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COMPANION 


TO THE ALMANAC 


FOR 


1852. 


PART I. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS OF MATHEMA- 
TICS, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY, CHRONO- 
LOGY, GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, &c. 


I—A SHORT ACCOUNT OF SOME RECENT DISCO- 


VERIES IN ENGLAND AND GERMANY RELATIVE 


TO THE CONTROVERSY ON THE INVENTION OF 
FLUXIONS. 


THE celebrated controversy on the invention of fluxions has, any 
one would suppose, been so fully argued that it would be difficult 
to make out a reasonable case for introducing the subject again. It 
is nevertheless true that several disclosures of great importance in 
the way of evidence have never been made at all until very lately. 

This controversy resembles one of those well-worn law cases which 
must be cited and discussed whenever a certain question arises. 
Every dispute about priority of mathematical invention* revives it. 
At the same time, the main and turning points of it can be presented 
without any such amount of mathematical language as would 
render an article upon the subject unfit for the majority of readers. 
We therefore propose to present some of these points, with an ac- 
count of the recently published materials, and of their bearing on 
the result. 

When, after some petty and indecisive controversy, Leibnitz 
appealed (1711) to the Royal Society for protection against imputa- 
tions of plagiarism which had at last assumed a distinct form, the 
Society, in 1712, appointed the celebrated partisant committee to 
maiutain the side of Newton. The report of this committee, pub- 
lished with epistolary evidence in 1712, under the name of Com- 
mercium Epistolicum,{ contains the following sentence, which is the 
whole of that report, so far as it insinuates that Leibnitz did take, or 
might have taken, his method from that of Newton ;—“ And we find 


* One most fortunate circumstance about it, as a precedent, is that it fixed the meaning 
of the word publication to the genuine and legal sense. It is the sufficient answer to any 
one who would restrict this word to its colloquial sense of circulation by means of type. 

+ We have shown the committee to have had this character in Phil. Trans., part ii. 
for 1846, and in the life of Newton in Knight’s British Worthies ; and nobody has con- 
tested the point. It was, however, universally believed that the intended function of the 
Committee was judicial, and both Newton and Leibnitz speak of it as if it had been so. 
But though the Committee itself overstepped its own proper function in the form of its 
decision, and thereby gave rise to the misconception, we hold the intention of its pro. 
posers to have been stated with perfect clearness, 

+ We cannot here detail all the circumstances, The reader may consult the articles 
Commercium Epistolicum and Fluxions in the Penn clopedia, the life of Newton 
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already cited, Brewster's life of Newton, that in th rary of Useful Knowl 
yeld’s history of the Royal Society, 
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6 Recent Discoveries 


no mention of his (7.e. Leibnitz’s) having any other Differential 
Method than Mouton’s before his Letter of 21st of June 1677, which 
was a Year after a Copy of Mr. Newton’s Letter, of 10th of December 
1672, had been sent to Paris to be communicated to him; and 
above four Years after Mr. Collins began to communicaie that Letter 
to his Correspondents ; in which Letter the Method of Fluvions was 
sufficiently describ’d to any intelligent Person.” 

The committee in their English have “ any intelligent person”; in 
their Latin, subjoined for foreigners, they have “idoneo harum rerum 
cognitori.” Raphson, no stickler for accurate description, as we shall 
see, could not second this ; so he converts the Latin into the original, 
and gives his own English translation, “ to any proper judge of these 
matters,” But even this was too much; so some one else (copied by 
Hutton in his Dictionary; we do not think Hutton did it himself) has 
invented a new report, in which we find ‘a man of his sagacity.” 

How far this celebrated letter deserves the character here given of 
it, is one question ; whether Leibnitz actually received it, is another. 
Comparatively little notice was taken of either; so that in many 
subsequent writings it reminds us of the tree which was cut down 
that the action for trespass might try the ownership of the estate. 
It gives, nevertheless, the only possibility, such as it is, which the 
evidence offers of Leibnitz having seen anything to the point from 
the pen of Newton. 

In order to prove the passage quoted above, it is stated that there 
existed, among the papers of Collins in the possession of the Ro 
Society, in the handwriting of Collins, a parcel guage a of papers 
containing extracts from Gregory's letters, together with the letter 
of Newton above-mentioned (but which was not alluded to in the 
title or docket which Collins placed on the parcel), and that the 
parcel was marked as to be communicated to Leibnitz, and was 
accompanied by a copy of a letter to Oldenburg, the party who was 
to make the communication. Not a word is said on the date at 
which the parcel was transmitted: so that the committee, in their 


report, actually added a statement for which there was no pretext of 


evidence, namely, that Newton's letter was transmitted about a year 
before June 21, 1677. Further, the evidence does not mention the 
date at which Collins died (1682), nor how his papers came into the 
possession of the Society, nor whether there was any guarantee that 
apers found tied together in 1712 had been so tied up by Collins 
oS 1682, nor whether there was any evidence that Collins had 
fulfilled his intention of sending the parcel on to Oldenburg, &c. 
When Leibnitz, who did not remember receiving any such letter, 
declared that he did not think it necessary to answer anything so 
weak, his contempt for this unattested statement was of course con- 
strued by the other side as being of that kind which parties who 
cannot answer find it convenient to assume. 
The editors, whoever they were, of the reprint* of the Commer- 
cium Epistolicum, made under the sanction of the Royal Society in 
* We say reprint, and not second edition, because even the old title-page and the old 
date (1712) were reprinted. Everything was done which could lead the reader to suppose 


that he had in every respect a repetition of the original work, preceded by a preface of 
the new editors, 
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1722, took the liberty of seore ly making a few additions* and 
alterations. Among these, they add the date at which Collins died, 
and the date of transmission of the parcel: they say it was sent 
June 26, 1676. How they got this date is not said; but as the 
next parcel sent by Oldenburg to Leibnitz was stated to have been 


sent on June 26, it may have happened that the revisors of the 
second edition borrowed this date for their purpose. 

So the matter rested until recently, when the publication of a 
portiont of Leibnitz’s papers took place. And it now appears that 
if the manuscripts which Leibnitz left behind him, and which found 
their way into the royal library at Hanover, had been examined, it 
could have been ascertained what Letbnitz really did receive from 
Oldenburg, It appears that the latter wrote to the former from 
London, with the date of July 26,1676, not forwarding Collins's 
parcel, but describing its contents} himself. He gives various matters 
connected with Gregory’s researches, and then proceeds to allude to 
a method in a letter from Newton of December 10, 1672. But 
though he gives, abnast verbatim, what we may call the descriptive 
paragraph§ of this letter, he does not even allude to the example of 
the so Se , in which, according to the report of the committee, the 
method of fluxions is sufficiently described to any intelligent person. 
So that, with reference to this asserted description of the method of 
fluxions, there is now clear and positive evidence that Leibnitz did 
not yeceive it as stated, but received only an account of the rest of 
the letter, which describes the sort of results attainable. 

Towards the end of 1850 the Master and Fellows of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, published (from among their manuscripts||) the 


* This fact was discovered by us in 1848; and the additions are exposed in the Philo. 
sophical Magazine for June 1848. The first edition is now scarce. 

+ Leibnizens mathematische Schriften, herausgegeben von C. J. Gerhardt. Berlin, 
8vo. Erste Abtheilung, Band i., 1849, Band ii, 1850. We have not seen any more, if 
indeed any more has yet ap 

+ Collins had desired, in the title of the parcel, that the contents, after being read by 
Leibnitz, should be retarned to himself. Oldenburg appears to have thought it more 
prudent to write his own account than to trust the papers to accident by land and sea. 
(At least, this was our impression before we came to the discovery presently mentioned.) 

4 “Defuncto Gregorio,” says Oldenburg, “congessit Collinius amplum illud com- 
mercium litterarium, quod ipsi intér se coluerant, in quo habetur argumenti hujus de 
seriebus historia: cui Dn. Newtonus pollicitus est se adjecturum suam methodum inven- 
tionis illius, prima quaque occasione commoda edendam; de qua interea temporis hoc 
scire preter rem non fuerit, quod scilicet Dn. Newtonus cum in literis suis Debr. 10. 
1672 communicaret nobis methodum ducendi tangentes ad: curvas geometricas ex 
eequatione exprimente relationem ordinatarum ad Basin, subjicit hoc esse unum parti- 
culare, vel corollarium potius, methodi generalis, que extendit se absque molesto 
caleulo, non modo ad ducendas tangentes accomodatas omnibus curvis, sive Geome- 
tricas sive Mechanicas, yel quomodocunque spectantes lineas rectas, aliisve lineis 
curvis; sic etiam ad resolvenda alia abstrusiora problematum generade curvarum 
flexu, areis, longitudinibus, centris gravitatis ete. Neque (sic pergit) ut Huddenii 
methodus de maximis et minimis, proinde que Slusii nova methodus de tangentibus (ut 
arbitror) restricta est ad equationes, Surdarum quantitatum immunes. Hanc methodum 

se intertextuisse, ait- Nowtonus [sic], alteri illi, que aequationes expedit reducendo eas ad 
infinitas series ; adjicit que, se recordari, aliquando data occasione, se significasse Doctori 
Barrovio lectiones suas jam jam edituro, instructum se esse tali methodo ducendi tan- 
gentes, sed avocamentis quibusdam se prepeditum, quominus eam ipsi describeret.” 

The word nobis, put by us in Italics, should be ei ; Oldenburg forgot that he was de. 
scribing, not copying, the account Collins had given him. ' 

| Correspondence of Sir Isaac Newton and Professor Cotes....now first published 
from the originals in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, together with an appen- 
ams oor J. Edleston, M.A. Fellow of Trinity, College, Cambridge. London, 
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correspondence of Newton and Cotes, with what is called a synop- 
tical view of Newton's life. This is far below sufficient description ; 
for the synopsis is followed by a body of notes of such research and 
digestion as make it difficult to give adequate praise to the whole 
without appearance of exaggeration. We differ much from the 
editor as to many matters of opinion and statements the character 
of which is determined by opinion ; and we take particular excep- 
tion to the following account (p. xlvii) of the point before us:— 

“Doubts have been expressed whether these papers” (Comm. 
Epist., p. 47, or 128, 2nd ed.) “ were actually sent to Leibniz. We 
have, however, Collins's own testimony that they were sent as had 
been desired (Comm. Epist., p.48,or 129, 2nd ed.), besides Leibniz’s 
and Tschirnhaus’s acknowledgments of the receipt of them (Jd. pp. 
58, 66, or 129, 142). It may also be observed that the papers actu- 
ally sent (in a letter dated July 26, 1676) to Leibniz by Olden- 
burg have been recently printed from the originals in the Royal 
Library at Hanover (Leibn. Math. Schrift., Berlin, 1849), and that 
in them, asin Collins’s draught, which is preserved at the Royal 
Society (‘ To Leibnitz, the 14th of June, 1676 About Mr. Grego- 
ries remains, MSS. lxxxi.), we find the contents of Newton’s letter 
of Dec. 10, 1672, except that instead of the example of drawing a 
tangent to a curve, there is merely allusion made to the method. 
Collins’s larger paper (called “Collectio” and “ Historiola” in the 
Commercium Epistolicum), of which the paper just quoted “ About 
Mr. Gregories remains” is an abridgment, and which contains 
Newtons letter of Dec. 10 without curtailment, is stated in the 
second edition of the Commercium to have been sent to Leibniz, 
but whether that was the case may be fairly questioned.” 

There are two things in which we have never failed. We have 
never examined a point of mathematical history without finding 
either error or difficulty arising from bad bibliography: and we have 
never come fresh to this controversy of Newton and Leibnitz, with- 
out finding new evidence of the atrocious unfairness of the contem- 
porary partisans of Newton. Nor had wea perception, until we wrote 
out the preceding paragraph, of the full extent of what it proves. It 
proves that at the time when the Committee of the Royal Society 
mentioned the “collectio” which contained Newton’s letter uncur- 
tailed of any part relating to fluxions, and asserted in their final 
report (without venturing to mention it in its place) that this letter 
had been forwarded to Leibnitz—they had, and must have seen, 
among the papers they were appointed* to examine, Collins's own 
abridgment of this collectio, headed “ To Leibnitz,” and containing 
Newton’s letter curtailed of the very part of which they asserted that 
it described the method of fluxions sufficiently for any reemmgent 
person. Of this abridgment they make no mention. e now see 
why the statement that the collectio was sent to Leibnitz was not 
allowed to appear in its place; that is, when the collectio was men- 
tioned in the body of the work. Had the blot been hit, they would 
have pleaded some mistake or forgetfulness, would have produced 


* * There is not the least reason to suppose that any papers of Collins’s ever came into 
the possession of the Royal Society after the Comm. Epist. was published. 
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the abridgment, and would have taken their stand on the fragment 
of the letter descriptive of results. We neither believe, nor would 
have others believe, that in the proceeding just described we are 
necessarily to impute guilty unfairness to the Committee of 1712, 
or to some of them: though all the circumstances make it impos- 
sible to avoid including this hypothesis among the probable ones. 
Independently of our knowledge of what hero-worship can lead to, 
even in our own day, we are bound to remember that all the notions 
as to what is fair and what is unfair in controversy, have under- 
gone much change since the commencement of the last century. 
And above all, the idea that a party in literary controversy resem- 
bles one in a court of law, who may, with certainty of allowance, 
choose his own evidence, suppress what does not suit, and mystify 
what does, is now much less in force. In the particular case before 
us, perhaps something is to be allowed for of The Committee 
was appointed in parcels on March 6, 20, 27, and April 17 ; and their 
report was read on April 24. But the hurry, if any, was their own 
fault. This striking fact, that the very papers which were examined 
in 1712 prove that the celebrated letter was not* sent to Leibnitz, 
but only a description (amounting to extract) of a part of it, and 
that part not the one which most appears to sustain the report of the 
Committee, throws into the background the remarks which we in- 
tended to make on part of the paragraph above extracted from the 
synoptical life of Newton. These must now be mixed up with 
remarks on the whole. 
The editor begins by stating that doubts have been thrown on the 
uestion whether “ these papers were actually sent to Leibnitz.” 
these papers the reference tells us we are to understand the collectio 
which has been spoken of. To remove the doubts and prove that 
“these papers” were actually sent, we are first referred to Collins’s 
own testimony. The reference given would exclude Newton's letter, 
since nothing is there mentioned as sent to Paris except either 
Gregory's writings, or what had been done on the method of series : 
the drawing of tangents to curves was a perfectly distinct thing in the 
language of the day. But this reference leads us to a proof (though 
one is not needed) that the Committee actually saw the abridgment 
which was sent, and contrived to introduce reference to it in an 
unintelligible way: so that no one who was ignorant of the existence 
of the abridgment could infer that anything was sent except the com- 
plete collectto. The reference is to Comm. Epist. (pp. 47, 48, 2nd ed. 
129), where we find a letter from Collins to David Gregory (the 
brother of James, whose papers were in question) of August 11, 
1676, in which Collins says that he had put together an historiola 


© It is now clear that the Royal Society owes the world more publication from its 
archives than has yet taken place: unfortunately, it is not yet alive to the feeling that 
such disclosures as those of the surreptitious additions to the reprint of the Comm. Epist., 
and of the suppression now noted, would come most gracefully from itself. It is on 
record, that in 1716, the Abbé Conti, a friend of both parties, spent some hours in look. 
ing over the letter books of the Royal Society, to see if he could find anything omitted 
in the Comm. Epist. which made either for Leibnitz, or against Newton; and that he 
found nothing. But it now appears either that he did not know what to look for, or that 
there were papers which did not come in his way. Be it one or the other, the credit of 
hjs search is now upset; and Mr, Edleston’s discovery proves that another is wanted, ; 
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of the writings of his brother and others, in about twelve* sheets, for 
reservation in the archives of the Society; and that he would find 
m what followed the letter (ex seguentibus comperies) that care had 
been taken to satisfy the wishes of the French mathematicians. An- 
nexed to the letter is a memoranduin to the effect that the sequentia 
had been sent both to the members of the French Academy,t and to 
David Gregory. Here theti are two things; the historiola mentioned 
in the letter, and the sequentia of the letter: the latter was sent to 
Paris, and therefore by the sequentia we are to understand Collins’s 
abridgment. That‘is to say, the Committee, which extracted as much 
from Collins as would prove that something was sent, did not give 
a word to explain what was sent: and inserted in their report a 
deliberate statement that the whole of what they chose to call the 
fluxional part of Newton’s letter had been sent. 
Weare next told that Leibnitzt acknowledged the receipt of “ these 
papers :’? we look at the reference indicated, and we find that 
ibnitz does (August 27, 1676) acknowledge letters of July 26, 
which the éditor himself immediately proceeds to inform us, both 
from the Hanoverian publication and from Collins’s draught, did not 
contain “these papers,” but only an abridgment. Finally, the 
editor concludes that it may be “fairly questioned” whether the 
transmission ever took placé. How can this be? the doubts as to the 
transmission he has just told us are removed by the testimony of 
Collins the transmitter, and Leibnitz the receiver. The answer is, 
that the editor himself immediately proceeds to prove, both from the 
transmitter and the receiver, that what was transmitted was not the 
collectio of the Comm. Epist., but an abridgment. We cannot but 
ng Sr that the editor imagined the existence of the abridgment to 
be known, and having no idea that he himself was the first to draw 
it from its retirement, considered the colléctto and its abridgment 
as convertible documents, and the inférmation they conveyed as 
substantially the same. We, however, had never found a trace, in 
any writing upon the subject, of any méntion of the smaller docu- 
ment: and itis clear that the omission of the example of Newton’s 


=“* It is now, Mr. Edleston informs us, extant in thirteen sheets: from which it is clear 
— this historiola, as Collins calis it, is what the Committee called the collectio ; as the 

+ Among thesé was Leibnitz, who, as we learn from the letter of Collins to Olden. 
burg, attached to the collectio, was one of the French Academy who had desired to have 
an account of Gregory’s writings. In fact, Leibnitz was at Paris when he received 
Oldenburg’s account of Collins’s abridgment. The Committee who say that Newton’s 
letter was sent to Paris to be communicated to him, may seem by this phrasé to have 
supposed him to have been at Hanover. 

t Our extract says, Leibnitz and Tschirnhaus. Now though the latter did write from 

Paris, in September, acknowledging something, yet he doés not sufficiently say what, and 
even the Committee have put a note to his letter, doubting, from its internal evidence, 
whether he could have seen those extracts from Gregory which were sent to Leibnitz. 
So that the Committee knew nothing positive as to what was transmitted to Tschirnhaus. 
Moreover, Tschirnhaus was not Leibnitz. The whole of the passage on which this note 
is written struck us as so singular, so contrary, in the antagonism of its two portions, to 
the usual clearness of the whole of which it forms a part, that we could not help suspect- 
ing that the editor had been misled by some predecessor. And at last we found out by 
whom. Keill, in the account of the Comm. Epist., published in English in the Phi. 
Trans. for 1715, and in Latin as a preface to the reprint, has the whole argument, with 
the affirmation of Collins and the replies of Leibnitz and Tschimhaus, Keill was more 
noted, while alive, for getting his friends into embarrassments, than for his discoveries : 
will he never leave off his old tricks ? : 
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method, poor as the pretext against Leibnitz would have been even 
if it had been there, destroys the pretext* altogether. 

We shall join the complete elucidation of the last assertion with 
the establishment of another statement of Leibnitz, namely, that 
the Committee of the Royal Society had been guilty of gross sup- 
rare of facts unfavourable to themselves, and within their own 

nowledge. We, who have not right of access to the archives of the 
Society, can of course only further show this (beyond what is 
shown by the suppression of the abridgment) by proving suppres- 
sion of documents which had been already printed; thatis, by show- 
ing that the Committee either entirely suppressed what they ought 
to have brought forward, or contented themselves with reference 
where they ought to have produced extracts. We shall confine our- 
selves to what is immediately connected with the unlucky fragment 
of Newton’s letter, which was never sent. 

First, the Committee refer to the method which Sluse had given 
for drawing tangents (p. 106, we quote the second edition as more 
accessible than the first), and which was printed in the Phil. Trans. 
as early as 1673. They give Oldenburg’s communication to Sluse 
of Newton’s letter, in which Sluse learns that what he had commu- 
nicated was already known to Newton (p. 106). They also give 
Newton’s admission (p. 107) that Sluse not only had probably an 
actual et of discovery, but that, whether or no, he was the first 
promulgator. All this, so far as it goes, is fair, though it militates 
strongly against the conclusion of their report with respect to 
Leibnitz. Butit was not fair to suppress all account of the manner 
in which this celebrated letter of Newton was drawn out. When 
they state that Collins had been for four years circulating the letter in 
which the method of fluxions was sufficiently described to any intel- 
ligent person, they suppress two facts: first, that the letter itself 
was in consequence 0 Newton's learning that Sluse had a method 
of tangents; secondly, that it revealed no more than Sluse had 
done. In the third volume (1699) of Wallis’s works (in Latin p. 
617, in English p. 636) is a fragment of a letter from Collins to 
Newton, of June 18, 1673, in which he reminds Newton, for what 

urpose does not appear, of his having communicated the fact of 
Sluse’s discovery, and having received an answer (which was no 
doubt the letter) for the purpose of transmission to Sluse. Again, 
this method of Sluse is never allowed to appear: reference is made 
to the Phil. Trans., though many things which had been printed 
before appear in the Comm. Epist. when they serve the right 
purpose. 

l'o show what we assert we shall compare the two methods. 

The paragraph of Newton's letter, from the original in the Mac- 
clesfield collection, is as follows (December 10, 1672) :— 


* If the editor meant that Newton’s letter is substantially the same as to the real in- 
formation it could give, whether with or without the example of the method of tangents, 
we not only agree with him as to the fact, but should have agreed, if he had asserted that 
a sheet of blank paper (after what Sluse had already published) would have done just as 
well. But our reader must remember that it is not the rational interpretation of the 
i Sg is the matter in discussion, but the interpretation of jthe Royal Society’s 
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“T am heartily glad at the acceptance, which our rev. friend 
Dr. Barrow’s Lectures find with foreign mathematicians, and it 
pleased me not a little to understand that they* are fallen into the 
same method of drawing tangents with me [eandem . ... ducendi 
tangentes methodum]. What I guess their method to be you will 
apprehend by this example. Suppose C B, applied to A B in any 
given angle, be terminated at any curve line AC, and calling AB z 
and BC y, let the relation between z and y be expressed by any equa- 
tion, as brx—bbzx + byy—y*=0, whereby this curve 
is determined. To draw the tangent C D, the rule is this. Multiply 
the terms of the equation by any arithmetical progression according 


to the dimensions of y, suppose thus byy—y 


0 1 0 Oo 2 3 
also according to the dimensions of z, suppose thus 


ee A * The first product shall be the numerator, and the 


last divided by x the denominator of a fraction, which expresseth 
the length of B D, to whose end D the tangent C D must be drawn. 
The length of BD therefore is—2zxxy+2byy — 3y* divided by 


Not many days afterwards iat 17, 1673) Sluse wrote an 
account of the method which he had previously signified to Col- 
lins, for the Royal Society, by whom it was printed (Phil. Trans. 
No. 90; also Lowthorp, vol. i. pp. 18—20). The rule is precisely 
that of Newton, the exponents are multipliers, without any subse- 
uent reduction of the exponents (which prevents both explanationst 
m describing the method of fluxions to any intelligent person), 
and instead of dividing by x, Sluse changes one x into BD, and 
then equates the two results. To have given this would have shown 
the world that the grand communication which was asserted to 
have been sent to Leibnitz in June, 1676, might have been seen in 
print, and learned from Sluse, at any time in several previous 
years: accordingly, it was buried under a reference. But, worse 
than this, the Committee had evidence before them that it had been 
so seen by Leibnitz, and this evidence they deliberately mutilated. 
March 5, 1677, Collins wrote to Newton, giving him certain 
extracts from a letter of Leibnitz, dated November 18, 1676. This 
was printed (1699) in the third volume of Wallis. Leibnitz had 
seen Hudde at Amsterdam, and had found that Hudde was in 
possession of even more than Sluse; and this he states, referring to 
the published method of Sluse, as known to himself. He gives also 
an example, or rather its result, not as showing the method, which 
was known, but in order further to show how to eliminate one of the 


* There is no end of the curiosities of this Committee. After their Latin for the word 
they, they inserted in brackets Sige and Gregory], the latter not being a foreigner. 
If they had given the letter of Collins, just referred to, of June 18, 1673, the reader would 
have known that Sluse and Ricci are the parties understood. 

+ If Newton’s example had been sent to Leibnitz, and the latter had not known the 
method already from Sluse, the direction to multiply by the terms of any arithmetical 
progression {a mere slip of the pen on Newton’s part, properly preserved by the Latin 
translator) might have puzzled any idoneus harum rerum cognitor. 
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co-ordinates from the result. The Committee omit this example, 
without any notice of omission, though they give the passages 
between which it lies. 

We are obliged frequently to recur to the assertion of the Com- 
mittee that Newton’s example, which we have translated, was descrip- 
tion enough of the method of fluxions for any intelligent person. That 
this, which we shall believe to be the most reckless assertion ever 
made on a mathematical subject, until some one produces its match, 
was solemnly put forward by the Committee, is not in our day 
excuse enough for dwelling upon it. But the sufficient excuse is 
that writers of note, upon the Newtonian side of the question, still 
quote the assertion with approbation. In Sir David Brewster's life 
of Newton, for instance, the whole report of the Committee is 
printed, and a virtual adhesion given to it. On the other hand, the 
defenders of Leibnitz, most of whom are not English, prefer to 
establish his rights independently, and evade an encounter which 
is rendered repulsive by its dealing more with the comparison of 
old letters than with mathematical explanations. 

Some little question has arisen as to the position in which the 
Royal Society stands in this matter. According to Leibnitz, Cham- 
berlayne wrote to him to the effect that the Royal Society did not 
wish the report to pass for a decision of its own. Mr. Weld (Phil. 
Mag. \847 ; Hist. R. S. vol. i. p. 415) found the minute in question 
(passed May 20, 1714), in which it is stated that “if any person had 
any material objection against the Commercium, or the Report of 
the Committee, it might be reconsidered at any time.” This Mr. 
Weld considers as an adoption of the Report of the Committee: in 
which we cannot join, though we admit that it throws the question 
open, which as long as Chamberlayne’s communication stood unan- 
swered, was settled: and enables us to infer adoption from previous 
acts. In all probability he informed Leibnitz that the report of the 
Committee was not to pass for a decision, meaning the stress to lie 
there, and stating why: and this would be correct, for a question 
which may be reconsidered at any time is not decided, except in a 
technical sense. And very likely he added ‘of the Society:” for it 
was the full impression of the time that the Society was one with its 
Committee. There can be no doubt that the hearty adherence given 
by the Society to the conclusions, the circulation of the Comm. Epist. 
throughout Europe, the admission of Keill’s recensio into the Trans- 
actions, the sanction of the reprint ten vears after, and the obstinate 
determination, which lasts down to our own time, not to confess one 
atom of the error nor right one atom of the wrong, amount to an 
adoption which could not be more than adequately represented by 
any quantity of minutes. 

It seems the fate of this controversy that whatever the English 
partisans of the eighteenth century supposed to have happened be- 
tween the two parties really happened the other way, the places of 
the parties being changed, and to no effect upon the question. 
Much stress was laid on Collins transmitting from Newton to Leib- 
nitz an example of the method of tangents: it appears that the 
example was not sent, that the abridgment sent did not —— it; 
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but it appears that Collins really forwarded a result from Leib- 
nitz to Newton, which was the only one that passed between them. 
Not that this gave Newton any information; but neither would 
Newton’s example, if sent, have given any to Leibnitz, after Sluse’s 
publication and Hudde’s oral communications. 

Again, it was frequently stated that the differential calculus was 
only the method of fluxions with the notation changed. Now the 
fact is, that as to every thing elementary that was published with de- 
monstration under the name of fluzions, up to the year 1704 (when 
Newton himself first published anything under that name) the method 
of fluxions was nothing but the differential calculus with the notation 
changed. We know that Newton’s letters did not treat of fluxions, 
nor contain anything from which the writer of a system could draw 
his materials. No one ventured to print an elementary treatise in 
England until the seed had grown into a strong plant under the 
care of Leibnitz, the Bernoullis, &c. When De L’Hopital, in 1696, 
published at Paris a treatise so systematic, and so much resemblin 
one of modern times, that it might be used even now, he could fin 
nothing English to quote, except a slight treatise of Craig on quad- 
ratures, published in 1693. He mentions all that he could of New- 
ton, and even says of the Principia that it was full of the calculus, 
which is not true; he should have said it was full* of the principles 
on which the calculus is founded, and of application of them in 
which the reader (whatever might have been the case with the 
author) is directed by thought without calculus. But the distinction 
is one which was not then p seengaae in fact it needed the calcu- 
lus, such as it became, to show it. It must be remembered that 
when De L’Hopital wrote (for he could not then have seen the first 
volume of Wallis), there neither was, nor had been, one word of 
accusation or of national reflection, to create any bias for or against 
any one. The first thing of this kind took place in 1695, when 
Wallis, in the preface to the first volume of his collected works, not 
only claimed the differential calculus as derived from the method of 
fluxions, but (in ignorance, as he afterwards knew) grounded the 
claim upon the two celebrated letters of Newton to Oldenburg, of 
which little notice is taken here, because not even the Committee of 
the Royal Society venture a mention of them in their report, as any 
ground of confirmation against Leibnitz. 

The note of alarm thus sounded, our coun en began to write 
upon fluxions. Some writings are so advanced that they do not define 
theirterms: from these therefore we cannot tell whether + means the 
velocity with which x changes, or an infinitely small increment of x. 
Such (atleastso we suppose from the enlarged second dition of 1718) 
was the little tract of Craig, to which De L’ Hopital refers, as we have 
seen: and such were Dr. Cheyne’s tract on fluents (1703) and De 
Moivre’s answer to it(1704). Newton himself, in the Principia, was 
not a fluxionist, but a differentialist. Though imagining quantity 


r * “ C’est encore une justice dé au s¢avant M. Newton, et que M. Leibnis luy a ren- 
dué luy-méme: Qu’il avoit aussi trouvé quelque chose de semblable au calcul diffé- 
rentiel, comme il per lexcellent Livre intitulé...... Principia ..... lequel est 
presque tout de ce calcul.”—Preface. , 
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generated by motion or flux (in the celebrated Lemma in which he gives 
a brief description) he calculates, not by velocities but by moments, or 
“ momentaneous increments and decrements,” which are infinitely 
small quantities, for “ moments, so soon as they become finite magni- 
tudes, cease to be moments.” Of Wallis we shall presently speak. 
De Moivre (Phil. Trans. 1695, No. 216) represents fluxions as 
momentaneous increments or decrements. - And the only elemen- 
tary writers, Harris* and Hayes,+ are strictly writers on the differen- 
tial calculus, as opposed to fluxions, in every thing but using 
instead of dz. Harris says, “ By the Doctrine of Fluxions we are 
to understand the Arithmetick of the Infinitely small Increments or 
Decrements ....” These he says Newton properly calls fluxions ; 
and he proceeds to show that his own ideas are not very clear, by 
asserting that “’Tis much more natural to conceive the Infinitely 
small Increments or Decrements of the variable and Flowing Quan- 
tities, under the notion of Fluxions (that is, according to him, of 
infinitely small increments or decrements) than under that of Mo- 
ments or Infinitely small Differences, as Leibnitz .... chose 
rather to take them.” And then he proceeds to speak of velocities : 
in fact he jumbles De L’Hopital, whom he did understand, with 
Wallis, whom he did not. ayes, a much clearer writer, begins 
thus: “ Magnitude is divisible in infinitum .... . the infinitely 
little Increment or Decrement is called the Fluzion of that Magni- 
tude ..... Now those infinitely little Parts being extended, are 
again infinitely Divisible; and these infinitely little Parts of an infi- 
nitely little Part of a given Quantity, are by Geometers called Infi- 
nitesime Infinitesimarum or Fluxions of Fluxions.” And again 
(p. 5), “...suppose half the infinitely little increment of X to be 


5% and half the Fluxion or infinitely little Increment of Z to be 


z.” And thus it appears that all explanation that was tendered in 
print, up to the year 1704, whether by Newton himself, or by any of 

is followers (except only Wallis as presently mentioned), was Leib- 
nitian in principle. But when Newton, in 1704, published the 
treatise on the Guadvatare of Curves which he had written before 
Leibnitz communicated the differential calculus to him, he starts 
with nothing but the notion of quantity increasing or diminishing 
with velocity, and this velocity or celerity is the fluxion. And in 
the Introduction, written at the time of publication, he says, “I do 
not consider mathematical quantities as consisting of the smallest 
possible parts (partes quam minime) but as described by continuous 


* The first elementary work on fluxions in England is a tract of twenty-two pages in 
‘* A New short treatise of Algebra..... Together with a Specimen of the Nature and 
Algorithm of Fluxions.” By John Harris, M.A. London, 1702, octavo (small). 

t “A Treatise of Fluxions; or, an Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy. Con- 
taining A full Explication of that Method by which the Most Celebrated Geometers of 
the present Age have made such vast Advances in Mechanical Philosophy. A Work 
very Useful for those that would know how to apply Mathematicks to Nature. By 
Charles Hayes, Gent.” London, folio, 1704. This work, which has had very little 
notice (Hayes, born 1678, died 1760, wrote many works, but never set his name to any 
but this), is a very full ‘treatise, nearly three times as large as that of De L’Hopital, 
having 315 closely printed folio pages on fluxions, besides an introduction on conic section=. 
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motion. This is the first public declaration of the meaning of a 
Jfluxion that was made by the author of thé word, in his own name. 
It may appear strange that we defer till now to mention a very 
Sfluzional view of fluxions which appeared as early as 1693. But 
we wish to give prominence to what is really Newton's first publica- 
tion on the subject, though it has received but little notice until 
lately. The second volume of Wallis’s works, containing the Alge- 
bra, in which the matter spoken of occurs, was published in 1693, 
the first in 1695, but false title-pages* make them appear as of 1699. 
Again, those who look at the preface to the first volume see that 
Wallis excuses himself from mentioning the differential calculus, 
because it was nothing but the fluxions which Newton, he says, had 
communicated to Leibnitz in the celebrated Oldenburg letters, and 
which he (Wallis) had described, from those letters, nearly word for 
word, in his Algebra. No one of later times would thereupon refer 
to this Algebra for information ; since they would know that nothing 
upon fluxions could be given word for word, but only letter for 
letter. For all that is said upon fluxions, in those celebrated epistles, 
is, as is well known, in two anagrams, one of which is 
Gaccde l2vx, 
the information given being that whoever can form a certain sen- 
tence properly out of six as, two cs, a d, &c., will see as much as 
one sentence can show about Newton’s mode of proceeding. No 
one but Raphsont imagined that any human being derived any in- 
formation from this ; and probably therefore few would be induced 
by Wallis’s preface to consult the work. They would not know 
(and we shall see that Wallis himself could hardly have anything 
to make him remember) that Wallis had been in communication 
with Newton, had obtained not only the key of the anagrams but 
their meaning, and had added a brief account of fluxions, with an 
extract from what Newton afterwards published in the treatise of 
1704, besides. other matter expressly obtained from Newton in ex- 
planation of the second anagram. The reader cannot detect the 
new information, except in that additiunal part which explains the 
second anagram: all that can be said of the rest is, that to a reader 
who compares chapters 91 and 95 there are a couple of sentences 
which would perhaps puzzle a person who did not know that a new 


* The Comm. Epist. says that two volumes appeared in 1695; probably the second 
volume got a new title-page in that year. The third volume was published in 1699, and 
then the first volume certainly got a title-page of that date. This vile practice of alter- 
ing title-pages will be put down by the scorn of all honest men, so soon as its tendencies 
are seen. A person who reads Wallis’s collected works under the date of 1699 easily 
convicts the author, as honest a man as ever lived, of the grossest unfairness, upon his 
own testimony. 

+ The sentence was Data Aequatione quotcunque, fluentes quantitates involvente, 

7 invenire, et vice versa, given any equation involving fluent quantities, to find 
the fluxions, and vice versa. Many writers have called this a cipher, which it is not: a 
cipher gives, in some way, the order of the letters as well as substitutes for the letters 
themselves. Raphson declared that Leibnitz had first deciphered the anagram, and 
then detected the meaning of the word fluxion, after which he forged a resemblance. 
But Raphson was the unscrupulous man of the time, if any one could deserve that name. 
Newton stated distinctly that Leibnitz sent him the details of a Method which was his 
own in all respects except language. Raphson says (Hist. of Flurions, p. 1) that Leib- 
nitz “ writ in answer that he had found out a Method not unlike it, as Sir Isaac himself 
has hinted, page 253, Princip..... ” The impudence of this paraphrase is one of the 
minor gems of the controversy: and we could rub it brighter if we had room. 
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source of information was referred to in these sentences. The re- 
viewer of Wallis in the Acta Eruditorum, in complaining of the 
suppression of the differential calculus, hit the real reason, namely, 
Wallis’s ignorance of a good deal of what had been done abroad: 
and Wallis, who wrote to Leibnitz the day after he saw this review, 
acknowledges that he knew nothing of what Leibnitz had written, 
except two slight and old papers, and had never heard the name of 
the differential* calculus until the preface was in the press, when a 
friend mentioned with indignation that Newton’s fluxions were cur- 
rent in Belgium under that name. Then, and probably without 
consulting what he had written, Wallis added the sentence we have 
mentioned to his preface. In the third volume, Wallis printed all 
his correspondence with Leibnitz, and all the correspondence with 
other's on the subject which he could collect, and mentions fluxions 
and the differential calculus as two distinct things in the preface. 
What we have here to do with, however, is the nature of the publi- 
cation of fluxions which was made in 1693. 

We now come to the independent proofs of the separate invention 
of Leibnitz, as contained in his recently published papers. Preli- 
minarily, however, to these, we may notice one which was published 
in 1671, and which shows the way in which the current of his ideas 
was setting. Dr. Hales, in his Analysis Fluxionum (Lond. 1800, 
4to.), says that Leibnitz had given no obscure germs of his differ- 
ential method in his Theoria Notionum Abstractarum, dedicated 
to the French Academy in 1671: and Dr. Hutton (Math. Dict. 
Art. Fluxions) refers to this theory of abstract notions. Both are 
wrong in the name; for the paper which Leibnitz dedicated to 
the Academy in that year is Theorta Motus Abstracti (Op. Leibn. 
vol. ii. part ii. p. 35). ‘This paper is certainly a witness to character ; 
throughout it there occurs a frequent approximation to the idea of 
infinitely small quantities having ratio to each other, but not to 
finite quantities. One extract (translated) will serve as a specimen : 
“A point is not that which has no parts, nor of which part is not 
considered ; but which has no extension, or whose parts are indis- 
tant, whose magnitude is inconsiderable, inassignable, less than any 
which has ratio (except an infinitely small one) to a sensible quan- 
tity, less than can be given: and this is the foundation of Cavalieri’s 
method, by which its truth is evidently demonstrated, namely, to 
suppose certain rudiments, so to speak, or beginnings of lines and 
figures, less than any assignable.” So that, in 1671, it was working 
in Leibnitz’s mind that in the doctrine of infinitely small quantities 
lay the true foundation of that approach to the differential calculus 
which Cavalieri presented. . 

Dr. Gerhardt, the editor of the correspondence already referred 
to, found among the papers of Leibnitz preserved in the Royal Li- 
brary at Hanover various original draughts, containing problems in 


* Nevertheless, Leibnitz and the differential method are mentioned in the second 
volume, that is, in the account of fluxions on which we are writing; but (as discovered 


by Professor Rigaud) Wallis’s copy preserved in the Savilian library has manuscript 
additions which note and explain this forgetfulness. It appears that the whole commu- 


nication is Newton's, and is inserted in Newton's words: an author can hardly remember 
another person’s writing, to which he gives admission, as if it were his own. 
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which both the differential and integral calculus are employed, and 
has published them in a separate tract:* The editor dwells so 
much on the matter and consequences of the manuscripts, that he 
forgets to satisfy curiosity as to their form, the circumstances of the 
discovery, &c.: they ought to be republished with proper fac-similes 
of the hand-writing. Not that we at all doubt them; for, inde- 

ndently of the full credit due to Dr. Gerhardt, we do not believe that 

uman ingenuity could have forged so genuine a mess of spoiled 
exercises. We cannot attempt a full account of them ; but this is 
of little consequence, since they will of necessity be fully described in 
more appropriate quarters, so soon as they are better known to exist. 

These papers ate seven in number, dated+ November 11, 21, 22, 
1675, June 26, July, November, 1676, and one without date. They 
are not descriptions of the principles, but study exercises in the 
use, of both differential and integral calculus. Except out of the 
problems themselves we learn nothing of the extent to which the 
structural operations were in the power of the writer. We find 
strange mistakes of operation, such as beginners now make: and it 
is clear that the writer is trying to push his calculus forward into 
discovery of new results in geometry before he has either sounded 
its extent or settled its language. In the first of the papers he 
enters (among other things) upon the examination whether dz.dy is 


the same with d (xy) and d (=) with i at first he inclines to the 
affirmative, but in the next page decides in the negative. This will 
not surprise the mathematician of our day, who remembers that 
these are the private memoranda of a discoverer in the very process 
of investigation: but nevertheless he will look to find some particu- 
lar cause of confusion of ideas at the outset. We suspect it to be 
as follows. Leibnitz frequently supposes dr=1, or dy=1: that is, 
he establishes two kinds of units, without any symbolic distinction, 
the unit of finite, and the unit of infinitely small, quantity. In inte- 


gration, he halts between the use of fy and of fydz, as the ex- 


; 

| 


pression of an integral. There are also obvious slips of the pen, 
and operations set down for thought, which lead to nothing. 

The first problems treated are in the direct and inverse method 
of tangents, in which the method of Sluse is referred to by name. 
The two following extracts, in which the Latin is literally translated, 
of the date of November 11, 1675, will be as much as we can afford 
room for. They give two of the earliest problems solved, the first 
and third. 


* ‘Die Entdeckung der Differentialrechnung durch Leibniz. Von Dr. C. J. Ger- 
hardt.? Quarto. No date nor place; preface dated ‘‘ Salzwedel, im Januar 1848.” 

+ The editor tells us that some one had been meddling with the date of the first 
paper, and had turned the 5 of 1675 into a 3. Leibnitz, speaking from recollection in 
1714, says that his discovery was made, as near as he could remember, in 1676. 

+t Professor Rigaud has published, from the Macclesfield collection, a manuscript 
draught of Newton, of Nov. 13, 1665. But this is formally written out, proposition, 
resolution, and demonstration. An earlier essay, of May 20, is not given, which is to 
be regretted. But from the description we see that Newton used the peculiar notation 
of fluxions in May, and abandoned it in November. His formal proposition uses dis. 
tinct letters for fluxions of other letters. In Leibnitz, everything in language is pro. 
gression: no step gained is ever abandoned. ‘ 
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The problem is to find a curve in which the subnormal (w) is 
reciprocally proportional to the ordinate. Putting z instead of dz, 
Leibnitz proceeds thus:—‘“ It appears from what I have shown 


2 
elsewhere, that fi we Or The d in the denominator 


is the symbol of differentiation of the whole: it pequently happens 
in the first papers. “ But from the quadrature of the triangle this 
is y.” We should write ydy, but Leibnitz tacitly makes dy=1, 
and he afterwards says he has here thought of making an abscissa 


of the ordinate. Now from the hypothesis Whence 
and z= But /z=x. Therefore z= But J 


by the quadrature of the parabola; therefore oF . This a@ is 


not of easy explanation. It is afterwards given to make the sub- 


2 
normal reciprocally proportional to the abscissa. ‘“ Here = 5 


but_ fw whence y=V7/ (2 fw), or v (2%). Now 


cannot be found except by the help of the logarithmic curve. There- 
fore the figure required is that in which the ordinates are in the 
subduplicate ratio of the logarithms of the abscisse.” 

If the Committee of the Royal Society had had these papers 
before them, they would have justly contended that the calculus of 
Leibnitz, of which the oe and algorithm were settled, re- 
ceived a great accession of working power when Newton communi- 
cated the binomial theorem in the epistola prior to Oldenburg ; 
which epistola prior, by the rule of contraries already instanced, bas 
been much less insisted on than the epistola posterior with its ana- 
grams. 

On August 27, 1676, Leibnitz acknowledged the receipt of this 
communication; and his paper of November, 1676, shows that 
Newton’s algebra had borne its fruit. Previously to this date, we 
cannot find any fractional power differentiated except the square 
root. In pure algebraical discovery, Leibnitz does not rank with 
Newton: and he always acknowledged that in the method of series 
(the phrase by which the algebraical improvements of the day were 
designated) Newton was before him and beyond him. We have 
every Fight to presume, from his conduct, and from the manner in 
which all subsequent disclosures establish his veracity, that had he 
lived to publish his own Commercium Epistolicum, he would have 
pointed out the difference between the invention of the differential 
calculus and the improvement of the algebra which gives it language 
and guides its mechanism, and would have illustrated from his own 
papers the power which Newton’s improvements in algebra ena- 
bied him to add to his existing differential calculus. We believe 
(with John Bernoulli) that Newton might have made a similar 
acknowledgment to Leibnitz as to the idea of a fixed and uniform 
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method of denoting operations in the fluxions of which he had 
already possession. : 

We have not alluded to the faults on the other side of the contro- 
versy, partly because they were much jess gross in character, partly 
because they have been amply insisted on in this country. Nor 
have we, indeed, in this paper, given anything like a history of the 
unfair proceedings in this country, but have, for the most part, con- 
fined ourselves to points which are particularly affected by recent 
information. Whether there be anything still to be drawn out must 
be matter of conjecture, and will be matter of suspicion, until we 


can be well assured that all the private depositories of information 
have been exhausted. 


A, DE MORGAN. 
University College, London, 
October 2, 1851. 


IIl—GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851: FACTS AND 
- FIGURES. 


THE greatest event which the world has witnessed in 1851—the 
holding of the Industrial Exhibition in Hyde Park—has had many 
historians, and will doubtless have many more. The origin of the 
Exhibition, the construction of the Building, the description of the 
goods exhibited, and the probable results to manufacturing skill, 
will not be treated in this work; but it may be fitting to keep a 
permanent record of some among what may be termed the statistics, 


the facts and figures, of the enterprise—a few of which are marvels, 
others are curiosities, while all are interesting. 


First we will give a brief summary of 


DATES AND OCCURRENCES. 


1848, May. The Society of Arts ask for Government aid towards 
the holding of triennial Exhibitions of Manufactures ; but with 
no decisive result. 

1849. Mar. The Society biopic announce the probability of an 
Exhibition in 1851: the Council having sketched the outline of 
a plan. 

April. The Council petition Parliament for aid. 

June. Interviews between Prince Albert and several members of 
the Council, respecting the Exhibition. 

July. Prince Albert applies to the Government for the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission, to manage an International 


Exhibition. 
Aug. Messrs. Munday offer a guarantee, concerning an Exhibi- 
tion Buildi 


ng. 
Sept. Prince Albert requests the Lord Mayor to hold a public 
meeting to make the scheme known; meeting held in October. 
Oct. Contract signed by the Society of Arts with Messrs. Munday. 
1850. Jan. Royal Commission appointed ; at their first meeting, 


the Commissioners resolve to abandon the contract, but to com- 
pensate Messrs. Munday. 
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1850. Jan. 24. Commissioners appoint a Building Committee. 
25. Great Meeting at the Mansion House, which com- 
menced the subscriptions. 

Feb. 21. Commissioners publicly announce the general plan, and 
communicate the Queen’s consent to the holding of an Exhibi- 
tion in Hyde Park. . 

Mar. 13. The Building Committee invite designs for an Exhibi- 
tion Building. 

23. Commissioners invite designs for Medals. 

May 9. The Building Committee report on 233 plans, rejecting 
all, and proposing one of their own. 

June 11. Mr. Paxton first mentions his plan of the Crystal Pa- 
lace; on the 19th proposes it to Mr. Robert Stephenson; and 
on the 22nd to Mr. Fox. 


26. Commissioners invite tenders for the Committee’s design. 


July 10. Twenty tenders for building; Fox and Henderson also 
send in a tender for Paxton’s design. 
16. Paxton’s design, and Fox and Henderson's tender, ver- 
bally accepted ; and contract signed on the 26th. 
30. Contractors obtain possession of site. 
Aug. Charter granted to Royal Commissioners. 
Sept. 26. First column of the Crystal Palace fixed. 
Oct. 25. Dinner at York to the Prince and the Commissioners. 
31. Last day of Application for Exhibition space. 
Nov. 18. Goldsmiths’ Company announce prizes. 
Dec. 4. First transept rib raised at the Crystal Palace. 
21. Her Majesty’s first visit to the Building. 
81. Lecture to the Society of Arts in the Building. 
1851. Feb. 3. Building taken possession of by Commissioners, and 
closed against visitors till May 1. 
May 1. Opening Ceremony. 
2. First One Pound day. 
5. First Five Shilling day. 
26. First Shilling day. 
30. First Half-Crown day. 
Aug. 2. Last Five Shilling day. 
Oct. 7. Greatest number of Visitors. 
9. Last Shilling day. ~ 
11. Last Public day. 
15. Jury Awards, and Closing Ceremonial. 


We next direct attention to the 
PERSONS EMPLOYED. 


The number of persons who, in various positions, figure in the 
management of the Great Exhibition, is very great. In the first 
place there were twenty-five Royal Commissioners, with Prince 
Albert at their head. The secretaries to the Commissioners were 
two; and there were also two Special Commissioners, who were the 
channel of communication between the Board and the Executive. 
There were six members of the Executive Committee, of whom one 
was chairman and one secretary. The Finance Committee was 
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composed of eight, of whom six were Roya] Commissioners. The 
Building Committee also numbered eight, of whom five were Com- 
missioners. ‘The Medal Committee were seven, and the Inscription 
Committee four; of these eleven only one was a Commissioner. 
The Committee appointed to communicate with the local committees 
consisted of fourteen. 

Then, having relation to the goods sent in for Exhibition, there 
were Committees of Sections appointed to determine on regulations 
for the classification and admission of specimens. Sectivn one, 
divided into four sub-sections, had eighteen members ; section two, 
in two sub-sections, twenty-one; section three, twenty-three ; and 
section four,eleven. These seventy-three Committeemen comprised 
nearly all the Royal Commissioners, and a fine array of the most 
talented men in the country. 

In the ptovinces, district committees were appointed in all the 
principal towns, to conduct the arrangements relating to the appli- 
cation and allotment of space in the building, and to the transmis- 
sion of the goods. Many of these committees had both chairmen and 
secretaries, and included a considerable number of persons. Some- 
times the local committee which managed these matters for a par- 
ticular town, was the same as that which had collected subscriptions 
at an earlier period ; but in other cases the two bodies were different. 
It would be scarcely possible to give the numbers of those who 
served upon these very numerous local committees. 

When the Royal Commissioners had made.a formal communica- 
tion to the various Foreign Governments, the latter in most cases 
appointed Commissioners to conduct all the relations of those coun- 
tries in respect to this great undertaking. In the lists given in the 
Official Catalogue, these Commissioners are mostly mentioned by 
name, but in some instances they are the members generally of some 
learned society or corporation. The total number of Commissioners 
thus actually named was about 250. About 40 persons arrived in 
this country to serve as Acting Commissioners for the various 
foreign countries, besides foreign attendants and workmen. 

Notwithstanding the number of persons engaged in managing 
this wonderful collection, it was deemed advisable to increase the 
number after the first month or two, by the appointment of District 
Superintendents. The whole building was divided into twelve 
districts ; a small enclosed space was allotted as an office for each 
district ; and each district had a superintendent and assistants ap- 
pointed to it. The duties of these superintendents were—to make 
a daily inspection of every part of their district ; to see that the 
goods of exhibitors were kept properly cleaned and arranged; to 
see that the catalogue numbers and other tickets were affixed to the 
articles to which they belonged; to see that no articles were admitted 
without proper sanction; to see that no accumulations of dust or 
rubbish were permitted; to keep a register of all accidents or damage 
to the building or the goods; to report every leakage which occurred 
in the roof; and to keep a book for entering complaints or sugges- 
tions. 

When these variousadditions were made, the number of persons dail 
employed within the building in duties having a defined and specifie 
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range, was truly remarkable. The following were the numbers said 
to be employed within the building daily about the end of Sep- 
tember :— 


Interior Staff. Admittance Department. 
Superintendents, Clerks,&c. 30 | Superintendents and Cletk 3 
Correspondence Departmen 7 | Season Ticket Officers .... 6 
Post Office ........+. 2} Money-takers ............ 18 
Finance 9 | Door-keepers 21 
Classmen 89 Jury 9 
Messengers ..... 2 89 
Retiring andumbrellarooms Non Official. 

Fire Brigade ............ | 7| Refreshment Department.. 264 
Sappers and Miners ...... 200} Exhibitors’ Attendants 

400 (about) 1,000 

Customs’ Officers ........ 12 

1,264 

829 

Total 2,182 


These numbers do not include the workmen employed by Messrs. 
Fox and Henderson, and others, on the premises; nor the persons 
connected with the Catalogue Department; nor the extra police, 
&e., employed outside the building. About eighty persons were in 
the building all night, viz.:—Fifty policemen, twenty-four sappers 
and miners, and six firemen; the latter had the command of an 
abundant supply of fire engines, hydrants, and buckets. The 
sweepers were employed six hours every morning, sweeping the build- 
ing before the visitors arrived. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

From persons daily employed in the building, we will turn to the 
Building itself, in respect to dimensions and quantities. . 

The extreme length of the Building is 1851 feet, corresponding 
with the year of the Exhibition. The width 408; with an addi- 
tional projection on the north side, 986 feet long by 48 wide. The 
central portion is 120 feet wide by 64 high ; on either side of this is 
another portion 72 feet wide by 44 high; and the north and south 
a are 72 feet wide by 24 high. The portions or great avenues 

ere described run east and west through the building; very near 
the centre the transept crosses, with a width of 72 feet and a height 
of 108. The entire area is 772,784 square feet, or about 19 acres— 
nearly seven times as much as St. Paul’s Cathedral. The entire 
ground area is divided off into a central nave, four side aisles, and 
several exhibitors’ courts and avenues. There are 3 entrances, with 
8 pay places to each, and 18 doors for exit. There are 4 galleries 
running lengthwise of the building, and others around the transept; 
and access is gained to these galleries by 10 double staircases. 

The iron columns in the building, with their connecting pieces, 
are about 20 and 24 feet high, respectively ; they are about 3,300 in 
number; and there are 1,074 base pieces beneath the columns, on 
which the whole structure rests. The girders are of three different 


lengths, 24, 48, and 72 feet; and of five different weights, 12, . 
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13, 35, 120, and 160 cwts.; they are nearly 3,500 in number. 
Altogether there is about 4,000 tons of iron built into the structure. 

In the woodwork for the glass roof, the Paxton gutters are 
arranged 8 feet apart, with a ridge between every two. The squares 
of glass are 49 inches by 10. Besides the 17 acres of glass for the 
roof (none being sc | for the open courts), there are about 1,500 
vertical glazed sashes. The ground floor and the galleries contain 
1,000,000 square feet of flooring. There are 200 miles of sash bars, 
and 20 miles of Paxton gutters. The total woodwork in the build- 
ing is estimated at 600,000 cubic feet. 


THE EXHIBITORS, AND THE ARTICLES EXHIBITED. 


Dr. Lyon Playfair’s classification of the objects admitted to the 
Exhibition is perhaps the most elaborate analysis of industrial and 
roductive Art that has yet been made. It has been objected to, as 
insufficient on some points and redundant on others; but so have all 
the classifications ever attempted; and it seems hopeless to expect 
either a catalogue of a large library, or a classification of substances 
and products, that shall satisfy all requirements. 

There has not been the formality of classes, orders, genera, spe- 
cies, &c., as in natural history; but there has been a somewhat 
analogous subordination adopted. There were, in the first place, 
four great sections, devoted to Raw Materials, Machinery, Manu- 
factures, and Fine Arts. The first of these was subdivided into four, 
the second into six, and the third into nineteen; so that the whole 
made thirty classes. These thirty classes were next subdivided into 
(on an average) about eight portions each, there being 251 portions, 
each designated (in its own class) by a letter of the alphabet. Each 
Portion or letter is next subdivided into smaller portions, designated 

y numerals; and these smaller portions are lastly subdivided into 
species, minute enough to need no further classification. For in- 
stance, Section 3 comprises Manufactures; one Class of this is 
devoted to Manufactures in Animal and Vegetable substances; the - 
letter A of this class is Manufactures in Caoutchouc; No. | under 
this letter is Impermeable articles (as distinguished from elastic); 
and particular species under this numeral are boots, beds, life buoys, 
air cushions, &c. In the final analysis there are not much less than 
— headings, under which products are classified in this remark- 
able list. 

But though this classification was made the hasis for the arrange- 
ment of the Exhibition, it would be scarcely possible to determine 
the number of articles deposited. The difficulty arises not from 
any deficiency of registry or tabulation on the part of the Executive ; 
but from the uncertainty as to what constitutes an “article” in such 
an enumeration. Let us take Messrs. Minton’s contributions, as an 
example. In the Official or Shilling Catalogue the whole of these 
contributions are lumped together in one article or entry, forming 
No. 1 in class 25. In the Illustrated Catalogue, on the contrary, 
these contributions are divided into seventy-four, which are num- 
bered from 1 to 74 consecutively. Again, one of these seventy- 
four contributions, the exquisite dessert service, consisted of 
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perhaps a hundred separate pieces; while another item, No. 32, 
consisted of “a variety of tea cups and saucers, dessert and dinner 
plates, and déjetiner sets.” It will therefore be seen that several 
points would have to be agreed upon, before we could deter- 
mine how many “articles” Messrs. Minton contributed. As another 
example, Miiller of Oberleutensdorf, in Bohemia, sent over a package 
containing 194 kinds of boxes of children’s toys, with soldiers, ani- 
mals, tea things, and all the customary contents of such boxes; and 
as a third, Peter Harass sent from Saxony a package of cases, the 
cases containing boxes, and the boxes containing lucifers and splints 
for lucifers—what is the unit, the “article,” in such instances as 
these? The Jury Council, in their Report to the Royal Commis- 
sioners, said that the duties of the jurors had “ involved the consi- 
deration and judgment of at least a million articles ;” this tells much 
for the untiring zeal of the jurors, but it does not show how the 
units of the million were determined. 

As some of the articles were exhibited by governments, societies, 
and companies, and others by unnamed persons, the exact number 


of exhibitors cannot be given; but it appears to have been about 
15,000. 


THE OFFICIAL CATALOGUES. 


The preparation of the Official Catalogue was one of the most 
trying difficulties connected with the whole Exhibition. The con- 
tractors were dependent not simply on one, or a dozen, or a hundred 
persons—but on fifteen thousand or more, all of whom had to supply 
the materials with which the catalogue was to be constructed. So 
overwhelming were the obstructions to be surmounted by the com- 
pilers and the printers, that at ten o’clock at night on the 30th of 
April, within fourteen hours of the opening of the splendid pageant, 
not a single complete copy was printed! 

We will briefly show what it was that the compiler and the com- 
positors had to do, and then speak of the marvels which the steam 
ptinting-machine effected. 

In the first place the staff, the official directors connected with 
the catalogue, was a formidable one. The historical introduction 
was written by one gentleman; the description of the building by 
another ; the classification of subjects was entrusted to a third; the 
compilation was managed by a fourth; the scientific revision and 
preparation by a fifth; while the official revision and the sanction 
for publication were given by a sixth. These six formed a sort of 
managing committee for the Catalogue. Then came a second 
body of twenty-four persons, the annotators, whose services were 
required rather for the Illustrated than for the Shilling Catalogue; 
they were among the highest scientific men of the day, and be- 
stowed their services, each one in annotating such items as came 
within the range of his scientific or professional attainments. A 
third body, of nearly a dozen persons, rendered technical informa- 
tion and miscellaneous assistance of various kinds. There were thus 
about forty persons, besides clerks and transcribers, employed upon 
the catalogue,—independent of compositors and printers, 
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The Executive caused four varieties of blank printed forms to be 
prepared in different colours—black fof raw materials, blue for 
machinery, red for manufactures, and yellow for fine arts—the four 
sections into which the Exhibition was divided. Each form con- 
tained blank spaces for the exhibitor’s name, the country, the address 
(with the nearest post town), the capacity in which ihe exhibitor 
appeared (whether producer, importer, manufacturer, designer, 
inventor, or proprietor), the number of articles sent by him, and a 
description. ere were also minute directions given, at the back 
of these papers, of the mode in which the exhibitors should describe 
their goods, in respect to the commercial and scientific names, 
locality, uses, consumption, novelty, price, and excellence (if either 
were remarkable), and so forth, exhibitor was instructed also, 
in case he would wish to have illustrations of his foods in the large 
catalogue, to state whether they would be on steel, on stone, or on 
wood; and there were also instructions relating to the entries to be 
made in the French and German editions of the Catalogue. These 
blank forms were supplied in abundance to foreign countries, to local 
committees, and to individual exhibitors; and if any persons found 
difficulty in understanding the instructions, it was from their very 
minuteness and elaboration rather than from an opposite cause. 
The exhibitors forwarded these forms and descriptions to the office, 
one by one, and far more slowly than the editor wished ; a receipt 
was given for each returned form ; and this receipt was a guarantee 
that the articles would be received in the Exhibition. 

When the returned forms were examined they were found to present 
the most incongruous mass imaginable. Fifteen thousand persons, 
more or less, had become authors for the first time ; and calligraphy, 
orthography, grammar, syntax, science, taste, and good sense, were 
found to have been subjected to some very rude assaults. Dupli- 
cates of all the forms were filled up by the exhibitors; and of each 
pair, one was kept by the Executive Committee and one by the 
compilers. 

The next point was to divide the forms into thirty groups, ac- 
cording to the classification proposed by Dr. Playfair and adopted 
by the Commissioners. This was a difficult and tedious task, not 
only from the natural difficulties which beset all rigorous attempts 
at classification in such matters, but from the imperfect description 
given by many of the exhibitors. The task was, however, got 
through; and the forms were taken in hand, one by one, and 
“licked into shape.” More than 50,000 forms, of one colour or an- 
other, were printed, folded, enveloped, directed, and posted; and a 
notable proportion of this number were filled up, returned, and 
combined. The chief compiler (who was aided by from one to six 
subordinates) was occupied (on the various catalogues) nearly six 
months in his labours; it was about the middle of January that the 
returned forms began to drop in, and there was a continuous stream 
till July, Not only was this compilation conducted, but all the 
returns had to be numbered, tabulated, and registered, deficient 
aa licates written out, and redundancies cancelled. 

: en each section was completed (so far as the arrivals permitted) 
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it was made up into a bundle, and transmitted to Messrs. Clowes’ 
establishment, where the items were “set up” into thirty classes, 
and proofs struck off in the usual way. The first budget was thus 
sent to the printers on January 31; and by the 31st of March the 
number of articles thus catalogued (in the United Kingdom de- 
partment) was 6,010; by April 22nd it had risen to 6,241. The 
Colonial lists reached the printers between March 6th and April 
2ist. The Foreign lists came in between February 3rd and April 
23rd; Tunis was the first, Liibeck the second, and Switzerland 
the third foreign states to return their collected forms—France and 
the great countries being much later. . 

-The compositors wrought briskly ; the proofs were sent sheet by 
sheet to the compiler, in a very few hours after the MSS. had been 
supplied. Then ensued a laborious task. The scientific reviser took 
the proofs in hand, cut them up piecemeal, and allotted them to the 
various annotators, who subjected each item to an examination and 
amendment far more extensive than that which had fallen to the 
duty of the compilers. Scientific and technical inaccuracies, ill 
construction of sentences, laudatory descriptions, all had to be met 
and provided for; and brief but instructive “annotations” substi- 


tuted. In no inconsiderable number of cases the proof was valueless, 


and the item was entirely re-written. All the revised proofs were 
returned to the printers, some in little bits of only three or four 
lines ; and it required a most exact and careful system of registry to 
ensure the safety of these morsels in their transmissions to and fro. 
The cost occasioned by the numerous alterations and corrections was 
—on the Shilling Catalogues—tive times the original cost of compo- 
sition; on the French edition, three times ; on the German edition, 
four times ; and on the Illustrated Catalogue, somewhat more than 
twice the original cost. 

Most of the details above given relate to the larger or Idlustrated 
Catalogue, in which alone they would appear; but as the Shilling 
Catalogue was to be a condensed essence, great judgment had to be 
shown in abbreviating the description to two or three lines each. 
And it must not be believed that the printers could set to work, 
striking off sheet after sheet as fast as the condensed slips were set 
up and revised; they had to wait until all were done, that classifi- 
cation and numbering might be attended to. The last days of April 
were memorable days, in illustration of the capabilities of our great 
printing establishments. The Shilling Catalogue was classified, 
numbered, made up, and 10,000 copies printed and stitched in 
covers—in four days! The first complete copy was not produced 
till ten o'clock at night on April 30th; and yet 10,000 were at the 
Crystal Palace before the arrival of her Majesty on the eventful Ist 
of May. Two splendid copies, presented to die Majesty and the 
Royal Consort, were bound and gilt in a sumptuous style in six 

ours. 

The type which had heen set up from the annotators’ revised 
procfs, with perhaps an average-of eight:or ten lines to each item, 
was that which has produted the Ilustated Catalogue ; and the 
materials contained in these two. catalogues: have formed the basis 
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the for many others. The German and French Catalogues were pre- 
pared by competent translators from the condensed slips. 
E The Shilling Catalogue contains 320 pages, or twenty sheets of 
double foolscap folded into eight leaves. About 300,000 copies 
have been printed, the paper for which weighs 118 tons, or more 
than 262,000lbs. The duty paid on oe yore was no less than 
£1,575. The whole of the type employed was cast on purpose ; 
and the various catalogues and Jury Reports required no Jess than 
70,000lbs. of type. If all the copies of the Shilling Catalogue 
were piled in one heap, the summit of the pile would be fifty times 
as high as St. Paul’s. 

The various catalogues and guides relating to the Exhibition, 
8m with official sanction by the contractors, and sold within the 

wilding, were singularly numerous, and illustrate the widespread 
interest felt in the subject. They were as follow:—Out of the 18 
varieties, we are catia to give the No. sold down to Nov. 1, in 11 


cases. 
No. Sold 
: to Nov. Ist, 
Official or Shilling Catalogue ........-- 300,000 
Official Catalogue in French............ 10,000 


Official Catalogue in German .. .. 5,000 
Tilustrated Catalogue = * 
Mr. Hunt’s opsis 85,000 
The same in bu seus 
Mr. Hunt’s Handbook ....... 5,000 
Priced Catalogue, British 

Austrian 
Zollverein...... 


eeee ,000 
{ lan and Guide, English .... 26,000 
” ” French 1,000 


” ” German .... 750 
Sixpenny Coloured Plan 23,000 


And we must also find a corner to mention the neat and ingenious 
covers for the Official Catalogue. Taking all the catalogues toge- 
ther, they present the astonishing amount of about 7,000 printed 
pages. One complete copy of the whole series costs about four — 
guineas ; of which three guineas is the price for the large and beau- 
tiful “ Illustrated Catalogue.” 

The “ Descriptions,” ‘ Handbooks,’ “Guides,” “Pictures,” 
“ Visits,” “Plans,” &c., of the Exhibition, published elsewhere, ey 
have been very numerous; but we have not the means to presenta [fF 
list of them. 


NUMBER OF VISITORS. 


. Towards the close of the Exhibition, the Executive adopted an 
admirable mode of showing the. course and fluctuations of the visits 
to the building. They made use of a large diagram, analogous to 


* Only just completed, and the sale not ascertained, 
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those so much and so profitably used in meteorological tables. It 
had vertical and horizontal parallel lines; the one set for numbers, 
and the other for days; and a waving or zig-zag line marked the 
numbers who were in the building onsuccessive days. It was tinted, 
one colour for £1 days, one for 5s. days, one for 2s. 6d. days, one 
for 1s. days, and one for season tickets. There were also smaller 


diagrams on the same board, exhibiting maxima and minima re- — 
lating to days, weeks, hours, &c. This board of diagrams, and an- 


other board giving simply the numbers on successive days, were 
placed in the south transept, and presented to the eye of the visitor 


many curious statistical facts. A few of the results we shall con- 
dense, as follows :— | 


The Exhibition was open twenty-three weeks, and fragments of 


two other weeks. The visitors per week, and the daily average, 
were as follow :— 


Total Daily 
Number. Average. 
Week ending May 10 =—:118,253 19,709 

» 17 145,507, 24,251 

24 192,869 382,145 
» dune 7 247,928 40,988 
» 14 238,585 39,764 
» 21 803,015 50,502 
» 28 292,709 48,785 
» duly 5 246,739 41,123 

» 12 288,427 48,071 

» 19 805,853 60,976 

» 26 274,139 45,690 

» Aug. 2 288,519 48,086 

» 9 286,771 47,795 

» 16 252,057 42,009 

te » 23 286,539 39,423 

” » 30 211,447 35,241 
Sept. 6 214,623 35,770 

» 13 254,082 42,339 

‘5 » 20 273,830 45,555 

»» 27 275,867 45,894 

» Oct. 4 322,848 53,808 } 

» 518,277 86,379 

Total . . 6,007,944 48,536 Mean daily average. 


Besides the above, there were the six exceptional days, if we may so 
term them; viz., the opening day, the two days at 1/., the two exhi- 
bitors’ days, and the closing day: these gave an aggregate of about 
160,000 visitors. The total was thus, in round numbers, 6,170,000 
or about 43,000 per day for 144 days. 

In looking at the above list it will be seen that from the opening 
till the middle of June the numbers were gradually rising; from 
that time till the beginning of August they remained pretty equal ; 
during August they steadily declined; during September they 

y rose again, until the last week but one overtopped all its 
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predecessors; and the monster last week was almost exactly double 
the average of all the preceding weeks. This memorable week 
deserves to be recorded a little more in detail :— 


Monday, Oct.6.. 107,815 

Tuesday, Oct. 7.. 109,915 

Wednesday, Oct.8 109,760 { Average, 
Thursday, Oet.9.. 90,813 ( 89,319 daily. 
Friday, Oct. 10 .. 46,913 

Saturday, Oct.11. 53,061 


If we take the entire number by calendar months, we find the 
following results :— 


May...... 27 days, 734,814 Daily Average, 27,215 


June ....25 ,, 1,133,114 » 45,325 

July...... 27 4, 1,314,176 48,673 

August .. 26 ,, 1,023,435 39,363 

September 26 ,, 1,155,240 44,432 

October .. 13 ,, 808,237 62,172 
144 


The different days of the week had some peculiar characteristics, 
in respect to the number and rank of the visitors to the Exhibition. 
Monday and Tuesday were working-class days; Wednesday and 
Thursday partook more of middle-class days; while Friday and 
Saturday were upper-class days. Treating the days singly, instead 
of in pairs, they presented some such aspect as the following :— 

Monday was (as it always is) the great day for London shop- 
keepers and operatives of the humbler class ; on no other day did 
visitors of this rank congregate so largely at the Crystal Palace. 

Tuesday was the great day for country visitors. The Monday’s 
excursion trains brought them up by thousands; and after a good 
night’s rest, they were ready for the Hyde Park campaign on the 
morrow. 

Wednesday was the quietest and least numerically strong of the 
shilling days ; the high pressure of Monday and Tuesday seems to 
have led to a kind of exhaustion on the following day. This was 
the most satisfactory of the shilling days to those who wished to 
proceed systematically in their visits. 

Thursday, being the last shilling day of the week, numbered 
higher than Wednesday; while the visitors were generally of a 
somewhat higher grade than on Monday and Tuesday. 

Friday was the favourite day for those who waked to see every- 
thing, and to see it well, and who also thought half-a-crown well 
bestowed on a visit. It was the especial day for season-ticket 
holders of the scientific or professional or business turn of mind. 

Saturday was the day for satin visites, and trailing dresses, and 
Erard’s piano, and eau de Cologne, and aqua d’oro, and Bath chairs. 

These Bath chairs were not the least among the curiosities of the 
Exhibition ; never before did invalids have such a privilege of being 
wheeled along naves, and aisles, and galleries, thronged with the 
beautiful and the wonderful—with comfort to themselves and with 
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scarcely a shade of discomfort to others. Those who were 
present on the 4th of October, the last ‘‘ Bath-chair day,” will well 
remember what a formidable array of those vehicles made their ap- 
pearance. 

The excess of Tuesday’s numbers over those of Monday was a 
subject of general remark. In the twenty-four weeks nineteen pre- 
sented this majority in favour of Tuesday. ‘In respect to Wednes- 
day, too, Tuesday beat it in the ratio of eighteen weeks to six. The 
great day of June (64,154 on the 17th) was a Tuesday ; so was that 
of July (74,122 on the 15th) ; and that of August (68,069 on the 
5th) ; and that of September (69,346 on the 30th) ; and that of Octo- 
ber (109,915 on the 7th). The Fridays and Saturdays were nume- 
rically weak, owing to the higher charge for admission. 

The following are three pairs of contrasts, presented by the daily 
returns :-— 

Highest five-shilling day.. 44,512 May 24. 


‘Lowest ry) ee 9,327 July 19. 
Highest half-crownday .. 53,061 Oct. 11. 
Lowest ‘i +» 12,672 Sept. 6. 


Highest shilling day.. eevee 109,915 Oct. 7. 
Lowest 25,402. May 26. 

Never, in any other age or country, was such a sight presented as 
that at two o'clock on Oct. 7th, when 93,000 persons were estimated 
to have been under one roof at one time—not merely in an open 
area, like a Roman amphitheatre, but in a windowed and floored 
and roofed building. The greatest number who entered the doors 
in any one hour was between eleven and twelve o'clock on the 6th of 
October, when 28,853 persons were admitted. 

It appears to have been on the 6th of June that the Executive 
first adopted means for determining the hour, on each day, at which 
the greatest number of persons were within the building at one time. 
This can, of course, be done by keeping two correct records of en- 
trances and exits in parallel hour-columns ; the largest remainder, 
when the exits have been deducted from the entrances, will give the 
maximum for that day. Two, three, four, and five o'clock were all 
maxima on different days. Monday and Tuesday frequently pre- 
sented a two o'clock maximum ; Wednesday and Thursday generally 
three o'clock; Friday four o'clock; while Saturday (the hour of 
admission being twelve) exhibited for several weeks in succession a 
five o'clock maximum. Taking the whole of the hundred and forty- 
four days, three o’clock was nearer than any other to the maximum. 
The total number of hours during which the Exhibition was open 
to public view was about 1,200. 

In the registrar's returns those who entered the building daily 
were grouped in two classes, those who paid and those who had 
tickets; the latter included season-ticket holders, officials, and exhi- 
bitors’ attendants. The ticket admissions, until the shilling days 
began, never went lower than 12,000 per day, and averaged more 
than 14,000. On the grand opening day there were about 25,000 ; 
and on the 24th of May, the last day before the (then) much-dreaded 
shilling period, the ticket admissions were 22,000. Throughout June 
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and July these admissions only exceeded_7,000 on three occasions, 
and once fell as low as 1,300. In August they never reached 6,000. 
In September they were somewhat higher than in August. To- 
wards the close of the grand scene the ticket-holders mustered in 
force ; and the last season-ticket day (October 11) they presented 
more than 14,000 strong. On an average, there were about 6,000 
ticket-visits per day throughout, including attendants as well as 
season-ticket holders. 

The officials prepared with admirable tact for any expected rush 
of visitors at particular times. On the 26th of May, as is well 
known, the “ first shilling day” created quite an alarm in many 
quarters ; nearly 45,000 went on the previous 5s. day, under the idea 
that the next week would be one of confusion; and on the Monday 
morning strong barriers were placed at all the entrances. But the 
very fear itself kept away tens of thousands, for the total number 
was only 25,000. Although the formidable preparations were not 
required, praise is not less due to those who provided for contingen- 
cies. On Whit-Monday, again, a strong muster was expected, and 
extra arrangements were made; but the numbers did not exceed 
55,000. After the 70,000 had been quietly and happily reached, in 
August, the Executive ceased to have any fear of their building and 
its contents; and the marvellous 109,000 of the 7th of October told 
how well they understood their business. On one occasion, again, 
20,000 teetotallers were expected in one day, in addition to the ordi- 
nary numbers, and extra arrangements were made; but the corps 
mustered only 6,000 strong, and these entered by different doors. 
It is said (as one of the oddest of all odd coincidences) that the 
various fountains, through some accidental obstruction in the pipes, 
suddenly stopped playing at the instant the water-drinkers entered 
the building ; and some little time elapsed before the much-required 
supply was obtainable. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR EXCURSIONISTS. 


It was a subject which early attracted the attention of the Com- 
missioners whether or not to make any arrangements for the accom- 
modation of the myriads expected to visit London. Col. Reid and 
Mr. Alexander Redgrave, of the Home Office, were deputed to 
make such inquiries as would determine the advisability, or other- 
wise, of instituting a register of lodgings and lodging-houses, for 
the information of visitors arriving from the country. The opinion 
arrived at was, that this subject might safely be left to private enter- 
prise ; and the result bas justified that opinion. 

The safety with which individual tact may be left to manage mat- 
ters of this kind has, indeed, been strikingly exemplified. The in- 
habitants of the metropolis were daily informed by the journals of 
the thousands, and sometimes tens of thousands, who had arrived 
in London on the previous day ; but there were few who thought of 
inquiring how or where those visitors were housed during the night; 
yet they were housed, and returned to their own counties living 
proofs that overgrown London, with its two millions and a half 
of souls, can yet accommodate a few scores of thousands extra. 
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In the first place, it may be remarked that the month of May was 
a losing month to London speculators ; very few visitors arrived from 
the provinces or from foreign countries—far less than corresponded 
with the preparations made for them. These first visitors had many 
localities to choose from, and on their return they were in a position 
to give definite information to others who were to follow ; insomuch 
that almost all who have made the journey to London during this 
eventful year came with a predetermination to apply for lodgings at 
certain places indicated to them. It has thus happened that a 
lodging-house has, in many cases, had an uninterrupted string of 
visitors from one county, or perhaps one town; and from the same 
cause the houses of one street or one district have been sought by 
visitors from one county or provincial town. The neighbourhood 
of Smithfield, for instance, has been one of the head-quarters for 
Yorkshire visitors of the humbler class. 

Another circumstance worthy of note is, that most country persons 
who have friends in London have sought to apply that friendship or 
relationship to a useful purpose ; and Londoners came by degrees to 
the opinion that of all demands on their hospitality, those connected 
with the year 1851 were the most irresistible. Hence there has 
been an amount of visiting and meeting between absent and far- 
distant friends never perhaps equalled since the world began— 
taking into account the distances travelled before these meetings 
could take place. If it were possible to determine the number of 
excursionists from the country who found a temporary home under 
the roofs of London relations or friends, the sum total would be such 
as to dissipate much of our wonder that all were accommodated in 
some way or other. 

We may here give a few illustrations of the good generalship 
and good feeling which marked many of the excursion arrangements. 

Messrs. Garratt, the eminent agricultural implement makers of 
Leiston, in Suffolk, gave a holiday to all their workpeople. They 
hired two vessels to bring the party to London, and provided these 
vessels with sleeping-berths, cooking apparatus, and all available 
accommodation for making them the homes of the visitors until 
their return to Suffolk. A wharf-owner at Westminster allowed the 
vessels to be drawn up to the side of his quay or wharf, where the 
visitors could have ingress and egress. Four bullocks, ten pigs, 
the materials for an untold number of lect area: sundry bar- 
rels of beer, and other provisions, were laid in. The meal-times 
were strictly defined; the time of return at night to the vessels was 
also defined; a foreman superintended everything and everybody; 
and all facilities were afforded for visiting not only the Crystal 
Palace, but other “lions” of London. 

Another interesting and well-managed visit was that of 800 agri- 
cultural labourers, from the district around the point where Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex meet (near Crowhurst and East Grinstead). 
The clergy of the parishes conducted and even originated the trip, 
and small subscriptions had been going on for months. Dressed 
mostiy in their smock-frocks, with rosettes of coloured ribbons, the 
excursionists assembled at the nearest railway station, had a special 
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train to London Bridge, took steamers thence to Westminster Bridge, 
walked in procession to Hyde Park, entered the wondrous palace 
of industry, and there feasted their astonished gaze. They were 
systematically organized into parties; and although nearly para- 
lysed by the scene around them, Hodge and Roger and Dickon 
managed to keep together and to accompany each other back to the 
quiet district where they would henceforth be regarded as travelled 
authorities. They left the building at five o'clock, and returned as 
they came. The arrangements were so economically made, that 
the whole of the travelling expenses, there and back, amounted to 
but 2s. 2d. for each person. 

Many of the London manufacturing establishments, in arranging 
excursion trips for their workpeople, hired vans to convey them to 
Hyde Park, paid their admission money, and either provided re- 
freshments or gave them refreshment money. But it is to the trips 
from country districts that we are here more particularly referring. 


* One organized by the Duke of Northumberland was admirably ma- 


naged. The party consisted of about 150, from Alnwick, in North- 
umberland. They had a week in London, at the duke’s expense; 
and he caused a printed programme to be prepared for their guidance, 
which is worthy of being put upon record:—“ Br atways Punc- 
tTuaL.— Monday, July 21: arrive at Euston Square station at 1°15; 
go to Swan with Two Necks, Lad Lane, Cheapside; take dinner; 
go to Westminster Abbey at half-past four; see Northumberland 

ouse afterwards. Tuesday, July 22; interior of Guildhall, five 
o'clock in the morning; be at the Tower of London at half-past 
eight in the morning; take steamboat at London Bridge for the 
Thames Tunnel; return by steamboat to Westminster Bridge; walk 
to the Waterloo Road station, and go by the Windsor loop line rail- 
way to the Brentford station; walk thence to Sion House; return 
by same railway to Waterloo Road station. Wednesday, July 23; 
the Great Exhibition, Hyde Park. Thursday, July 24; the Great 
Exhibition, Hyde Park. Friday, July 25; Houses of Parliament, 
nine o'clock in the morning; British Museum; Regent’s Park, Zoo- 
logical Gardens. Saturday, July 26; St. Paul’s Cathedral; walk 
and view the exterior of various buildings in the city; return home 
to Northumberland.” 

Since the opening, no fewer than 510 schools visited the Exhibi- 
tion, or at least portions of schools; the total number of these juve- 
nile visitors being 43,715—for all, or nearly all of whom, one shil- 
ling each had been paid as admission money. No less than 900 
Christ’s Hospital children visited the building. On many days the 
school children exceeded one thousand in number; sod on Sep- 
tember 18 they made up the remarkable number of 2,729. 

The cab arrangements of the metropolis during the Exhibition 
were much assisted by a course of proceeding adopted by the Com- 
missioners of Police. When the Exhibition was approaching its 
period of high numbers, the police authorities caused a useful manual 
to be prepared and printed, and copies given to the policemen sta- 
tioned at and near the entrances to the building. In this manual 
the correct fares are stated from the Crystal Palace to all parts of 
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the metropolis—to the ambassadors’ and consuls’ residences, the 
banking-houses, the bazaars, the bridges and the Thames Tunnel, 
the city halls, the club-houses, the chief commercial establishments, 
the docks, the various exhibitions, the public gardens, the public 
offices, the fire-engine stations, the hospitals, the scientific and lite- 
rary institutions, the museums, the palaces, the parks, the picture 
galleries, the police courts, the pean the railways, the squares, 
the theatres, &c. Not only are fares given, but the correct distances 
in miles and yards. As this manual is doubtless still in existence, 
it will remain permanently useful for purposes beyond those imme- 
diately contemplated. A second manual was at the same time pre- 
pared, taking Whitehall as a centre instead of the Crystal Palace. 

On the opening day, the carriages conveying visitors to Hyde 
Park, if ranged in a continuous line, were estimated to have given a 
total length of nearly twenty miles; leaving out of view those which 
may have arrived in other directions, and those whose arrival was 
after twelve o’clock, the police counted the following numbers, as 
having arrived at the Park gates by the hour of noon :—1,050 state 
cartiages and private carriages generally, 800 broughams, 600 post- 
ing and hackney carriages, 1,500 cabs, 300 clarences, and 380 vehi- 
cles of other descriptions—making a total of 4,630. On the last 
public day (Oct. 11), when the numbers were not half so many as 
on the preceding Tuesday, but when they included a stronger 
muster of carriage-riding and cab-riding visitors, there were said to 
be 3,920 cabs which “set down” between nine in the morning and 
four in the afternoon at the Crystal Palace; together with 1,649 
private vehicles, and 1,063 omnibuses—making a total of 6,632. 

In respect to railways, the Exhibition does not appear to have 
benefitted them before the Ist of May. The bringing of exhibitors 
and exhibitors’ goods to London did not swell the receipts so much 
as had been expected. The receipts for the first four months of the 

ear, on all the railways which have termini in London, exceeded 

y only 9 per cent. those of the corresponding period in 1850; and 
as many additional miles of railway had been opened in the interval, 
this increase was virtually reduced to nothing. During the month 
of May, too, the increase was not very notable; but from thence to 
the middle of October it was important. During the Exhibition 
period of twenty-four weeks, the receipts on the above-mentioned 
lines (viz. those whose termini are at Paddington, Euston Square, 
King’s Cross, Shoreditch, Fenchurch Street, London Bridge, and 
Waterloo Bridge) were about £3,700,000, against £2,900,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1850. How much of this very large 
increase (£800,000) was due to the Exhibition, it is impossible to 
say but the Exhibition must have been far more effective than any 
other cause in producing the result. —s 

The trains which brought the excursionists to London were never 
before equalled either in number or magnitude. One thousand 
persons in a train was a common number; two thousand occurred 
frequently ; three thousand was the number on more than a single 
occasion. But the greatest, the most gigantic of all, was a Great 
Western train in the last week of the display; it is said to have con- 
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sisted of 150 of the immense broad-gauge carriages, in which 5,000 
Bath and Bristol folks were packed. If this really formed one 
train, it must have far exceeded the Crystal Palace in length. 


THE FINANCIAL RESULTS, 


The receipts at, and in relation to, the Exhibition, by which it 
was made a self-supporting concern, were truly remarkable. 

Of the season tickets, no less than 10,892 gentlemen's tickets at 
three guineas each, and 8,615 ladies’ tickets at two guineas each, 
were sold before the Exhibition commenced, making together 19,507, 
for which more than £52,000 was paid. About 6,000 more tickets 
were sold during the period of the Exhibition; and it is worthy of 
note that of these 6,000, the ladies took off nearly a thousand more 
than the gentlemen. Nearly all the tickets were purchased at the 
original prices of three guineas and two — each, respectively ; 
— ving become very small when the reduction of price oc- 
cu 

The smallest money receipt at the doors was on the second day 
after the opening: the largest was on the third day before the 
closing: these sums were 482/. and 5,283/. respectively, the former 
in sovereigns and the latter in shillings. There were two admis- 
sion days at 1/., twenty-eight at 5s., thirty at 2s. 6d., eighty at Is., 
one for season-tickets only, two for exhibitors and their friends, and 
one for exhibitors and the officials ; making up the total of a hun- 
dred and forty-four. 


The receipts at the doors, arranged in calendar months, were as 


follow :— 

£ Daily <£ 
May.e.ee+ 27 days, 67,999, Average, 2,518 
June ....25 ,, 61,706 468 
July. eevee ” 73,445 ” 2,720 
August....26 ,, 58,890 ,, 2,265 | 
September. 26 ,, 62,795 » 2,415 
October .. 13 ,, 41,923 » 228 


144 £364,758 £2,533 Mean average. 
Few things were more remarkable than the equability of the 
receipts at different prices, the numbers diminishing pretty nearly in 
the same ratio as the prices increased. The sums taken on the 
highest crown day, the highest half-crown day, and the highest 
shilling day, approached very near to each other, being (in round 
numbers) 5,000/., 4,800/., and 5,300/. respectively. The lowest 
receipts, of the three classes, also approached near to an equality. 
The total receipts from all sources make up half a million sterling 
in the following items:— 
Subscri tions.. ev £67,000 
Season Tickets 68,000 
Single Admissions 307,000 
Refreshment Contract 5,000 
Catalogue Contract 3,200 
Royalty on Medals ...,.......... 900 
Washing, Retiring, and Umbrella Rooms .... 3,700 
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These sums are given in round numbers, and one or two small 
items are omitted; but the total is stated to be 505,107/7. The 
seventh item in the above list is not among the least curious; it was 
collected in sums varying from one halfpenny to two pence. 

It is calculated that the 275,000/. taken in silver coin at the doors 
(about 82,000/. having been in gold) must have weighed about 35 
tons, and have measured 900 cubic feet. Only 90/. was taken in 
bad money throughout the whole period, and scarcely any of this 
was on “shilling” days. Each day’s receipts were taken by from 
sixteen to twenty-four money-takers, from whom porters carried the 
money to collectors, who handed it over to tellers ; when it had been 
counted and registered, the cashiers or treasurers locked it in a 
strong box, from which it was transferred to the Bank of England 
on the following morning in boxes holding 600/. each. It was only 
during a few hours in the last eventful week that the twenty- 
four turn-tables were unequal to the admission of the shilling visitors 
fast enough, and when extra hands had to take the shillings with 
no other safeguard than a vigilant superintendent standing by. 
Although it was announced that “ no change” would be given at the 
doors, this rule was occasionally relaxed, for the money received 
varied in amount from a farthing to a ten-pound note. On the last 
“shilling Monday” the silver coin received at the doors required 
two cabs to convey it to the Bank ; it weighed nearly 15 cwt. 

The per contra account of the Commissioners will probably not 


_ be made public before this sheet goes to press. 


STATISTICS OF JURY AWARDS. 


The details of the Jury Awards do not come within our present 
object; but the following are the general results, as affording mate- 
rials for comparison. 

There were 166 “ Council Medals,” 2,876 “ Prize Medals,’ and 
2,042 “ Honourable Mentions,” making a total of 5,084 honorary 
distinctions of all kinds. If we take the exhibitors at the estimated 
number of 15,000, about one-third were deemed worthy of some 
kind of recognition. Of the total number, 2,039 were absorbed by 
the United Kingdom, and 3,045 by foreign exhibitors. Our foreign 
guests occupied about two-fifths of the space, and took off three- 
fifths of the honours. The greatly-coveted ‘*‘ Council Medals” were 
awarded in the ratio of 79 to British and 87 to foreign exhibitors ; 
the “ Prize Medals,” 1,244 British and 1,632 foreign ; the “‘ Honour- 
able Mentions,” 716 British and 1,326 foreign. 

In relation to different classes of exhibited articles, there were a 
few striking and instructive facts. In machinery, in manufactures, 
in metal, and in glass and porcelain manufactures, the British exhi- 
bitors gained more prizes than all the foreigners combined. In tex- 
tile fabrics, in fine arts, and in miscellaneous manufactures, the 
foreign exhibitors took off the honours in the ratio of about three- 
frfths to two-fifths British. But in the section of raw materials for 
food and manufactures the foreign exhibitors gained nearly four times 
as many prizes as the British (988 to 262). It would be a hasty 
generalisation to infer from thence that Britain is a ———= g 
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and not a producing country; but the simple facts themselves 
are worthy of note, whether we theorise concerning them or not. 

The great honours, the Council Medals, were very unequally dis- 
tributed in respect to the classes of exhibited articles ; for out of the 
whole number of 166, no less than 88 (more than one-half) were 
awarded for machinery alone. This is a significant fact; showin 
that the Juries, or rather the Council of Chairmen, were not deterre 
by the gorgeous display around them from doing justice to the great 
working agencies by which modern wealth is produced. 


MINOR STATISTICS. 


We will conclude with a rapid glance at a few minor, but still 
curious and interesting, facts concerning the building and those who 
visited it. 

The temperature and climatology of the Exhibition had various 
points of interest. During the first month or two the heat was not 
excessive; the canvas awning served as a sun-screen, while the louvre- 
boards admitted a current of fresh air.. At length, however, at three 
o'clock on one particular Saturday, a temperature of 86° Fahr. was 
experienced in the centre of the nave, and 94° in the much-thronged 
“‘ wax-work” gallery. This necessitated the removal of many of the 
vertical sashes, by a judicious management of which the building 
was never again unbearably hot. Mr. Bennett, one of the clock 
and watch exhibitors, placed about twenty thermometers in various 
parts of the building; and near these were skeleton forms to be 
filled up with entries of the temperature at intervals of two hours 
throughout the whole period. Whoever has preserved a complete 
set of these papers might institute many curious tabulations arising 
out of them. 

But the electric telegraph was made the means of converting the 
Crystal Palace into a gigantic observatory, whence the weather 
could be observed all over England. Electric wires, as is well 
known, are laid down from London to the principal towns; and the 
Crystal Palace was made one link in the chain. At nine o'clock 
every morning certain officers in about five-and-thirty towns transmit 
to London a meteorological register for that hour at each town, 
giving the direction of the wind, the height of the barometer, and 
the state of the weather. A neat lithographic skeleton map of 
Great Britain was engraved, with the railways and stations ; and on 
this were laid down, every day, the meteorological observations of 
that day from about twenty towns, each set being engraved, in conve- 
nient symbols, near the name of the town to which they belonged. 
For many weeks before the close of the Exhibition these maps 
were purchaseable (a new edition every day) in the Crystal Palace 
ata penny each. The maps were published by Mr. faekions of 
Charing Cross, and a complete set of them is certainly not among 
the least of the curiosities of the Great Exhibition. 

Such a commonwealth did this Crystal Palace and its inmates be- 
come, that a regular postage system became necessary. Early in 
June a Belgian post office was erected in the south transept, such as 
are used in the towns of Belgium. It was a hollow cylinder about 
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five feet high, with a mouth something like an ordinary letter box ; 
there was a locked door beneath the box, and an inscription label 
above it. Letters were put into this box, and were taken out three 
times a day for despatch to their destinations. The Postmaster- 
General sent directly and specially to the Crystal Palace for and 
with letters, without the intervention of any of the branch offices ; 
and there was a regular post establishment ‘within the building in 
connexion with all the separate departments, British and Foreign. 
For a long period after the opening of the Exhibition the daily de- 
spatch of letters averaged 500, and the daily receipt 300. 

Whatever might be the subject of a letter addressed to the 
governing body of the Exhibition, it was, we believe, a rule to pre- 
serve and register the letter, so that it may be found on a very short 
notice if wanted. The whole collection would include some of the 
richest bits of epistolizing which any collector could desire; and 
were it not that the letters deal in matters which can hardly be made 
public, a most amusing selection might be made out of them. 

The losing of personal property in the Exhibition, the finding of 
the lost articles by the police, and the plan for restoring them to their 
proper owners, form a curious chapter in the history of the Crystal 
Palace. 

What may be the total number of articles thus suddenly deprived 
of owners is known approximately but not exactly. In the two 
months from May 1 to June 30, they amounted to the astonishing 
number of upwards of one thousand. Pocket-handkerchiefs took 
the lead, to the number of 271 ; parasols were next, 118; bracelets, 
brooches, and shawl-pins, together made up 255; veils and falls and 
neck-ties and bonnet-shades figured at 94; ladies’ cuffs and gloves 
and goloshes numbered together 39 ; shawls and victorines were 30. 
The minor articles, or articles in smaller number, were most mis- 
cellaneous, and comprised every imaginable thing which could 
reasonably be taken to an exhibition—umbrellas, shirt-studs, cata- 
logues, books, bunches of keys, lockets, camp-stools, slippers, great 
coats, card cases, chains, knives, pincushions, walking sticks, specta- 
cles, eye-glasses, opera-glasses, pencil cases, rings, fans, watches, 
toothpicks, thimbles, reticules, baskets, boxes, scent-bottles, &c. 
Purses were not wanting to fill up the inventory, containing sums 
varying from £0 Os. Od. to £5 9s. 4d.; while the sum of £2 10s. 03d. 
was picked up in loose coins, One of the articles secured by the 
police, and made to figure in their report, must ever take rank 
among the marvels of the Great Exhibition ; it was “ one petticoat!” 
Pope says, of flies in amber :— 

“ The things themselves are neither rich nor rare ; 

The wonder ’s how the devil they got there,” 
And so we may say of this particular garment, under the circum- 
stances. A second and a third list of the same kind was made 
public. The final list of totals, brought down to October 24, 
figured at 5,167, of which 3,318 were still waiting for claimants— 
materials here for supplying a tolerable “ store.” 

Ti says much for the good organisation of the police that such a 
plan as this “Found Register” should have been proposed, and 
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should have been carried out with such truthfulness. It is said 

that no less than 1,849 lost articles have been recovered by ap- 

plication to the police, whose admirable conduct in and around 

the building was beyond all praise. Nor were lifeless things the 

only ones that went astray; many a luckless child got separated 

from its parents in the vast building; but the police station 

at Prince’s Gate became an asylum for the little wanderers, the 
whole of whom were ultimately restored to the proper quarters. 

In every other public exhibition, the mere supply of light refresh- 
ments is so small an item in a financial aspect, that it seldom needs 
remark; but at the Crystal Palace this as well as everything else 
assumed a character of great magnitude. Not only was a sum of 
£5,500 given for permission to sell refreshments within the building, 
but the contractors candidly acknowledge that they have made large 
profits by the venture. The central refreshment court was farmed 
or leased by one firm; the eastern and western courts by another; 
and both have, since the close of the Exhibition, published a list of 
the quantities of creature-comforts brought by them to the Exhibi- 
tion building, and there sold and consumed. We will combine these 
two lists together, and give the chief items in a somewhat altered 
form, and in round numbers:— 


Small Loaves, Rolls, and Biscuits.............. 120,000 


Plain Buns... cece ee ee 870,000 

Bath Buns eco ere 930,000 

Banb and other Cakes es ee 220,000 
Cake sold per lb. ...... 50,000 Ibs. 
Meat Patties and Rolls 6 90,000 

Beef, Tongue, 260,000 lbs. 
Rough Ice eeeeeeeeeseee#eeesegseereeeeerseeeetes 800,000 Ibs. 

Salt reese ee ee es 80,000 lbs, 
Milk and Cream - 65,000 quarts 
Tea, Coffee, and Chocolate . 21,000 lbs. 
Lemonade, Soda Water, and Ginger Beer ...... 1,090,000 bottles 
With a few other minor items. These enormous quantities were not 
consumed wholly by the visitors; there was an “ Exhibitors’ dining- 
toom,” where sometimes two thousand cold dinners were disposed of 
in a day. 

The a ecuadk of money taken for these eatables and drinkables is 
an item of statistics on which no information has been afforded; and 
a guess would be of little value, except from one who is profession- 
ally cognizant how many sixpenny cups of coffee may be made from 
a pound of the berry, or how many sandwiches may be carved out 
of a pound ofham. The uninitiated may ferret out this fact, how- 
ever—that buns, with ginger-beer and similar bottled liquids, brought 
a round sum of £30,000; and a few other items may te elicited to 
reward a little arithmetical calculation. 
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III.—CENSUS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 1851. 


The following is an Extract from the Introduction to the Official Tables 
of the of making up the | 

Tue Census Act, and the instructions issued in conformity with its 
provisions, required that the 40,000 enumerators employed should 
copy into as many books all the particulars collected by them con- 
cerning the inhabitants of Great Britain. These books were to be 
placed, complete, in the hands of the 2,190 registrars in England, 
and the 1,074 superintendents of parishes and burghs in Scotland, 
who were to subject them to a strict examination, and make all 
necessary corrections. This being accomplished, the books were to 
be transferred to the custody of the 624 superintendent registrars in 
England, and the 115 sheriffs, sheriffs-substitute, and provosts in 
Scotland, who were required to test the accuracy of their contents by 
a further process of revision. 

The Act of Parliament allowed these officers until the Ist of June, 
for the purpose of returning the revised books to the Census Office, 
where they have still to undergo strict and minute examination and 
revision, before any detailed and authentic statement of results can 
be presented to the world. As this essential labour must, however, 
of necessity, engage much time, it was thought desirable not to 
withhold from the public such an approximation to the facts as 
might be obtained, without waiting for the entire completion of this 
series of checks. The registrars, therefore, in England, and the 
sheriffs and provosts in Scotland, were desired to frame and to for- 
ward to the Census Office, summaries of the population and houses 
within their respective districts. 

From these summaries a number of tables have been compiled, 
and they must be taken to represent the results of the Census ac- 
cording to the statements of the local officers, previous to the revision 
now in progress at the central office. And although minute accu- 
racy is not in these tables to be looked for, neither is it to be ap- 
prehended that the alterations which a careful revision of the 
original documents may render necessary for a future publication, 
will be of importance sufficient to lessen the value of the figures, as 
materials for whatever general inferences may fairly be drawn from 
them. [We have given those Tables which comprehend the most 
interesting results, without going into analytical details. | 

In the present publication, the “ Counties of England and Wales,” 
which may be denominated “ Registration Counties,’ comprise 

toups of Registration Districts, generally conterminous with Poor 
ee Unions; consequently the aggregates of such districts seldom 
_correspond with the precise boundaries of the actual counties. The 
rule adopted, whenever a district extends into more than one county, 
has been to assign it wholly to that county in which, at the Census 
of 1841, the greater portion of the population of that district was 
located. For the purpose of comparison between the different 
Censuses, the population of the counties previous to 1841 is given 
for the same boundaries as those which have since been assigned to 
the “ Registration Counties.” As Scotland is still without any 
system of registration, the counties there remain as before. 
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Il.—HovseEs and in CountTIEs in ScoTLanp 


in 1851. 


CounrTIEs. 


Houses. 


Population. 


Inha- 
bited. 


bited. 


Uninha- | Build- 
ing. 


Persons. 


Males. 


Females. 


SCOTLAND .... 


SovuTHERN Coun- 
TIES. 
Dunffriesshire.... 

Kirkcudbright 
¢Stewartry) .... 
Wigtownshire .... 


Renfrewshire .... 
Dumbartonshire .. 
Lanarkshire 


Linlithgowshire .. 
Edinburghshire .. 
Peeblesshire 

Selkirkshire 

Roxburghshire ... 
Berwickshire .... 
Haddingtonshire.. 
Fifeshire .... 
Kinross-shire .... 
Clackmannanshire 


NORTHERN Covun- 
TIES, 
Perthshire .... 
Forfarshire 
Kincardineshire .. 
Aberdeenshire.... 
Banffshire ...... 
Elginshire 
Nairnshire 
Inverness-shire .. 
Argyllshire ...... 
Ross-and-Cromar- 
tyshire ........ 
Sutherlandshire .. 
Caithness-shire .. 
Orkney & Shetland 


366,650, 11,956] 2,378 


2,870,784 


1,363,622 


1,507,162 


13,265 


7,406 
6,897 
24,514 
2,325 
1,0736 
4,796 
37,348 
11,423 
4,063 
19,919 
1,773 


78,057 
43,130 


189,286 
16,576 
159,064 
44,923 
532,114 
85,726 
30,044 
258,824 
10,582 
9,797 
51,570 
36,287 
36,396 
153,011 
8,913 
22,985 


139,216 
174,731 
34,743 
214,658 
53,936 
38,671 


96,328 
88,567 


82,625 
25,771 


43,253) 


9,966) 


37,038 


20,166 
20,191 
92,188 

7,485 
74,671 
22,261 

259,214 
41,649 
15,075 

118,537 

5,264 
4,833 
25,119 
17,357 
17,534 
72,412 
4,291 
11,347 


66,481 
80,275 
17,065 
101,057 
25,414 
17,961 
4,690 
44,648 
43,357 


38,751 
11,888 


38,542 
62,313 


18,146 


41,019 


23,144 
23,062 
97,098 
9,091 
84,393 
22,662 
272,900 
44,077 
14,969 
140,287 
5,318 
4,964 
26,451 
18,930 
18,862 
80,599 
4,622 
11,638 


72,735 
94,456 
17,678 
113,601 
28,521 
20,710 
5,276 
51,680 
45,210 


43,874 
13,883 
20,396 


27,257 


35,056 
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66 
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96| 11 | 3 
Hee 1,333 23] 10 
be 6,361, 251) 44 
6,448} 419] 41 
24,644) 1,076) 134 | 
1, 12 | 
2,967, 95) 53 
He 22,516 q 
at 18,828, 566) 117 | | 
6,678, 261) 42 | | 
32,110 768} 179 | | 
10,539, 419| 62 | | 
| 7,606, 218) 77 | 
2,020 24 2 
17,516, 371) 79 | 4 
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f TABLE V.—Hovses and Porvtation in Istanps in the Britisn SEas, 
on March 3lst, 1851. 


PoPULATION. 


IsLanps. 


bited. 


Inha- 


Persons. 


Males. |Females 


Islands in the British Seas 


21,826 


142,916 


66,511 


76,405 


Guernsey 
Man. 


7,897 
5,318 
8,611 


57,155 


33,645 
52,116 


26,360 
15,598 
24,553 


30,795 
18,047 
27,563 


TABLE VI.—Hovsrs and Porviation of ENGLAND and Wa es, of Scor.anp, 
and of the Istanps in the British Seas, on March 3lst, 1851. 


Houses. 


POPULATION. * 


Inha- 


Unin- |Build- 


bited. 


ing. 


Males. 


Females. 


Great Britain and Islands 
in the British Seas . ./3,669,437 


165,931) 29,11 


20,936,468 


10,192,721 


10,743,747 


England and Wales ._ ./3,280,961 
Scotland . +|_ 366,650 
Islands in the British 


152,898) 26, 


11,956 


1,077 


17,922,768 
2,378] 2,870,784 


142,916 


8,762,588 
1,363,622 


66,511 


9;160,180 
1,507,162 


76,405 


* Seamen and others on board vessels on the night of 30th March, 1851, ate included 


in the numbers given in these Tables, 


TABLE VII.—In 1841 the Summary of Hovsgs and Porutarion stood as follows: 


Houses. 


POPULATION. 


Inha- 
bited. 


Unin- 
habited. 


| 
Persons. 


Males. 


Females. 


Great Britain and Islands 
in the British Seas . .'3,464,007 
England and Wales . -|2,041,491 
Scotland . -| 503,357 

Islands in the} British; 
19,159) 


193,061 


172,889 
24,307 


18,664,761 


9,077 ,436 


9,587,325 


27,651] 15,911,725 
2,760) 26,28,957 
124,079 


7,773,411 
1,246,427 


57,598 


8,138,314 
1,382,530 
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IV.—THE COUNTY COURTS. 


Tue origin of the schyremotes, or county courts, is lost in 
remote antiquity, and black-letter lawyers have differed alike as 
to their constitution and their jurisdiction ; but there is one point 
on which all agree, that in the time of the Saxons these courts 
were the most important tribunals of the country. Alfred is said 
to have first divided England into counties and the counties into 
hundreds, with the view of obtaining a better administration of 
justice, and it is not to be doubted that he improved many of the 
then existing legal institutions. But the county courts, the 
creation of which is generally attributed to him, would seem to 


. have existed at a period long anterior to his reign, and to have 


been an essential part of the Saxon judicial system. 

Learned men also differ as to whether the schyremotes pos- 
sessed a criminal as well as a civil jurisdiction. The presence of 
the king’s gerefa, the language of several edicts of our early kings, 
and the opinions of many writers of great research, (to say nothing 
of the fact, that the inferior manorial and hundred courts indubi- 
tably possessed extensive powers for the punishment of offences, ) 
would seem to justify the opinion that these courts administered 
criminal as elas civil justice. Be this as it may, in Saxon times 
they exercised at once a civil and an ecclesiastical jurisdiction : 
‘* Let the bishop and the earl meet the country, the one to state 
the law of God, and the other the law of the land.” 

This county court was held twice, or oftener if necessary, in the 
course of the year. It was presided over by the earl or count (or, 
as he was called in more early times, the Ealdorman), who was 
the king’s lieutenant in the county, and possessed supreme mili- 
tary and civil authority therein. In court he was assisted by the 
bishop, and attended by the king’s gerefa or reve, whose duties 
were to carry into execution the judgments awarded and to levy 
the fines due to the king. This shire-reve seems occasionally to 
have acted as deputy for the earl; when the bishop retired soon 
after the Conquest, the earl no longer condescended to preside, and 
the administration of civil justice may thus be considered, from 
the time of William the Norman, to have been left in this ancient 
tribunal to the king’s reve, or sheriff, in the court of his county. 

But the sheriff never became the judge. His duties in the schyre- 
mote, till some of its powers were lately transferred to the new 
county courts, were exclusively ministerial. In the Saxon ccurts, 
all the thanes or free owners of land in the county above the rank 
of ceorls or churls were bound to attend. They acted as judges 
in each case; both the law and the facts were determined by them. 
The earl, bishop, or sheriff, when presiding, was required to have 
with him the dom boc, or code of laws; the facts of the case were 
generally known to the assembled freeholders; when unknown, 
they were proved as directed by the laws : —when incapable of such 
proof, the parties were examined on oath. The judgment was 
pronounced by the majority of the assembled ‘‘ sectatores,’’ lat- 
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terly called suitors, and the sheriff was charged with its execu- 
tion. 

Nor was there any formal mode of procedure. The plaintiff 
commenced his suit when and how he pleased. He himself sum- 
moned the defendant to appear before the court to answer his 
demand. He stated his grounds of action in his own language ; 
he was tied to no form,—exposed to none of the numerous difficul- 
ties and delays which we owe to the special Reeners of modern 
times ;—he was restricted to nothing but satisfying the judges of 
his right to redress of some kind. The witnesses were examined 
publicly ; they were known to the judges; the degree of credi- 
bility to be attached to their evidence was apparent to all. The 
distinction between /aw and equity was unknown; justice was 
what was asked and given. 

The burg-motes, manorial courts, and wapentakes or hundred 
courts, had a similar mode of procedure within their respective 
jurisdictions. 

Till the Conquest, then, such was the administration of civil 
justice in the county courts. It was administered at every man’s 
door ; the ‘‘ law’s delay,’’ attorneys, and bills of costs, had not yet 
sprung into existence—justice, good or bad, was at all events 
local, it was cheap, and it was generally expeditious. ‘‘ Let no 
man (says a law of Edgar) seek to the king for matters of va- 
riance, unless he cannot find right at home; but if that right be 
too heavy for him to bear, let him seek to the king to have it 
lightened.’”’ By the Saxon constitution, there was but one supe- 
rior court of justice, the ‘‘ Wittenagemote,”’ which combined a 
jurisdiction in matters civil, ecclesiastical, and criminal, with the 
EE: legislative position of the general council of the sovereign. Soon 
oe after the Conquest the ecclesiastical jurisdiction was diverted into 

a @ another channel ; the supreme civil and criminal jurisdiction, by 
the introduction of the feudal law, became vested in the sovereign 
and his great council, the ‘‘ aula regis.” That court comprised 
all the great officers of state, and at first attended, like the Wit- 
tenagemote, on the person of the sovereign. With the subdivision 
which afterwards took place of the aula regis, the appointment of 
a chief justiciary, the creation of a Revenue court (the origin of 
our Exchequer), and the permanent establishment of the Court of 
Common Pleas at Westminster, all students of English history 
are familiar. 

Until the end of the reign of the Conqueror, justice was admi- 
nistered in the county and hundred courts very much as it had 
been under the Saxons.’ But the Norman policy was that of every 
feudal chief, to make the administration of the law flow directly 
¥ from, and be dependent on, the sovereign, and from him through 
mek sy the inferior jurisdictions—a policy the more necessary to be pursued 
i in England, from the peculiar position of the Crown having been 
i z seized by a new dynasty, introducing a new judicial system. 

rae In the manors of the king, courts were held by his bailiffs—in 
those of the Norman lords, by them and their officers. In the 
county courts, which had ceased to determine matters of ecclesias- 
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tical cognizance, the bishop no longer assisted, the sheriff held the 
place of the Saxon earl. In all, however, the procedure was still 
according to the ancient customs of the realm. In the county 
courts the freeholders, and in the manorial courts the free tenants 
of the manor, were the judges. . 

But the Conqueror first acted systematically on the feudal 
maxim, that the king was the fountain of all judicial authority, 
though there can be no doubt that writs had been addressed by 
the Saxon sovereigns to the inferior courts, to hasten or further 
the ends of justice. The Conqueror appointed justices at his 
pleasure, or, when occasion required, to make circuits through the 
country. These judges, whose office was analogous to our subse- 
quent justices in Eyre, travelled over England nominally to admi- 
nister justice, but extortion and iniquity of every kind frequently 
attended their steps. Hence the clause in Magna Charta, ‘‘ Nulli 
vendemus, nulli negabimus, nulli differemus rectum vel justitiam.” 
Since which well-known security against judicial corruption, jus- 
tice has rarely indeed been sold ; but a system of extortion in the 
shape of fees (principally to support patent offices and sinecures 
for the hangers-on of the Crown) has been established, in direct 
violation of the spirit of this enactment, and which has indirectly 
but immensely contributed to the outery against the administration 
of the law in the superior tribunals. Sometimes the king by his 
writ interfered in the procedure of the county court, by ordering 
causes there to be tried before his justices. Judgments in causes 
heard before the itinerant judges, or heard in the inferior court by 
the king’s writ, were certified to the king, and enforced by the 
authority of the Crown. 

These proceedings were the origin of our present system at 
Westminster, and of the mode in which the jurisdiction of the 
county court may be increased by writ of justicies. 


Within a short time after the Conquest, the local courts fell into” 


comparative disuse. Various causes may have contributed to this 
result. An institution well adapted to the simple state of society 
of the Saxons was not calculated to answer the purposes of a more 
advanced civilization. The departure of the bishops from the 
county courts left the judges there in perfect judicial darkness ; 
the light of the Roman law, with which the ecclesiastics of that 
time were familiar, was no longer brought in to assist the adminis- 
tration of justice in a court, which in its constitution was composed 
of ignorant and often prejudiced landowners, with no rules of right 
before them but the traditions or customs of a semi-barbarous age. 
After the departure of the earls and the bishops the great barons 
would no longer attend as suitors or judges. From this cause 
alone the courts would cease to inspire confidence ; but what con- 
tributed most of all to the destruction of these tribunals was the 
persevering policy of the Crown in centralizing the administration 
of the law. Cognizance of causes in the superior courts was a 
matter of favour, not of right. The stern law and practice of the 
Normans once introduced was carried into full effect; and the 
suitor knew that if justice was to be procured, only with greater 
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76 The County Courts. 

trouble and at greater cost, at all events he was not exposed to the 
effect of local prejudices, and the judgment awarded him was not 
without immediate results. 

So much mischief resulted, however, from the destruction of the 
inferior tribunals, that in the reign of Henry I. it was found neces- 
sary to legislate for their partial restoration. But the command 
of the king that the county and hundred courts should be held as 
they had been in the reign of Edward I. was attended with no 
good effect; and in the reign of Henry II. eighteen justices in Eyre 
were appointed to visit each of the three circuits into which Eng- 
land was then divided, and a system was thus established, which, 
with some alterations, continues to the'presentday. It is clear that 
the presence in the counties at stated intervals of the judges of the 
superior courts, would give a finishing stroke to the local tribunals. 

The administration of justice by the king’s justiciaries on circuit 
had been well established in the reign of Edward I., and the statute 
of Gloucester, passed in the sixth year of that king’s reign, had 
enacted, ‘that none shall have writs of trespass before justices 
unless he swear that the goods taken were worth 40s. at the least.” 
This attempt to create a limit between the superior and inferior 
jurisdictions was disregarded by the former, which have continued 
ever since to exercise a concurrent jurisdiction with the inferior 
courts. When the cause of action does not amount to 40s. (modern 
money) the supreme courts will stay proceedings, but the 40s. of 
the days of Edward I. would amount to at least 25/. of our money. 
The county courts, five years ago, had no cognizance of suits above 
40s.; in effect, therefore, their jurisdiction had been diminished 
from a cognizance of suits for 25/. to actions for 40s.; that of the 
superior courts had been extended downwards to include suits for 
pittances which the law required should exceed 40s. 

Sir Matthew Hale was so convinced of the inconveniences re- 
sulting from the want of Iccal tribunals, that he recommended that 
the jurisdiction of the inferior courts should be extended to include 
demands for 10/., a sum which, in the altered value of money, 
would now represent a much larger amount. Before his time, 
however, the increasing evils of the centralization system (evils 
which were developed daily and in exact proportion to the increase 
of commerce, wealth, and population) had become so apparent, 
that a remedy had been attempted by the establishment of courts 
of conscience. The first of these courts was created in the reign 
of Henry VIII. in the City of London, and afterwards regulated 
by statute in the reign of James I. Long before this period the 
expense and delay attending suits in the courts at Westminster, 
had been found to be erying grievances. 

Sir William Blackstone, in his lectures in 1773, expressed a 
wish that the proceedings in the county and hundred courts could 
be again revived. He characterised his proposal as a plan ‘‘en- 
tirely agreeable to the constitution and genius of the nation ;”’ and 
the view which the well-known commentator held eighty years 
ago, would seem to be amply justified by the public favour 
which the lately established courts have obtained. Nothing, how- 
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ever, was done to reorganise the simple and efficacious procedure of 
the old Saxon schyremotes. The county courts had, it is true, and 
still have, it would appear, unlimited jurisdiction for the recovery 
of debts and demands, and in many actions for trying rights of 
property, in virtue of what is called a writ of justicies. This writ 
itself confers these extensive powers; but the procedure under it 
was, and still is, attended with all the evils of special pleading, all 
the cost, delay, and difficulty, attendant upon actions in the superior 
courts. 

The courts of conscience then naturally multiplied exceedingly. 
In 1833 there were no less than sixty established throughout 
England ; but they too failed completely, from a variety of reasons, 
to serve the purposes for which they had been established. In the 
mean time, the small but gradually increasing sect of law reform- 
ers had sprung up ; and it is to the exposure of the numerous defects 
of our judicial system by Jeremy Bentham, to the subsequent 
labours of Mr. Brougham in parliament, and to the steady and 
paige assistance of the few members of the profession wha 

ave taken in hand the improvement of our legal institutions, that 
we owe the county courts now established throughout the kingdom. 
With the labours of Bentham, of Sir Samuel Romilly, and of Sir 
James Mackintosh, and their results, all those interested in the 
progress of our jurisprudence are familiar. To Lord Brougham 
we are more immediately indebted for the county courts. In 
1828 he obtained the appointment of commissioners to examine. 
into and report upon the administration of the law in its different 
branches ; and his speech delivered on the occasion of moving for 
this commission contains a most masterly resumé of the working 
of our judicial system as it then was, and a most thorough expo- 
sure of the evils and injustice attendant upon its mode of procedure. 

The inquiries of the commissioners were not directed to the 
local tribunals, nor were their reports attended with any good 
result. Mr. Brougham, finding it so, in 1830 brought in a bill 
for the establishment of local judicatures. In doing so he called 
the attention of the House of Commons, and it may be said of the 
public, to the expense and delay attending the recovery of small 
sums in the superior courts—the disproportion between the sum 
sued for and the costs being illustrated by the fact, that to recover 
6/. or 71. it was often necessary to spend 60/. or 70/. He con- 
trasted this procedure with that which had long prevailed in Scot- 
land, where 8/. may easily be recovered for 5s., and 100/. in an 
undefended suit for 20s., while the cost of recovering 100/. in a 
defended suit would amount to 12/. or 137. The data on which 
Mr. Brougham founded his statements were derived from the pro- 
ceedings of the Sheriffs’ Court in Glasgow, in which property to 
the value of 500,000/. was then (in 1830) ‘annually adjudicated 
upon. Mr. Brougham also drew an outline of his measure and of 
the powers he proposed to give to the judge, the mode of trial he. 
should suggest, and the procedure to be adopted by the courts. In 
many respects his views have been carried into effect in the new 
county courts. 
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Mr. Brougham, in the session of parliament following that in 
which this bill was introduced, accepted a peerage—he then intro- 
duced his measure in the House of Lords. That session and the 
one ensuing were occupied exclusively with parliamentary reform. 
In the meantime, the Common Law Commissioners were directed 
to report on the inferior tribunals. They did so, and it is upon their 
suggestions that the county courts have been ultimately established. 
Lord Brougham’s bill, after all its details had been settled, was on 
the third reading thrown out by a majority of two. 

The Common Law Commissioners were directed to inquire into 
the practice and proceedings of the local and inferior courts. Their 
report was laid before Parliament in the beginning of 1833. 

They found these tribunals to consist of 

1. The County Courts. 

2. The Hundred or Wapentake Courts. 

3. Courts Baron. 

4. Peculiar local courts (such as the Palace Court lately 
abolished). 

5. Courts of certain Boroughs. 

6. Courts created by modern Acts of Parliament, including 
Courts of Request. 

Of the jurisdiction as to debts and demands of the old County 
Courts we have already spoken. Their jurisdiction in determin- 
ing rights of property was by the Commissioners reported to be 
obsolete. But in causes tried there witnesses were sometimes 
obliged to travel immense distances, and defendants often paid an 
unjust demand rather than incur the expense of a defence, and the 
loss of time consequent on an attendance onthe court. The judge 
(for the under-sheriff was virtually the judge) was changed almost 
annually. The costs of a suit were sometimes exorbitant, 7/. or 82. 
being ordinarily the necessary expense for recovering 40s. The 
suit was commenced by a seizure of the defendant’s goods, 
which was of no other use than to produce a fee to the officer, 
and did not serve the intended purpose of giving the party notice 
of the action. The pleadings in point of length and expense fell 
little short of those in the superior courts, while they were attended 
with the further disadvantage of being open to numerous formal 
and clerical objections, which by many wholesome statutes had 
been previously excluded from the superior courts. The attendance 
of witnesses could not be sufficiently enforced, and goods fraudu- 
lently removed into another county to avoid execution could not 
be recovered. 

The Commissioners reported that these courts were ‘‘ inefficient 
ac the administration of justice, and the subject of general com- 
plaint.”’ 

The Hunprep Courts were reported to labour under the same 
or even greater defects. The objectionable system of attachment 
of the defendant’s goods and the exorbitance of the costs were 
crying evils; while the jurisdiction of some of them which had 
been increased by the legislature was considered to have been so 
increased with very little advantage to the public. 
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The Patace Court, say the Commissioners, ‘has long been 
found to be a very useful and effectual court for the trial of causes 
below the amount of 20/.’”’ It was by far the best of the inferior 
courts. Judgments were obtained speedily and execution followed 
immediately. The plaintiffs costs varied from 8/. to 10/., the 
defendant’s from 61. to 8/.; the whole costs were recovered from 
the unsuccessful party, and the average time which a suit remained 
in this court was five weeks. It was abolished by one of the New 
County Court Statutes. 

The Courts of many Borovucus were found to be useful—those 
of many others useless or disused. Their jurisdiction was gene- 
rally unlimited. One vice attended the courts in London, that only 
a few privileged attorneys (and barristers also it might have been 
added) were allowed to practise. This abuse has not yet been 
remedied, but it cannot exist much longer. 

The Courts or Request or Courts or ConsciENCE were open 
to the decided objection of the judges being in general Commis- 
sioners possessing neither the ability nor the learning necessary for 
the office. Suspicions were entertained of their impartiality. The 
too great facility of getting execution encouraged the giving of 
credit to an undue extent, and the power of imprisonment operated 
most distressingly and injuriously, defendants having been some- 
times several weeks in prison for a debt of ls. 6d. or 2s. 

After tracing shortly the history of the old schyremotes, and 
referring to the opinions of Sir Matthew Hale, and to the esta- 
blishment of courts of conscience, the Commissioners report the 
inadequacy of the superior courts to administer justice effectually 
in actions inconsiderable in their nature. (1.) On account of the 
delay; (2.) on account of the expense; and (3.) on account of the 
practice to refuse new trials in suits under 20/. ‘‘ With respect 
to causes of action extending from the sum of 40s. to 20/. (say 
the Commissioners), neither the superior nor the inferior courts 
afford any adequate remedy.” The report further states, that the 
inadequacy of the present courts (in actions of the nature above 
referred to) amounts almost to a denial of justice :—creditors are 
obliged to abandon their just demands ;—debtors are tempted toa 
dishonest resistance ;—and the result is great injury to public 
morals and to private rights. 

It wasalso the opinion of the Commissioners, that the defects of the 
then existing inferior courts were so numerous and so complicated, 
that it would be easier to devise new institutions than to introduce 
effectualimprovements in them. They therefore recommended the 
division of the kingdom into districts, the courts of which should 
be held at the various towns thereof, which should best suit the 
public convenience ; the limits of the districts being dependant on 
the extent and exigences of the population, and the number of 
courts to be held, on the number and importance also, in point of 
population and otherwise, of the principal towns. The distance 
apart of the places where courts were to be held, was also to be taken 
into account. 

The Commissioners recommended that the new courts should have 
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jurisdiction in personal actions to the extent of 20/.; but that they 
should not be competent to try questions In whieh title to land 
was involved. It was proposed, in order to remedy the trouble, 
delay, and expense, which landlords were obliged to incur to 
recover possession of small holdings, that the new courts should 
have power to award possession, after the expiration of the tenants’ 
leases, where the rent did not exceed 20/. 

The want of adequate means to recover small legacies was much 
felt. The procedures for doing so in the Ecclesiastical Courts and 
in Chancery were ineffectual and ruinous. A partial remedy was 
recommended by a proposition to enable legatees to sue executors 
in the intended new courts. 

It was also recommended, that the jurisdiction of these courts 
should be confined to the limits of their district; that the times of 
holding them should be under the direetion of some competent 
authority ; that the jurisdiction should also be exclusive ; that the 
judges should be persons of learning and experience, the tenure of 
their office permanent, and themselves exeluded from practice. 
Various other recommendations were made by the Commis- 
sioners, as to making suits docal, and in reference also to the 
fees to be payable on proceedings, the officers to exeeute process, 
and the nature and requisites of the formal proceedings to be taken 
by the parties. 

Several merely technical rules of law as to the non-joinder or 
mis-joinder of parties to a suit, the effects of which were gene- 
rally merely to create expense and to delay justice, it was recom- 
mended that the judge should have power to dispense with, by 
amending the proceedings in court. The summoning of wit- 
nesses and of juyoe. the qualification of the latter, and the 
power of the judge to grant a new trial, were to be provided for, and 
an appeal was to be allowed in certain eases. 

A great many of these suggestions have been adopted in the 
various statutes by which the county courts are constituted. 

In the same yearin which these recommendations were made, an 
Act was passed for the amendment of the law, one of the chief 
provisions of which was, that suits for sums not exceeding 20/. 
should henceforth be tried by the sheriff, or before the judge of 
any court of record in the county where the action was brought. 
It has been decided since the establishment of the county courts 
(which are made courts of record), that writs of trial under this 
statute cannot be directed to them. Trials may now proceed 
before the sheriff, where the sum sued for is not more than 202. ; 
but the system has been found to be attended with much dis- 
advantage. The judges (the under-sheriffs) have not been found 
competent to the duties assigned them, and now that the county 
courts have jurisdiction to the extent of 50/., writs of trial will 
become rare, if not obsolete. 

It was naturally anticipated that the recommendations of the 
Common Law Commissioners would be carried into immediate 
effect by the establishment of local courts. Accordingly, while 
there is only one statute creating a court of request in the 2, 3 and 4 
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Wm. IV., no acts were passed for that purpose in the 4 & 5 and 

5&6 Wm. IV. But nothing followed on the report, and it ap- 

ears that between the 5 & 6 Wm. IV. and the 9 & 10 Vict., no 

ess than 49 statutes were procured for the amendment of existing 
or the creation of new local tribunals. ' 

It need scarcely be added, that all the expense of these statutes 
was rendered nugatory by their summary repeal by the Act esta- 
blishing the county courts. 

In 1844 arrest for debt under 20/. was abolished. The statute 
by which this was effected (7 & 8 Vict. c. 96) enabled, however, 
the Commissioners of courts of request and other inferior courts to 
appoint qualified judges, one of the provisions of the statute per- 
mitting the imprisonment of fraudulent debtors upon certificate of 
the barrister or attorney-at-law who should have tried it, if the suit 
were heard before such barrister or attorney as the judge of an 
inferior tribunal. This power of imprisonment was more useful 
as a menace than otherwise; and but few qualified judges were 
appointed. Besides it was necessary to make provisions for the 

‘payment of the judges—a matter often of difficulty. It was soon 
discovered, however, by the officials, that though the fees of their 
existing procedure would not afford the means of providing and 
paying a judge, the fees of an extended jurisdiction might be made 
to do so—an object sought to be obtained by the Act for ‘‘ better 
securing the payment of small debts.” 

By this statute (8 & 9 Vict. c. 127) powers were given to im- 
prison fraudulent or perverse debtors against whom judgments had 
been recovered :—the Queen was authorised to increase the jurisdic- 
tion of inferior courts to suits for 20/., and to extend the limits also 
of the jurisdiction of those courts that had qualified judges; —in cer- 
tain cases also to appoint judges to such courts as did not already 
possess them. A few additional professional judges were in con- 
sequence procured under the former statute; in most instances, 
however, the appointment was delayed until the jurisdiction of the 
court itself should be enlarged. Before new statutes could be 
phate the intention of the government to pass a general act 

came known by their refusal to extend jurisdictions or appoint 
judges, and the 9 & 10 Vict. ¢. 95, shortly afterwards became law, 
in August 1846. 

The new county courts were established, and jurisdiction given 
them in suits for sums not exceeding 20/., by this statute. It was 
amended by the 12 & 13 Vict. c. 101, which made some regula- 
tions as to the prisons to be used by the new courts, abolished the 
Palace Court, and made provisions for the framing of rules of 
practice and forms of procedure for the new courts; the rules and 
forms then in use in the courts, and which had been prepared by 
certain judges of the supreme courts under the first statute, having 
been found inefficient. The jurisdiction in matters of debt or 
damage was finally, by the 13 & 14 Vict. c.61, extended to in- 
clude suits for 60/., and, by consent of the litigants, actions for 
any amount whatever. By the last statute, above mentioned, some 
defects in matters of detail were likewise removed ; and an appeal 
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in suits for sums above 20/. to two judges of the supreme courts, 
sitting apart after the regular terms at Westminster, was giyen to 
a dissatisfied litigant. 

The first statute also transferred to the new county courts a 
jurisdiction in certain replevin suits, previously exercised by the 
old county courts, but practically in the courts of Westminster, to 
which such suits were almost invariably removed. It also gave to 
the county court judges power to award possession to landlords of 
premises, the rent of which did not exceed 50l., in all cases where 
the tenant’s lease had expired or been determined, and he refused 
or delayed to quit. It further enabled the judges to determine by 
a process called interpleader, the right of property in goods taken in 
execution by the officer of the court, and to which third parties set 
upa claim; and also to commit to prison debtors against whom judg- 
ment had been given, and who, having the means or opportunity, 
perversely refused or delayed, or where the debt had been impro- 
perly incurred, simply delayed to satisfy the creditor. The 
powers for the imprisonment of fraudulent debtors conferred by 
the 8 & 9 Vict. c. 127, were transferred to the judges of the 
county courts by 10 & 11 Vict. ¢. 102, which statute also trans- 
ferred to them the jurisdiction in insolvency, previously exercised 
by the Commissioners of the London Insolvent Court, who for 
that purpose had made circuits through England. The powers of 
the courts of bankruptcy (under what are called ‘‘ the Protection 
Acts,’’) to relieve insolvents from arrest, were by the same statute 
vested in the county courts. The jurisdiction so transferred 
was over insolvents only who resided more than 20 miles from 
London. Certain limited powers to take examinations in matters 
cognizable in Courts of Equity, had been given by the first statute 
establishing the county courts. The Joint Stock Companies 
Winding-up Act (12 & 13 Vict. c. 108) conferred trifling additional 
powers on the judges who held courts in towns at a distance of 20 
miles from the capital. The Friendly Societies Act (13 & 14 Vict.c. 
115) enables matters in dispute between members of such societies 
to be referred to, and finally settled by, the county courts judges of 
the district, who have also under a statute of last session (14 & 15 
Vict. c. 52.), except in the counties of Middlesex and Surrey, power 
to commit temporarily to prison debtors who are about to abscond. 

These are the different statutes by which the powers of the county 
courts have been from time to time conferred and increased. During 
the last session more than one bill was introduced, and one confer- 
ring powers on the Lord Chancellor to appoint the county court 
judges masters in Chancery passed both Houses, but some of the 
Commons’ amendments not being approved of, it was sacrificed 
in the House of Lords on the last day of the session. It is thought 
that the county courts will ere long have jurisdiction in bankruptcy, 
as they now have in insolvency :—that they will superintend all 
the smaller charities in England (those whose incomes do not 
exceed 30/. annually are said to exceed 20,000 in number), a 
superintendance at present exercised by the court of Chancery: 
—and that in the county courts will also in due time be admi- 
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nistered all small estates, now also administered in the court of 
Chancery. It has also been suggested, that the judges should have 
a criminal jurisdiction in their respective districts. 

The county courts then at present possess a common law juris- 
diction, a jurisdiction in insolvency, and certain powers enabling 
them in a very small degree, should it be desired, to assist the admi- 
nistration of justice in the Equity courts. ‘These last are so very 
unimportant that they may be passed over without further reference. 
The Insolvent Court in London has been in operation now for 
many years. The details of its proceedings, in the columns of the 
daily newspapers, have long since given and still afford every in- 
formation that can be desired, as well as to its jurisdiction as to its 
procedure. 

By far the most important part of the various judicial powers 
exercised in the county courts, is that within their proper common 
law jurisdiction. This jurisdiction may be divided into two 
branches, the original, and the auxiliary. The auxiliary may be 
again subdivided into two branches. The first is that lately given 
by the 14 & 15 Vict. ¢. 52, which is rather, however, be it re- 
marked, a personal power in the judge, than a proceeding in the 
court. By this statute any county court judge, except those holding 
courts in Middlesex and Surrey, on the application of the creditor, 
and on being satisfied on oath that a debtor owing more than 201. 
is about to abscond, may issue his warrant and cause him to be 
arrested and imprisoned. The debtor when arrested may be re- 
leased on finding bail, and the imprisonment can only last for seven 
days. Within these seven days the creditor must commence a 
suit in the superior courts, and procure a writ of Capias. This 
writ authorises the debtor to be indefinitely detained should he fail 
to give bail, but it is only issued by order of one of the judges of 
Westminster, and then only on the clearest proof, by affidavit, of a 
positive existing debt then payable, and of the debtor’s intention to 
fly in order to avoid payment. The second branch of the auxiliary 
jurisdiction of the county courts is that granted by the 8 & 9 Vict. c. 
127, before referred to, which enables a professional judge in in- 
ferior courts to commit a debtor, against whom judgment has been 
obtained, and who having the means perversely refuses or delays, 
or, when the debt has been incurred improperly, merely delays to 
make satisfaction to the creditor. 

What we have called the original jurisdiction of the county 
courts, may be divided into three branches. The first is that for 
the recovery of debts, damages, and demands to the amount of 50/., 
and by the consent of the parties to any amount whatever. But no 
action of ejectment, or in which the title to real property, or the 
validity of claims under a will or settlement, come in question, and 
no action for malicious prosecution, for libel or slander, for cri- 
minal conversation, seduction, or breach of promise of marriage, 
ean be tried in the county courts. Causes in which title comes in 
question, may be tried by consent of the litigants. The first 
branch of jurisdiction includes the co-relative power vested in the 
court to determine, by interpleader summons, the right of property 
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in goods and chattels seized by its officers in satisfaction of its 
judgments, as well as the power to commit*to prison fraudulent or 
perverse debtors against whom judgment has been given. The 
second branch is that which the court now possesses in replevin 
suits; and the third, that by which it awards the possession of 
property to landlords. We shall treat of these in their regular 
order. 

The procedure for the recovery of debts and demands partakes, 
to some extent, of the nature of that of the old Saxon tribunal. 
The first step, that taken by the plaintiff, is te enter a plaint, 
stating therein his own name, residence, and occupation, the 
name, residence, and occupation of the defendant, the amount 
sued for, and the substance of the action—as that it is for goods. 
sold, as for medicine or groceries; for work and labour, as by a 
carpenter, by a surgeon, or by an attorney; for money lent; for 
damages sustained by the trespass of the defendant’s horses or 
eattle; for damages sustained by the plaintiff from an assault by 
the defendant, &c. If either the plaintiff sue, or the defendant be 
sued, in a representative capacity, as executor, administrator, or 
assignee of a bankrupt, &c., this ought to be stated; but the 
omission of such a description of either party, or even the errone- 
ous or unnecessary statement of a representative capacity in the 
proceedings, may be remedied by the judge at the hearing, on such 
terms as to costs, &c., as he thinks just. 

It is of some importance properly to state the substance of the 
action, as the plaintiff in proving his case will be confined to evi- 
dence proving the cause of action so stated, though the judge has 
power to amend a merely incorrect statement, when the evidence 
shows it to be so, and the defendant is in no way injured in his 
defence thereby. 

If the suit be for a sum exceeding 5/., the plaintiff must, on 
entering the plaint, furnish the clerk of the court with two copies 
of the full particulars of the amount sued for. One of these is 
filed of record, and the other served on the defendant along with 
the summons. Another questionable privilege accorded to suits 
for sums above 5/. is that they may be removed into the superior 
courts by order of a judge of Westminster, who ought to be satis- 
fied that the cause to be so removed is one proper tobe tried in the 
superior courts. 

After entry of the plaint, a summons issues to the defendant, 
calling upon him to appear at the next or at a subsequent court, 
not more than two months distant, if difficulty in serving the 
process be anticipated. He must generally have ten days’ notice. 
This summons is served by the high bailiff, an officer appointed by 
the judge, and who is charged with and responsible for the proper 
execution of all the process issuing from the courts. It formed 
matter of great and just complaint, the mode in which the process 
of the former inferior courts was executed, or said to be executed, 
(for frequently there was no service at all, although the fact of 
service was always sworn to,) and the extortion and fraud which 
attended the proceedings of the offiters, By the appointment of 
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responsible men to be charged with these duties, liable to summary 
punishment for any malversation in office, the process of the new 
county courts, it is to be hoped, will not only be no longer made 
the means of extortion or oppression, but on the contrary the 
utmost purity be secured in its execution. 

Successive summonses may be issued from time to time to save 
the Statute of Limitations. To effect this the plaint, on which the 
first summons issues, must be entered within six years of the debt 
becoming due, or the cause of action having accrued to the 
plaintiff. 

A defendant is brought within the jurisdiction of the county 
courts in one of three ways :—1l. By virtue of his residence, in 
which case he must be sued in the district where he resides: 
2. By having carried on business within six months of the entry 
of the plaint in the district where he is sued: 3. By virtue of the 
cause of action itself having accrued to the plaintiff, in which last 
case the defendant may be sued in the district where he has so 
made himself liable to an action. 

The service of the summons is effected in various ways. In 
order to be followed by committal it must be personal, but there 
are numerous provisions made, regulating what shall be sufficient 
service, when the defendant either avoids service by keeping out of 
the way, or is not to be readily got at, as, for instance, if he is a 
soldier, a sailor, a miner, &c. It is in general enough if the judge 
be satisfied that the summons has come to the knowledge of the 
defendant, and that he has had sufficient notice of the action. 
The service is proved by affidavit, and a return is made regularly 
by the high bailiff (which is preserved), of the mode, time, &c., 
in which all process whatever is executed. 

The defendant, if he have one of several special defences men- 
tioned in the statute, —viz., that the debt is barred by the Statute of 
Limitations, that he was an infant when it was contracted, that she 
was a feme covert, that he is discharged from payment as a bank- 
rupt, or an insolvent, or that he has a set-off, —must, five days before 
the court day, give notice of his intention to plead such defence 
to the clerk of court, who gives a similar notice to the plaintiff. 
All other defences, as a denial generally, or that the alleged debt 
arises from fraud, are open to him without notice. If, however, 
he admits the whole debt, he may admit it in the presence of the 
clerk, who will enter up judgment, and save further costs. 
The clerk may make terms of payment, agreed upon by the 
parties, part of the judgment, if they come to an arrangement 

efore trial. Ifthe defendant admits part only, he may either give 
notice to that effect to the clerk of court, who gives a similar 
notice to the plaintiff, and in this way save himself the plaintiff’s 
costs of proving that part of the debt at the trial, or he may pay 
the amount into court. ~ A notice is, in such cases, also given to 
the plaintiff, who need not prove that amount, but who must either 
accept that amount and abandon his action, or, if he goes on and 
is unsuccessful, will probably have to pay the defendant’s costs— 
these being in the diseretion of the judge. If the a have, 
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previously to action, tendered the amount, he must pay it into 
court in order to plead that tender effectually, and recover his costs 
of suit. The record before the judge at the trial consists of the 
summons and the notice of a special defence, if any. That sum- 
mons served, and a notice, if required, given, the plaintiff and 
defendant must respectively prepare for trial. 

In suits not exceeding 5/. the judge alone decides both the law 
and the facts; in suits for sums exceeding that amount, either 
party may have the case tried by a jury. Ten jurymen on the list 
of the sheriff of the county are summoned, and the jury consists 
of five. Those who attend are thereafter privileged from more than 
one second attendance within a year. Ifhe has attended the assizes 
a juryman cannot be again summoned till after the lapse of six 
months. 

The party requiring a jury must give notice to the clerk, who 
thereupon furnishes a list of those to be summoned to the high 
bailiff. Atthe hearing, the judge may direct the case to be tried 
by ajury. Should either party intend to produce documents, he 
may give notice of his intention to the other party, and call upon 
him to admit them, so as to save the expense of proving them at 
the trial. Ifthe other party decline to admit them, and they are 
so proved, the judge may award the costs of such proof to the party 
obliged to incur such costs. An admission, however, does not bar 
the party from offering all legal objections to their reception in 
evidence, or sufficiency in point of preof. If either party wish 
the other to produce documents, he may give him a notice calling 
upon him to do so; and if the other fails or refuses so to do, he 
may give secondary evidence of their contents, and recover the costs 
of such proof. If the plaintiff founds his action on a deed or do- 
cument, the defendant, on notice, is entitled to inspect it. If 
inspection be refused, the judge may adjourn the hearing till it is 
granted. This is an important privilege given to a defendant, one 
which he does not possess in the supreme courts, and which tends 
to prevent much needless litigation. The terms of all these notices 
are regulated by the rules of practice, and it is to be observed 
here, that while forms have been provided and rules laid down, 
such notices need only be in the spirit, not in the words, of those 
required, and the judges have a large discretion in deciding, whether 
the spirit of either the rules or notices have been complied with. 
In this way technical objections as to points of form, &c., crotchets 
as to the insufficiency or want of notice, or as to the time and 
mode of giving such notice, will not be received by the judges. 
Witnesses will be summoned by the high bailiff on the demand of 
either party, who ought to apply for such summonses to the clerk 
at least three, and if the parties reside at a distance, a good many 
more days before the trial. The fees of these different proceed- 
ings must be paid by the party, when he makes application for 
the process of the court. The fees of the jurymen are to be 
paid when a jury is demanded by the party applying for it, and 
conduct-money must be tendered to the witnesses. 

The trial is the next and most important step. In all cases 
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where a jury has not been demanded, the cause is tried before the 
judge alone, and the judge is to decide alike the law and the facts. 
In suits for sums above 20/., the decision of the judge on points of 
law, or upon the admission or rejection of evidence, is subject to 
an appeal to two of the puisne judges of any one of the three 
superior courts at Westminster. The appeal is in the form of a 
case, which is prepared by the suitors, and signed by the judge ; 
and it ought to siate concisely the point or points for the deter- 
mination of the appellant tribunal, which may quash or sustain 
the appeal, direct a new trial, or order judgment to be entered for 
either party, as might have been done in the court below. 

The determination of this appeal court is final; and this is the 
only mode by which the judgments of the county courts may be 
brought under review, the removal, by certiorar?, of suits for 
sums above 5/., by order of a judge as before mentioned, having 
the effect of taking the cause itself before the superior court. 
The party appellant must give notice of appeal, and become 
bound, in a bond with two sureties, for such sum as the county 
court judge may direct—a provision which will prevent frivolous 
appeals merely for the sake of delay, and secure the costs to the 
party who is already successful, should the judgment in his favour 
be right. 

The judge or the jury, if a jury be summoned, are the sole 
judges of matters of fact, and their decision thereupon is conclu- 
sive. But the judge may in all cases grant a new trial, and may 
direct such new trial to be by jury if the cause have been formerly 
tried by himself. The costs of the former trial are in the judge’s 
discretion. The judge at the trial possesses very ample powers of 
amending the proceedings; he may adjourn the hearing from 
time to time, and he may refer the cause to arbitration if the par- 
ties desire it. The award of the arbiter in such case is the judg- 
ment of the court, but such award may be set aside, and a new 
reference or trial granted at the discretion of the judge. The 
power of amending the formal proceedings of suits committed to 
the judge are perhaps as important for the furtherance of justice, 
as are the provisions of the county court statutes making the 
parties and their wives witnesses—a sweeping alteration in our law 
of evidence, which has been too tardily adopted in the superior 
courts, where it came into operation only on Nov. 1, 1851. The 
technical rules of law as to the joinder or non-joinder of parties 
to suits have been found so obstructive to the proper administra- 
tion of justice, that the Commissioners lately appointed to report 
on the practice and pleading of the superior courts have recom- 
mended that the law in this respect should be altered. In the 
county courts the suitors are not exposed to the difficulty and 
delay, and often denial of justice, which has been hitherto the 
frequent result of an over strict adherence to these rules. Not 
more nor less important, we repeat, is the enactment enabling 
the parties who ought to know best about it to be witnesses in 


the cause—the very thing that has been for centuries studiously 
avoided by English lawyers, 
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This is perhaps, too, the proper place to mention, that suits 
arising out of partnership accounts, and for small legacies, of 
which the superior courts cannot take cognizance, and which have 
hitherto formed the subject of bills in Chancery, may be brought 
in the county courts. Proceedings for either of these purposes, or 
under the Friendly Societies Act, are commenced by a plaint, tried, 
and the judgment executed in the same way as in ordinary causes. 
Facilities also have been given for the suing by and of executors 
and administrators. Formerly, if the debt of a deceased were 
sued for by the creditor, he in all probability found himself in the 
middle of a Chancery suit for the administration of the deceased’s 
estate, with the chance of having to pay the amount of the debt, 
he had unfortunately sued for, two or three times over. 
Very ample provisions have been made to punish executors impro- 
perly defending suits or improperly suing, by making them per- 
sonally liable in costs. | 

In giving judgment, the judge has not only a discretionary 
power in awarding the costs, but he may make the debt payable 
by instalments. The latter provision has formed the subject of 
much discussion, some persons alleging that it is alike equitable 
and necessary to prevent the poor man from being at once crushed 
by his creditor, others averring that it is destructive of the system 
of credit, on which all business is transacted in England, and 
without which business cannot be done. Into the merits of this 
question it would be quite out of place to enter here. 

The judgment is in general enforced by execution against the 
goods of the defendant. These goods are taken by the high bailiff 
under warrant from the court, impounded, and afterwards sold, if 
necessary. It is in the event of a third party coming in and making 
a claim to the goods so taken in execution, that the clerk of court 
issues an interpleader summons to the claimant and to the exe- 
cution creditor. In this summons the claimant is made plaintiff, 
and on him lies the burden of proving his right to the goods: 
the execution creditor is the defendant. The cause is tried like 
other causes in court, only the judgment is final. If it be for the 
claimant- plaintiff, the bailiff retires—if for the execution creditor, 
the goods are sold in satisfaction of the debt and costs incurred. 

Should the defendant have no goods, or even if the creditor think 
it a more ready means of recovering his debt, the plaintiff may 
apply for a judgment summons against him, with a view to his 
committal to prison. Should the judge be satisfied that he has 
or can procure the means of payment, or that he has had means to 
do so, and has perversely delayed or refused to satisfy the creditor, 
or should the original cause of action have arisen from some mis- 
conduct of the plaintiff, and he delays satisfying the creditor, he 
may be committed for a period not exceeding forty days. A 
similar application for a committal may be made on failure of pay- 
ment of any instalment, by which the debt or damage for which 
judgment has been given may have been ordered to be paid. Im- 
prisonment does not operate as a satisfaction of the debt—it 
operates as a punishment only for the misconduct of the debtor. 
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It is proposed to register judgments of the county courts, so as 
to make them charges on the estates of debtors, in the same 
way as judgments of the superior courts ; and arrangements are to 
be made, it is said, for carrying into effect this intention. 

Such is the jurisdiction of the county courts for the recovery of 
debts and demands. It only remains to be observed, that the 
superior courts have not been ousted of their jurisdiction ; that of 
the county courts has not been made exclusive, as was recom- 
mended in the Report on Inferior Tribunals. The only provision 
by which it is made quasi-exclusive is one which deprives a plaintiff 
in the superior courts who recovers less than 20/. of his costs of 
suit, unless the judge who tries the cause shall certify that it was 
a proper case to be tried in the superior courts. In suits for sums 
above 20/. the superior courts have concurrent jurisdiction as 
before. 

One part of the procedure of the superior courts, the carrying 
out of which causes great and often unnecessary expense, is the 
necessity of reviving suits on the death of a party, or of any one of 
several parties, or of making other persons parties to the suit by 
the process called scire facias, in which all the proceedings are set out 
at length, and the suit almost recommenced afresh. In the county 
courts executors or administrators of a deceased party may sue or 
be sued on the judgment, in the same way as the deceased ; on the 
death of one of several parties entitled to sue or liable to an action, 
the suit goes on at the instance of or against the survivor, if the 
cause of action survive, or if the survivor be liable; a husband 
may carry out judgments in favour of his wife; assignees may 
continue the suit of the bankrupt or insolvent. Generally, actions 
on judgments in such cases, instead of being by sci. fa., are by 
plaint and summons, like other ordinary causes in the courts. 

The second branch of the jurisdiction of the county courts is 
that in replevin. Replevin is a redelivery by the sheriff to the 
owner of his goods, when they have been distrained, upon his 
becoming bound to sue the distrainer, and having thus tried his 
title to distrain, if the latter be successful, to return the goods; 
and it has long been the mode in which the legality of distresses 
for rent, tolls, &e., has been tried. The county courts have juris- 
diction in distresses made within their district for rent in arrear, no 
matter to what amount, and of cattle taken trespassing and im- 
pounded, as it is called damage fesant. If either party to the 
suit declare title to be in question (and it is often raised in these 
suits), or that the rent distrained for exceeds 20/., and becomes 
bound with two sureties in such sum as the judge of the county 
court shall appoint, the action may be removed to the superior court 
and there tried in the usual way. If not thus removed by writ of 
certiorari, a plaint issues, the plaintiff describing the goods or the 
eattle taken in his statement of particulars in the ordinary form, 
and the cause is tried by the judge, or with the assistance of a jury, 
as in other cases; but special provisions have been made relative 
to the judgments in this action, affording facilities and inducements 
even to the suitor to try the cause in the county courts. 
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The third branch of the county court jurisdiction is that by 
which landlords recover possession of their premises, when the 
lease of the tenant has expired or been determined. The action is 
local. The property to be recovered must be within the district of 
the court, and it can only be brought when the relation, strictly 
speaking, of landlord and tenant exists. Ifa fine has been paid on 
the lease, or if title come in question, the jurisdiction of the county 
court is ousted. The plaint is entered in the ordinary way, and 
the summons is served personally, or upon the persons residing in 
the premises, or posted up on the premises themselves, if there be 
no person who can be served. The cause is tried like other ordi- 
nary suits, either by the judge alone or with a jury. The landlord- 
plaintiff must prove his right to the possession, the defendant the 
contrary if he can. If he fail to do so or does not appear, a war- 
rant issues to the high bailiff to give possession, not less than 
seven, and within ten days from the date of it. The officers are 
specially protected from actions for any irregularity; and the 
tenant can only stay the operation of the warrant, by becoming 


_ bound with two sureties to prosecute an action against the plain- 


tiff, and in this way try his right. The sum in the bond is fixed 
by the county court judge, and execution of the warrant stayed 
till after the verdict. Magistrates possess somewhat similar powers 
to those of the county court judges where the rent of the premises 
does not exceed 20/. annually. 

It only remains to state that England and Wales (exclusive of 
London) are divided into sixty districts, which may be enlarged or 
diminished by the Queen in Council, and the courts are held at 
all the most important towns in each district, once in every calen- 
dar month. 

The judges must be barristers of seven years’ standing, and are 
prohibited from practising in their districts. They are also inca- 
pable of sitting in parliament. They may appoint a deputy for 
two months in the year, who must be a barrister of three years’ 
standing. The judges have now 1,000/. a-year, but an increase 
is anticipated as their duties are extended. The clerks are attor- 
neys, and are paid 600/. a-year, or by fees. The high bailiffs are 
paid by fees. The property of the court is vested in a treasurer, 
who audits the books of the clerks, receives the fees, and pays the 
amount to the Treasury. The most ample and most careful regu- 
lations have been made for keeping these books, and for the paying 
into court and paying out to the suitors, the sums recovered under 
executions. None of the officers may fill two offices, or be in part- 
nership with an attorney practising in the county court. They find 
security, and are protected in the execution of the process of the 
court, but are at the same time subjected to stringent regulations, 
involving penalties, for any contravention of the law and rules laid 
down regarding their respective duties. Nearly everything 
that can be done in this way has been done to protect the interests 
of the suitors. The county courts are made courts of record, the 
proceedings in them prove themselves, and the judges have ample 
powers to punish contempts. Affidavits to be used in suits may 
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be sworn before the judges, or before masters in Chancery, com- 
missioners for taking affidavits for the courts at Westminster, or 
magistrates of counties or boroughs. The removal of causes in the 
cases contemplated by the statutes is facilitated by allowing writs of 
certiorari to be issued at all times of the year by a judge sitting 
in chambers. Very few judgments have been appealed from ; but 
what perhaps is of the greatest consequence to the suitor, the fees 
of the different proceedings in these courts are regulated by the 
Treasury, and are upon the lowest scale possible; so low a scale 
indeed that a trial may be had and 50/. recovered for something 
considerably under 51. 

Of the causes in which plaints are entered, a considerable num- 
ber never go to trial, the debtor on the service of the process gene- 
rally arranging the matter with his creditor, and thus avoiding 
even the trifling costs which a formal hearing would involve. Of 
the proportion of the causes entered and tried on which judgments 
are taken, and which, before the establishment of the county 
courts, never would have been begun, a creditor preferring the 
sacrifice of a just claim to the delay and risk of a suit, it would be 
extremely difficult to give the reader any adequate idea. The 
number of suits brought in the county courts is increasing. A 


table of those brought in the year 1848 will be found at p. 184 of 
the ‘Companion’ for 1850. 


V.—RAILWAYS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


THE railway system has exhibited many interesting features 
since the date of our last publication, under all the aspects which 
are usually taken into consideration in this work. The Great 
Exhibition has influenced the proceedings of the various Com- 
panies in many different ways ; besides the natural development of 
railway enterprise under the ordinary commercial stimulus, 


RAILWAY LEGISLATION OF 185]. 


The year 1851, like the two or three preceding years, has pro- 
duced a moderate amount of legislation concerning railways. This 
moderation must, however, be taken relatively to the almost incre- 
dible railway legislation of 1845-6 and 7. In 1848 the number of 
Railway Acts was 83; this fell to 85 in the year 1849 and 36 in 
1850. In 1851 the numbers showed a rising tendency again, being 
59. The following will give a brief outline of the objects of the 
several Railway Acts of this year :— 


1. Swansea and Loughor Railway and Steam Coal Company ; amend- 
ment of Act, and extension of time. 

2. Great Western Railway; arrangements for purchasing or leasing 
the Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth, the Gloucester and Dean Forest, 
ard the South Wales Railways. 

3. Dublin, Dundrum, and Rathfarnham Railway ; branch to Bray ; 
extension of time, and various amendments to former Acts. 
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4. London and North Western Railway; new branch from Salford 
across the Irwell into Manchester. - 

5. South Staffordshire Railway ; new branch, and leasing arrange- 
ments with the London and North Western Company. 

6. North and South Western Junction Railway; new branch from 
Willesden on the London and North Western Railway, to Brentford 
on the “loop line’’ of the South Western Railway, supported by both 
Companies. 

7. Caledonian Railway ; arrangements with creditors and guaran- 
teed shareholders. 

8. York, Newcastle, and Berwick Railway; various arrangements 
in respect to minor lines leased by the Company. 

9. Waterford and Tramore Railway; new line. 

10. Waterford and Limerick Railway ; deviations and amendments, 

1l. East Anglian Railway ; amendment of Acts. 

12. Killarney Junction Railway ; amendment of Acts. 

13. Ulverstone and Lancaster Railway ; new line from the Furness 
Railway at Ulverstone to the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway at 
Carnforth. 

14. Midland Railway ; new arrangements concerning is ger 

15. Taw Vale Extension Railway ; deviations and amendments. 

16. Waterford, Wexford, Wicklow, and Dublin Railway; various 
amendments and modifications. 

17. Stockton and Darlington Railway ; increase of capital. 

18. Chester and Holyhead Railway ; branch from Bangor to Caer- 
narvon. 

19. London and Blackwall Railway; new powers in respect to 
widening the line, and making branches and stations. 

20. London and Blackwall Railway ; branch to Haydon Square; and 
various amendments. 

21. Oxford and Birmingham ; station and works at Birmingham. 

22. Halesworth, Beccles, and Haddiscoe Railway ; new line. 

23. South Wales Railway ; branches, deviations, and amendments. 

24. Scottish Central Railway ; increase of capital. 

25. Bolton, Blackburn, Clitheroe, and West Yorkshire Railway ; 
various minor amendments. 

26. Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway ; branch from Leuchars 
to St. Andrew’s. 

27. Bristol and Exeter Railway; arrangements concerning capital. 

28. Eastern Union Railway ; traffic arrangements with other Com- 

anies. 

. 29. Hereford and Gloucester Railway ; new line. 

30. South Devon Railway ; arrangements concerning capital. 

31. Mayfield Railway; new line from Mayfield, in Sussex, to the 
Tonbridge and Hastings Railway. 

32. North British Railway; station enlargement at Edinburgh ; 
and two short branches. 

33. Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway ; consolidation of Acts, 
and increase of powers. 

_ 84, Dundee and Arbroath Railway ; enlargement of Dundee station, 
and various amendments, 

35. Killarney and Valencia Railway ; deviation; extension of time; 

and increase of powers. 

36. Great Northern Railway; enlargement of stations ; increase of 

capital ; and extension of powers. 
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37. Great Northern Railway; powers for using the Sheffield and 
Lincolnshire Railway. 

38. Caledonian Railway; branches in Lanarkshire. 

39. Warrington and Altrincham Railway ; new junction line. 

40. Brighton and South Coast Railway; new dock works, near 
Havant. 

41. Malton and Driffield Junction Railway ; deviations and amend- 
ments. 

42. Maryport and Carlisle Railway; deviations, and increase of 
capital. 

43. Eastern Union Railway ; branch to Bungay. 

44, East Lancashire Railway ; financial arrangements. 

45. Shrewsbury and Chester Railway ; various arrangements with 
other Companies. 

46. Llynvi, Duffryn, and Porth Cawl Railway ; junction branch to 

South Wales Railway, and amendment of former Act. 
47, Great Southern and Western Railway ; dock and basin at Cork, 
and various amendments. 

48. Thames Haven Railwoay and Dock ; amendment of former Acts. 

49. Leeds and Thirsk Railway ; change of name to Leeds Northern, 
and various amendments. 
- 50. York, Newcastle, and Berwick Railway ; deviations, extension of 
time, and increase of powers, in respect to certain branches. 
aoe Midland Railway; power to purchase Leeds and Bradford 

way. 

52. Aiinabsan and Borrowstowness Railway ; deviations. 

53. Sheffield and Barnsley Railway ; deviations and amendments. 

54. Cork and Waterford Railway ; financial arrangements. 

55. South Wales Railway ; arrangements with other Companies. 

56. St. Andrew's and Quebec Railway; financial arrangements. 

57. Midland Railway ; extension of time for certain branches. 

58. Great North of Scotland Railway ; amendment of Acts. 

59. Matlock and Buxton Railway; purchase of Cromford Canal. 


In looking at the above list, it will be seen that the localities 
affected are in the following ratios, in respect to the Acts passed _ 


England 36 
9 
Treland 8 
Wales 
Canada 
59 

We find that of the fifty-nine Acts very little more than twenty 
give powers for the construction of new portions of railway ; the 
rest having reference to minor changes, amendments, leasings 
increase of capital, financial arrangements with shareholders and 
creditors, working arrangements with neighbouring companies, &c. 
Moreover, such enactments as relate to new lines give but a very 
small aggregate mileage. The most important new lines are those 
from Gloucester to Hereford, Caernarvon to Bangor, and Ulverstone 
to Carnforth ; but these are allshort. The truth is, that the average 
rate cf dividend accruing from existing lines is too small to induce 
the construction of others, except under special circumstances. 
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There were seventy-nine petitions for railway bills deposited in the 
Private Bill Office of the House of Commons for the session of 
1851; from which it would appear that fifty-nine passed success- 
fully through all the parliamentary ordeals, while twenty failed at 
one or other of the several stages. 


RAILWAYS RECENTLY OPENED. 


The portions of railway which have been opened within the last 
twelve months are not very extensive individually ; but they are 
scattered pretty equally over various parts of the kingdom. We 
will rapidly review the operations of the principal companies in 
respect to the openings of new lines, and to new arrangements for 
future traffic. 

In the first place, we may remark that on June 30th, 1850, 
there were 6,308 miles of railway open for traffic in the United 
Kingdom, having 2,030 stations, and employing 60,325 persons ; 
this gives one station and twenty-eight railway officials and servants 
to about every three miles of railway. There were on the same 
day 864 miles of new railway under process of formation, on which 
58,884 persons were employed. The railway contracts had, at 
that period, fallen to rather a low ebb; the railways under con- 
struction, and the persons employed thereon, were smaller than for 
many previous years. The rates between the finished mileage, the 
— and the servants, will probably remain nearly as given 
above. 

At the beginning of 1850 the length of railway open was 5,996 
miles ; 625 miles were opened during that year, making the total 
length 6,621 miles to begin the year 1851. Of this last-named 
quantity 5,132 miles were in England and Wales, 951 in Scotland, 
and 538 in Ireland. 

As we have not in any former ‘Companion’ thrown into a 
tabular form the lengths of line opened in successive periods, we will 
do so for the last few years :— 


1843 (and earlier) 2,036 miles 
1844 204 
1845 296 5, 
1846 606 ,, 
1847 803__,, 
1848 1,182 ,, 
1849 . 
1850 


In round numbers we have opened 800 miles a year for the last 
five or six years. Added to the above, there were 5,382 miles 
remaining to be constructed or opened, under various Acts 
down to the session of 1850; viz., 551 miles in course of construc- 
tion and 4,831 miles not yet commenced (on December 31st, 1850), 
making a total of 12,003 miles. These numbers occasionally clash 
with former statements, for there is no uniformity in tabulating 
abandoned,” or ‘‘ deviated,” or ‘* amended’ lines. 

Beginning at the south of England, and working upwards 
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towards the north, we find that the South Eastern railway still 
remains the great highway to the Continent, and even in higher 
relative degree than at any former period. It has been the main 
channel for foreign visitors to the Great Exhibition; and the 
‘‘eleven hours’ route to Paris’? has reduced the sea passage 
within the limits of a very bearable evil. The great railway hotel 
at Dover is nearly finished; and this port shares with Folkstone 
the advantages derived from continental traffic. The submarine 
telegraph will shortly be placed in connexion with the telegraph line 
of the railway. The Mid-Kent communication is still a blank, 
nothing having been done towards the extension of the North Kent 
line towards Canterbury; but an independent company made 
attempts in this direction during the session of 1851; and another 
attempt will probably be made in 1852. A portion of the Ton- 
bridge and Hastings line has been recently opened, from Tonbridge 
Wells to Robertsbridge ; and the remainder of the line will be 
opencd in 1852. The line from Ashford to Rye and Hastings has 
also been opened since the date of our last publication; it runs 
through a flat country, with few towns and little traffic. The 
Tonbridge and Hastings railway, however, is of more importance, 
being virtually the London line. The South Eastern and the 
Brighton companies, after much contention, have come to an agree- 
ment for the ultimate division of the Hastings and London traflic. 

The Brighton and South Coast company have not opened sny new 
railway during 1851. They have endeavoured to force a continental 
trade by, establishing a steam route from Newhaven to Dieppe ; but 
the fares were too low to yield anything like a remunerative profit ; 
and it is now doubtful whether anything will shake the preference 
for the ‘‘ short sea route’’ by Folkstone or Dover. 

The South Western have never yet yielded the claims to a nar- 
row-gauge holding in Devonshire ; the Taw Vale railway having 
repeatedly been made a bone of contention between the compa- 
nies; but virtually this company’s mileage remains the same as 
twelve monthsago. Southampton continues to be the most important 
station on this system, owing to the congregation of mail steamers 
at that point. 

The broad gauge has made many advances since November 1850. 
The Wilts and Somerset railway has been opened to Warminster 
and Frome. The Bristol and Exeter and the South Devon com- 
panies have made many minor advancements for developing traffic, 
but without any notable mileage of new railway. The Cornwall 
railway remains still in abeyance ; while this continues, Falmouth 
will be isolated from the great commercial centres of the — 
The South Wales railway is advancing very satisfactorily ; the 
portion from the Severn to the Wye has been opened during 1851 : 
this includes a bridge over the Severn near Gloucester, and another 
over the Wye at Chepstow; the latter is not quite finished, and 
until finished (in the spring of 1852) goods traffic cannot commence 
between the South Wales railway and the heart of England. The 
portion between Swansea and Caermarthen is now in progress, as 
are several minor branches at the harbours and the principal towns. 
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A comprehensive leasing and working agreement has been made 
between this company and the Great Western, which will develo 
the Welsh traffic as fast as new portions of the line are opened. 
The Vale of Neath Railway (also on the broad gauge) has been 
opened from Neath to Aberdare, and will shortly be finished to 
erthyr Tydvil. It is expected that Neath will me the port 
for some of the mineral trade of the Merthyr district, the whole of 
which has hitherto had Cardiff for its port. The Western Valleys 
railway, in Monmouthshire, is a narrow gauge coal track, which 
has lately been improved, and made fitted for passenger carriages. 

In connexion with the broad gauge system, a gigantic scheme 
has lately been proposed by Mr. Rogers, of Nant-y-glo. The 
Great Western and the South Wales have lately been connected 
(as just noticed) by a railway bridge over the Severn; but as this 
bridge crosses as high up as Gloucester, it takes the traveller far 
out of the direct route, and breaks the ordinary connexion between 
Bristol and the mineral district of South Wales. Mr. Rogers pro- 
poses to construct a granite bridge, two miles in length, across the 
Severn at New Passage ; the arches 324 feet span, by 120 feet rise, 
so as to admit ships beneath them; the width to be 140 feet, with 
a range of shops and a colonnade in the centre, a double line of 
rails on one side and a carriage road on the other. Mr. Rogers 
appeals to some of the writings of Rennie in support of the prac- 
ticability of the plan; and there can be little question that engi- 
neers could master the difficulties, and that capitalists could (if they 
would) raise the means; but until the world can see some probable 
source of dividend for the millions which the work would cost, the 
scheme can afford to sleep in peace. 

The Great Western company, besides lending countenance to 
their broad gauge neighbours above noticed, are now vigorously 
pushing towards the north. The battle of the gauges has recom- 
mantel ; and it is not easy to see when or how it will terminate. 
The Birmingham and Oxford and the Birmingham and Wolver- 
hampton lines, both planned for the broad gauge, and both leased 
by the Great Western, were neglected for many months ; but ope- 
rations have recommenced, with a view to the early opening of a 
new route from London to Birmingham and Wolverhampton. 
Then, the last-named town being thus reached, there are three 
companies which cover the distance thence to Birkenhead, viz., the 
Shrewsbury and Wolverhampton, the Shrewsbury and Chester 
and the Chester and Birkenhead; and if the Great Western could 
obtain leasing powers over these, with a provision for laying down 
the broad gauge, there would be an entirely new route from Lon- 
don to the Mersey opposite Liverpool. Negotiations to this effect 
are actually in progress; nay, the broad gauge engineers are dis- 
cussing various ree for crossing the Mersey at Runcorn or some 
other point. That the London and North Western, the narrow 
gauge company, should endeavour to ward off so serious a blow is 
what might reasonably be expected ; and hence has arisen a tangled 
web of negotiation. 

The Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton company have 
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only opened six miles of their line; they have been alternately 
courted by both the great companies, but hitherto they have only 
exemplified the adage ‘‘ between two stools,” &c. The Hereford 
and Shrewsbury railway has been commenced ; it will be a cheap 
line, and is being pushed on with some vigour. The Hereford and 
Gloucester railway, sanctioned by Act in 1851, will place Shrop- 
shire in connexion with South Wales and the West of England. 
The Newport and Hereford has been commenced. The Chester 
and Holyhead company are developing the traffic on their line, 
but without making anything more than a trifling addition to their 
mileage. Of the Shropshire Union, nothing has been opened be- 
yond the former short portion from Stafford to Shrewsbury. 

Approaching now to the powerful London and North Western 
company, we find them beset with rivals on all sides; and it is 
almost inevitable that the arrangements made—either to ward off 
this rivalry or to take revenge for it—will still further lessen the 
dividends of the company. ‘They are tampering with the Oxford 
traffic, the Cheltenham and Bristol traffic, and the South Wales 
traffic, as a set-off to the approach of the broad gauge towards 
Liverpool. The Oxford branch from Bletchley has been com- 
pleted since our last publication. A branch has also been opened 
from Rugby to Leamington, to shorten the route from London. 
The Rugby and Stamford branch is finished ; twenty-three miles 
additional having been opened between Market Harborough and 
Stamford. The new station for this company at Birmingham is not 
yet finished ; it was hoped that it might have served for both 
gauges; but the renewal of hostilities is again leading to the cut- 
ting-up of the Birmingham streets by rival lines. Bacces Bir- 
mingham, the operations of this company have not entailed the open- 
ing of any new lines, except a few miles of minor connecting 
branches, 

The Midland company share with the London and North 
Western the severity of the opposition raised by the Great 
Northern ; and, indeed, from their proximity, they teel the oppo- 
sition still more keenly. The Midland, per se, has added very 
little to its mileage in 1851; the directors have had enough to do to 
maintain what they before possessed. The energetic Great 
Northern have not yet completed their ‘‘ towns’ line” from Peter- 
borough to Bawtry ; but during 1851 they have supplied the de- 
fective links which connect the main line with the Yorkshire and 
Northern systems ; and it now comes into direct collision with the 
Midland at many different points. During the Exhibition era of 
1851 the rivalry became so obstinate that both companies carried 
excursionists from Yorkshire to London and back for 5s. A case 
was submitted to Mr. Gladstone, for his arbitration, in respect to 
an equitable division of the northern and mid-counties traffic be- 
tween the old and new companies ; a peace has been temporarily 
patched up, but it has not the aspect of a lasting one. Meantime, 
the Great Northern — are rapidly progressing with the 
towns’ line, with the King’s Cross terminus, with the various junc- 
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tions and branches in Yorkshire, and with the development of a 
bac | extensive coal traffic. 

he Eastern Counties, like the Midland, have been much injured 
by the rivalry of the Great Northern, in respect to the district for- 
merly accommodated by the Cambridge line. The East Anglian 
railway, in the Ely and Lynn district, has come under the control 
of the Great Northern Company—not for its actual traffic—but to 
exclude the Eastern Counties. The Norfolk Company still main- 
tain a working agreement with the Eastern Counties, but without 
any increase of mileage. The Eastern Union Company have re- 
cently opened a small branch. The Newmarket Railway has 
been opened to Cambridge, by a branch from Six-Mile Bottom. 
The Blackwall and the Camden Junction Railways are both 
doing well; the short traffic from Hampstead Road, Camden 
Town, Islington, Kingsland, Hackney, and Bow, to Fenchurch 
Street and to Blackwall, has become very extensive; and the 
Blackwall Company receive a portion of the benefit. The two ter- 
minal stations of the Camden line have been finished since the date 
of our last publication. The London and North Western Company 
have purchased some warehouses belonging to the East India Com- 
pany near the Minories; and when short branches are made from 
the Blackwall railway to these warehouses and to the London 
Docks, it is intended to bring an extensive goods traffic upon the 
Camden Junction and the Blackwall lines—to give, in fact, to the 
great company a river-side terminus for their goods waggons. In 

x, nothing has been done to forward the Tilbury, the Southend, 
or the Thames: Haven schemes; but the Harwich railway has been 
commenced. In the immediate vicinity of London, we need only 
mention that most of the great termini are undergoing repeated en- 
largements ; and that an entirely new Great Western terminus, 
with an extensive hotel, are being built at Paddington. 

In proceeding now to the northern half of England, we find that 
the Sheffield and Lincolnshire railway remains nearly in statu quo ; 
and that the Ambergate and Buzton line has made very little pro- 
gress during the year. The North Staffordshire was nearly com- 
pleted before our last year’s publication; but the peculiar position 
of the railway has given rise to certain traffic arrangements. The 
railway is almost wholly at the mercy of the London and North 
Western, with whose line it forms junctions at four points, and 
without the intervention of which it cannot transmit its passengers 
to London or to Birmingham, to Liverpool or to Manchester, to 
Yorkshire or to the North, to Chester or to the West. It com- 
prises two chief portions, the Potteries and the Churnet Valley 

ines ; the Potteries line is at the present moment the best route to 
Manchester; and the Churnet Valley line would form part of a 
dangerously rival route, if the Great Northern Company were (as 
has been proposed) to make a line from Hitchin to Leicester. To 
stave off rivalry for a time, and to work together in harmony, the 
North Staffordshire Company and its powerful neighbours are now 
acting upon a working agreement, whereby a portion of the net 
proceeds of the Manchester traffic is ensured to the former, 
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The Lancashire and Yorkshire and the East Lancashire Com- 
panies, whose lines interlace in a singular manner, have each opened 
a few additional portions; but the rivalry between them seems to 
foreshadow some kind of amalgamation. The Leeds and Thirsk 
‘(now Leeds Northern), the York and North Midland, and the 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick Companies, have done little more 
during the year than develop the traftic on the lines before opened. 
The same may be said of the Newcastle and Carlisle, the Lancas- 
ter and Carlisle, and the Maryport and Carlisle. Inthe Lake dis- 
trict, the Furness railway has been very nearly completed; so that 
there is now a coast line between the mountains and the sea through 
the whole of Westmoreland and Cumberland; and when the Carn- 
forth and Ulverstone branch is constructed, the Lake district will 
be completely encircled by an unbroken line of railway. 

In Scotland, the three great lines of communication from the south 
—the North British, the Caledonian, and the Glasgow and South 
Western (formerly the Glasgow and Ayr)—have added very little 
to the length of line opened during the last twelve months. The 
Caledonian Company have been occupied in shaking off or modify- 
ing the reckless guarantees which so pressed upon them: a process 
which bears somewhat the aspect of repudiation. The Dumbar- 
tonshire railway still remains truncated at Bowling, instead of 
being continued eastward to Glasgow. The Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow have made a few junctions, but no extensive line of new rail- 
way. North of the Forth and the Clyde, the Scottish Central and 
the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Companies, after a struggle 
for the Perth traffic, have agreed to divide it between them—a kind 
of result witnessed in many other quarters. A route is now com- 
pleted along the north side of the Forth; from Burntisland to Dun- 
termline by the Edinburgh and Perth Company; from thence to 
Alloa by the Stirling and Dunfermline ; and thence to a point near 
Stirling by the Scottish Central. All the railways north and east 
of Perth remain nearly the same in length as twelve months ago. 
If we draw a straight line from Greenock to Aberdeen, the country 
north-west of this line, comprising much more than one half of 
Scotland, does not contain a single mile of railway. 

In Ireland, the Irish Great Western line has been extended from 
Mullingar to Galway—an event which seems likely to aid in de- 
veloping the resources of the west of Ireland. The Zrish South 
Eastern has been extended from Bagnalstown to Kilkenny. The 
Waterford and Kilkenny line has been opened from Kilkenny to 
Jerpoint Hill. The Belfast and County Down railway has been 
opened to Newtownards. 


PROGRESS OF RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 


We shall now rapidly glance at a few points connected with the 
capital, the traffic, the receipts, the expenditure, the shares, &c., 
on the railways taken collectively. 

The total authorised capital sanctioned by Parliament for the 
Various railways in the United Kingdom, down to the session of 
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1851, is about 355,000,000/. This excludes abandoned schemes, 

and is made up of those which still retain their parliamentary 
wers. 

The much-dreaded ‘‘calls” on railway shares lessened rapidly 
after the panic in the share market, as will be seen by the follow-" 
ing sums :— 

1847 .... £42,071,893 
1848 33,260,249 
1849 .... 19,673,694 
1850 ...- 10,629,377 


Throughout this period of four years the average was somewhat 
over half a million sterling per week. The calls in 1851 have been 
lower than in 18650. 

In respect to the prices of shares, Messrs. Railton have adopted 
a convenient mode of comparison. They select the 23 principal 
railways, with a paid-up capital of 96,000,000/.; they calculate 
how much one share in each concern (23 shares in all) would cost 
on a particular day; and they compare this with the market price 
on any other day. On April 26, 1850, those shares were worth 
733/,; and on the same day in 1851, 1,110/.; on July 26, 1850, 
they were at 757/.; and on the same day in 1831, 9687. The high- 
est value, March 19, 1851, was 1,132/. There was a gradual and 
pretty ey | rise till this last date, and a gradual but not so ex- 
tensive a fall till the middle of September. 

The total traffic for 1850 may be best estimated by piecing it in 
juxtaposition with that for previous years. The following sums 
relate to the whole of the railways of the United Kingdom :— 


Year. Total. Weekly average per mile. 
1842 24,341,781 £60 


1843 4,842,625 — 59 
1844 5,610,982 63 
1845 6,669,224 66 
1846 7,689,874 62 
1847 8,975,671 55 
1848 10,059,006 49 
1849 11,013,817 44 
1850 12,755,235 43 


The average traffic per mile per week shows a steady increase 
while the great trunk lines were being developed ; but when minor 
branches and competing lines began to be formed, the average was 
visibly affected. ese averages (given in the third column above) 
are further influenced by the fact, that many of the recently con- 
structed lines pass through difficult districts, and that many of the 
new and enlarged stations have been enormously expensive; s0 
that the entire recent outlay, spread equally over the mileage, pre- 
sents seriously high figures. It has been computed that the rail- 
ways existing in 1842 had cost on an average about 34,700/. per 
mile; that in 1846 this average was lessened to 31,800/.; but that 
by the end of 1850 it had risen to 35,2007. We shall therefore be 
near the truth in assuming, perhaps for two or three years to come, 
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that the railways of the United Kingdom have cost 35,000/. per 
mile—an amount startling in its magnitude, and affording good 
reasons, independent of other causes, for the smallness of the pre- 
vailing dividends. The accounts for 1851 are not- yet made up; 
they will possibly show a less expense for new works, estimated 
by mileage, than 1850; but they cannot perceptibly affect the 
average. The “ battle of the gauges” will render 1852 an expen- 
sive year ia the Birmingham district. 

The ‘return ticket”? system is likely to have a beneficial in- 
fluence in Ireland, by bringing that country into more intimate daily 
communication with England than at any former period. When 
the completion of the tubular bridge placed Holyhead in uninter- 
rupted railway connexion with London, it was of course the 
interest of the Company to develop as much as possible a traffic 
between England and Ireland, the major part of which would pass 
along the Chester and Holyhead Railway. In furtherance of this 
plan, a system of return-tickets and of through-booking was agreed 
upon between the various Companies ; from London, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Chester, on the one hand, to Dublin 
on the other. This was commenced on August 1, 1851; and in 
the following month a great extension of the plan was made, by 
adding Warrington, Leeds, Huddersfield, and Bangor, to the 
English and Welsh list, and Cork, Limerick, Kilkenny, Galway, 
Ballinasloe, Athlone, Mullingar, Belfast, Newry, and Dundalk, to 
the Irish list. Passengers are booked from any one of the above 
English and Welsh towns, to any one of the Irish towns, including 
the steam passuge from Holyhead to Kingstown. The return- 
tickets are available not merely for two or three days, but for a 
fortnight, and the reduction of tare is greater than on most of the 
English lines. Seven railway Companies take part in this arrange- 
ment. During 1852, or early in 1853, railways will be finished 
and opened from Mallow to the Lakes of Killarney; from Dublin 
through Bray to Wicklow ; and from Dublin over the Boyne to 
Belfast ; and the whole of these districts will gradually be brought 
under the influence of the through-booking and return-ticket system. 

The Scotch railways have likewise an extensive system of 
through-booking and return-tickets, in conjunction with the Euston 
Square authorities. A passenger from London to Edinburgh or 
Glasgow may now, instead of those towns, select Stirling, Perth, 
Dundee, or Aberdeen—paying the same fare in any case, and the 
Companies dividing pro raté among them. This curious system 


has been adopted to enable the railways to compete with the Scotch 
steam-ships. 


It-is interesting to observe the increase of third class travelling, 
relatively to first and second class. Let us compare 1845 (the year 
before enclosed carriages for ‘‘ penny trains”’ were rendered com- 
pulsory by Parliament) with 1580. In every hundred passengers 
the ratios were as follow :— 

Ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 


1845 17 43> 40 = ¥00. 
1850 12 36 52 
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Here it is seen that the first class ratio lowered nearly as 3 to 2, 
the second class about as 7 to 6, while the third rose as 10 to 13. 
In 1845 the second class exceeded the third; whereas in 1850 the 
third class exceeded first and second conjointly. 

As the third class traftic has increased upon the first and second, 
so of course have the money receipts; but not in exactly the same 
ratio, on account of the sensible lowering of first and second class 
fares on many lines. For every £100 taken, the following were 
the ratios: — 

Ist Class. 2nd Class, 3rd Class. 
1845 £38 £43 £19 = £100. 
1850 £30 £40 £30 = £100. 

Here the third class, from being exactly half the first, 
became exactly equal to it. There are two remarkable features 
about the above two tables—that throughout the period of six 
years the second-class passengers never varied far from 40 per cent. 
of the whole number ;* and that the second-class receipts varied still 
less from 40 per cent. of the whole receipts. This was even ob- 
servable also in the years 1842-3-4. It is also worthy of note, that 
the average payment for all the trips, by all the,classes and on all 
the railways, hes (during the above six years) never varied far 
from 2s. In 1845 it was 2s. 4d.; in 1846, 2s. ld.; in 1847, 2s.; 
in 1848, 2s. ; in 1849, 2s.; in 1850, 1s. lld. It is likewise found, 
year after year, that the average length of every trip is within a 
trifle, on either side, of seventeen miles. The exceptional year 
1851, with its Crystal Palace attractions, will disturb all ordinary — 
calculations ; but even here it becomes observable, that, although 
fares were never before so cheap per mile, the middle and working 
classes never before made such long average journeys ; so that it 
may yet appear, when the year’s railway accounts are made up, 
that the standard, 2s. per trip, has not been far departed from, 

While the third-class traffic has increased relatively to the other 
two classes, so has the goods traffic relatively to the passenger 
traffic as a whole. In every 100/. of gross receipts (pas- 
sengers and goods) the ratios, in two distant years, were as fol- 

WwW 
Passengers. Goods, 
1845 £63 £37 = £100. 
1850 £52 48 = £100. 

Combining the last two tables together, the gross receipts exhibit 

the following ratios per 1001. :— 


First Class. Second Class. Third Class, "Goods. ~ 


1845 £24 £27 £12 £37 = £100. 
1850 £16 £20 £16 £48 = £100. 


One among the singular features presented by railway traffic— 
not intended or calculated by the companies—is this, that the 
average charge for conveying one ton of average goods one mile is 
almost precisely the same as that paid by average passengers. The 
former was rather the higher of the two a few years ago; but 
they now exhibit a singularly near approach to equality. 
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In respect to separate trains, it is found that each locomotive, 
while at work, earns, on an average, about 7s. per mile, on all the 
principal railways taken collectively. 

It has been found, on a careful analysis of the working of the 
principal railways for a long series of years, that for every 100/. 
working expenses the distribution is on an average nearly as fol- 
Jows :— 


Direction and Management ...... £10°52 


Way and Works .............06: 15°76 
Locomotive Power ............ 35°15 
Carrying Department........ 38°57 

100-00 


7 Two of these items, the locomotive and carrying departments, 


are much influenced by the relation existing between the dead load 
and the available load of passenger traffic. It is calculated that a 
four-horse stage coach, with coachman, guard, and seventeen pas- 
sengers, exhibit 53 cwts. employed in drawing 21 cwts. A well- 

filled train of nine carriages on a narrow-gauge railway, with 190 
passengers, gives about 1,440 cwts. employed in drawing 288 cwts. 

AGreat Western express train, with 128 passengers, gives about 

the same force (1,440 cwts.) employed in drawing 182 cwts. The 
subject is now, and has for some time, been occupying the attention 
of engineers, what size and form of carriage and of locomotive will 

exhibit the smallest dead load in respect to the available load. The 

wear and tear of the permanent way are concerned in these results. 

So great is the strength now found to be requisite, that the rails 

and their supports on one mile of the Great Western railway 
comprise about 400 loads of timber and 5,000 ewts. of iron. 

It does not fall within the scope of our present article to treat 
of the electric telegraph; but a line may be given to say that a 
new telegraphic wire-rope has been lately sunk beneath and across 
the English Channel, from the North Foreland to Sangatte (a small 
sea-side village between Calais and Boulogne), preparatory to the 
establishment of electro-telegraphic communication between Eng- 
land and the Continent. A new Electric Telegraph Company has 
been established in England, which will generate a little wholesome 
competition. 

A knotty question has arisen during the eventful excursion year 
1851. Without reckoning the absurd Yorkshire fare of 5s. tor a 
visit to London and back, the excursion fares have generally been 
a small fraction of a penny per mile. On such fares the directors 
of the various lines consider that they ought not to pay the govern- 
ment duty; but the officials of the Stamp Office are debating this 
question. In the report of the Commissioners of Railways for 
1850 allusion is made to excursion trains, and the Commissioners state 
that they had allowed to the railway companies running such trains ~ 

e same exemption from the passeng¢* tax as is granted in thecase of 
‘parliamentary trains’; but that this exemption had been care-— 
fully restricted to the case of third-class passengers in such excur- 
Sion trains, In 1850 the difficulty of settling this dail was not 
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great; but in 1851 it became complicated with many additional 
circumstances. Many of the ‘‘ Exhibition trains” were first and 
second class only in name ; but the fares were so low that the com- 
object to pay a five per cent. tax on them. On the other 
and, the authorities of the Stamp Office contend that it is only 
the penny-a-mile passengers by the parliamentary trains — the 
‘‘ poorer classes” mentioned in the Act of Parliament—in respect 
to whom exemption can be claimed; and that the excursionists do 
not come within this category. This curious question is, we 
believe, now in the hands of the law authorities for settlement. 

The year 1851 has not witnessed any especial novelties of rail- 
way construction in England. The atmospheric system is dead, 
except on the Kingstown and Dalkey line. The tubular bridge 
remains the grandest of all railway enterprises, but no others have 
yet been constructed on the same principle. The Chepstow Bridge, 
supported on hollow piles which were sunk by atmospheric ex- 
haustion, is not yet finished. The Birkenhead engineers talk of a 
tubular ¢unnel under the Mersey from Birkenhead to Liverpool—an 
idea of sufficient boldness, it must be owned. 

The railway insurance principle was briefly noticed in the 
‘Companion’ for 1851. It has steadily advanced during the past 
twelve months, in respect both to the periodical tickets and to the 
- single-journey tickets. The total sum received by the company in 

premiums, during an existence of about two years and a quarter, 
amounts, it is true, to only a few thousand pounds ; but as the pay- 
ments are within the receipts, and as the system is becoming more 
generally understood, it may be considered as now established. In 
the first twenty months of the company’s operations, they paid two. 
sums of 500/. each in respect to fatal accidents, and gave compen- 
sation, in sums varying from 1/. to 425/., to fifty-five persons who 
received personal injury while travelling by railway. All the 
claims are promptly met, in a liberal spirit; and this tends to win 
the good opinion of the public. Nearly all the railway companies 
now afford facilities for carrying out this insurance principle. 


VI—THE PUBLIC DEBTS AND STANDING ARMIES 
OF THE EUROPEAN STATES. 


(From the Kolner Zeitung.) 


[This curious paper is not given as minutely accurate, but as a 
tolerably correct approximation to the truth, affording a view 
of the relative proportions of tae European Powers.to each other 
in — to their debts and forces. In the original the sums are 


~ 


stated in thalers, which we have turned into pounds (in round 
numbers) at the rate of six thalers, to one pound sterling. ] 
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The paper money now in actual circulation in Europe repre- 
sents a value of £210,238,087. The total of the public debt is by 
far larger; it amounts to £1,899,512,666. Great Britain (with- 
out the Colonies) bears nearly one-half of this gigantic burden, 
viz. £834,000,000. The British army numbers 129,000 men; 
the fleet is composed of 678 vessels, with 18,000 guns. The 
detail of the debts and armies of the other European States is 
as follows: 

Spain.—Debt, £216,700,000; army, 160,000 men; fleet, 50 
vessels, with 721 guns. ° 

Austria.—Debt, £183,400,000; fleet, 156 vessels (including 
gun-boats), with 600 guns. [The army is not given. In the ‘Al- 
manach de Gotha’ for 1850 it is stated that the army on the peace 
footing numbered 405,000 soldiers, and that in June, 1848, it 
consisted of 626,000 men, and 80,000 horses. ] 

Russia and Poland.—Debt, £122,170,000; army, 700,000 men ; 
fleet, 175 vessels and 440 gun-boats, with 7000 guns. 

The Netherlands.—Debt, £121,830,000; army, 50,000 men; 
fleet, 125 vessels, with 2,500 guns. 

Prussia.—Debt, £30,000,000 ; army,121,000 men (war footing, 
492,000 men) ; fleet, 47 vessels and gun-boats, with 114 guns. 

France.—Debt, £221,740,000 ; army, 265,463 men; fleet, 328 
vessels, with 8,000 guns. 

Belgium.— Debt, £27,500,000; army, 90,000 men; fleet, 5 ves- 
sels, with 36 guns. 

Portugal.—Debt, £26,700,000; army, 38,000 men; fleet, 36 
vessels, with 700 guns. 

Papal States.—Debt, £20,000,000; army, 19,000 men; fleef, 
5 vessels, with 24 guns. 

Sardinia.—Debt, £20,000,000; army, 38,000 men; fleet, 60 
vessels, with 900 guns. 

Naples.—Debt, £16,667,000; army, 48,000 men; fleet, 15 
vessels, with 484 guns. 

Bavaria.—Debt, £13,667,000 ; army, 57,000 men. 

Denmark.—Debt, £13,340; army, 20,000 men; fleet, 33 ves- 
sels, with 1,120 guns. 

Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein.—Debt, £666,700; no 
army; no navy. 

Saxony.— Debt, £7,250,000; army, 25,000 men. 

Turkey.—Debt, £6,666,700; army, 220,000 men; fleet, 66 
vessels, with 800 guns. 

City of Hamburg.—Debt, £5,666,700; army, 1,800 men. 

Grand Duchy of Baden.—Debt, £5,500,000; army, 18,000 
men. 

Hanover.—Debt, £5,061,330; army, 21,000 men. 

Wiirtemberg.—Debt, £4,666,700; army, 19,000 men. 

Greece.—Debt, £4,176,700; army, 8,900 men; fleet, 34 ves- 
sels, with 131 guns. 

Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin.—Debt, £1,666,700 ; 
army, 4,700 men. 
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Grand Duchy of Tuscany.—Debt, £1,666,700; army, 12,000 
men ; fleet, 10 vessels, with 15 guns. 

City of Frankfort.—Debt, £1,166,700; army, 1,300 men. 

Duchy of Brunswick.—Debt, £1;133,400 ; army, 3,000 men. 

Grand Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt.—Debt, £1,033,400 ; army, 
42,000 men. 

Electoral Hesse.—Debt, £1,000,000; army, 11,000 men. 

City of Liibeck.—Debt, £1,000,000 ; army, 490 men. 

Duchy of Saxe-Weimar.—Debt, £666,700; army, 2,000 men. 

Duchy of Anhalt Dessau and Kéthen.—Debt, £583,340; 
army, 700 men. 

City of Bremen.—Debt, £500,000; army, 500 men. 

Duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.—Debt, £422,670; army, 1,200 
men. 

Duchy of Saxe- Meiningen.—Debt, £416,700; army, 2,400 men. 
- Duchy of Nassau.—Debt, £333,400; army, 3,500 men. 

Duchy of Parma.—Debt, £300,000 ; army, 5,000 men. 

Duchy of Anhalt-Bernburg.—Debt, £216,700; army, 300 men. 

Duchy of Saxe- Altenburg.— Debt, £216,700; army, 1,000 men. 

Sweden.—No debt; army, 34,000; fleet, 340 vessels, with 
2,400 guns. 


Norway.—Debt, £216,700; army, 23,000 men; fleet, 160 ves- 
sels, with 560 guns. 

Grand Duchy of Oldenburg.—Debt, £200,000; army 600 men. 

Landgravate of Hesse Homburg.—Debt, £143,340 ; army, 350 
men. 


Principality of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt.— Debt, £42,000; 
army, 540 men. 


Principality of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen.—Debt, £10,000 ; 
army, 450 men. : 

Danubian Principalities.—No debt ; annual tribute to Turkey, 
3,000,000 piastres (£31,578) ; army, 6,800 men. 

Servia.—No debt; tribute, 2,000,000 piastres (£21,050) ; 
army, 3,000 men. 

Duchy of Modena.—No debt ; army, 3,500 men. 

Principality of Lippe-Detmold.—No debt ; army, 820 men. 

Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg-Strelitz—_No debt; army, 800 
men. 

Principality of Reuss.—No debt ; army, 745 men. 

Principality of Lippe-Schaumburg.—No debt; army, 430 men. 

Principality of Waldeck.—No debt ; army, 520 men. 

Principality of Lichtenstein. —No debt ; army, 60 men. 


' Switzerland.—No debt; army, 69,500 men, a small number of 
whom only is in actual service. 


Republic of San Marino.—No debt; no army. 
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PART II. 


THE LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, PUBLIC IMPROVE- 
MENTS, AND CHRONICLE OF 1851. 


VIIL—ABSTRACTS OF IMPORTANT PUBLIC ACTS 


PASSED IN THE FOURTH SESSION OF THE FIFTEENTH PARLIAMENT OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


PASSENGERS’ ACT AMENDMENT. 
[14 Victoriz, cap. 1.—April 1, 1851.] 
An Act to amend the Passengers’ Act, 1849. 


The Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners are empowered 
to alter the lengths of time estimated as the duration of a voyage in 
the former Act, and to appoint different times for steam vessels and 
sailing vessels; their power is also extended in ordering a dietary, so 
that other articles of nutritious food may be either added to or sub- 
stituted for those directed to be supplied in the former Act. Similar 
powers are given to governors of colonies and to the Governor-General 
of India. It is likewise enacted that a bond is to be given by the 
owner or charterer for 1,000/. guaranteeing the sea-worthiness of the 
vessel, and that the requirements of the Act shall be fulfilled. This 
Act and the Passengers’ Act, 1849, to be considered as one Act. 


COMMONS INCLOSURE. 
[14 Victorie, cap. 2.—April 1, 1851.] 


An Act to authorise the Inclosure of certain Lands in pursuance of the 
Sixth Annual Report of the Inclosure Commissioners. 


In this, the first general Inclosure Act of the session, the following 
twenty-five places are included ;— 

Berkshire—Shinfield Greens; Whitley. Caermarthenshire—Aber- 
gwilly. Cambridgeshire — Newton. Cardiganshire — Blaenpenal; 
Cellan Mountain. Cornwall—'Towednack. Cumberland—Scaleby 
Moss. Devonshire—Ipplepen; Smallridge. Dorsetshire—Compton 
Abbas; Stourpaine and Ash. Gloucestershire—Bromsberrow Heath ; 
Marshfield. Hampshire—Droxford; Owslebury; Twyford Down, 
Herefordshire—Kington. Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire—Meppers- 
hall. Monmouthshire—Roggiet and Minutes Common. Shropshire— 
Lurkenhope Common. Swurrey—Ash. | Warwickshire—Tanworth. 
Westmorland—Colby Moor. Wiltshire—Ludgershall. 


DESIGNS ACT EXTENSION. 
[14 Victoria, cap. 8.—April 11, 1851.] 


An Act to extend the Provisions of the Designs Act, 1850, and to give 
Protection from Piracy to Persons exhibiting new Inventions in the 
Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all Nations in 1851. 


By §1 proprietors of new inventions are to be allowed to exhi- 
bit them in 1851 without prejudice to letters patent to be granted 
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thereafter; provided that such invention, previously to such public 
exhibition, shall be provisionally registered, and not otherwise exhi- 
bited or used before letters patent are granted, but this exception is 
not to extend to the sale or transfer of the right to or benefit of such 
invention; nor shall the publication or description invalidate the 
right ; nor ({ 2) shall the public trial of agricultural or horticultural 
instruments under the direction of the Commissioners for the Exhi- 
bition of 1851 prejudice the right to letters patent. A certificate of 
invention (§ 3) is to be granted for provisional registration by the 
Attorney General, or such person or persons as he may appoint. 
The certificate (§ 4) is to be provisionally registered, and is to con- 
tinue in force for one year from the time of registry; the description 
is to be registered (} 5), and the invention marked with the word 
‘“‘ provisionally registered,’ and such provisional registration (§ 6, 
shall confer the same benefits as are given under the Designs Act, 
1850. Letters patent (} 7) thereafter granted are to be as valid as if 
the invention had not been registered or exhibited, but the date of 
the patent is to be from the date of the registration. The proprietors 
of new designs (§ 8) are to be entitled to the benefit of the Designs 
Acts, although the designs may have been published elsewhere than 
in the United Kingdom, provided it has not been previously publicly 
sold or exposed for sale. This Act (} 9) and the Designs Act, 1850, 
are to be construed as one Act, and the short title of the present Act 
(§ 10) is to be ** The Protection of Inventions Act, 1851.’ 


APPRENTICES AND SERVANTS. 
[14 Victorie, cap. 11—May 20, 1851.] 


An Act for the better Protection of Persons under the care and control of 
;. others, as Apprentices or Servants ; and to enable the Guardians and 


Overseers of the Poor to institute and conduct Prosecutions in certain 
cases. 


Any master or mistress (§ 1) legally liable to provide for any 
person as an apprentice or servant necessary food, clothing, or 
lodging, who shall wilfully and without lawful excuse refuse or 
neglect to provide the same, or who shall unlawfully and maliciously 
assault such person, whereby the life of such person shall be endan- 
gered, or the health of such person shall have been or shall be likely 
to be permanently injured, are declared guilty of a misdemeanour, 
eran y on conviction by imprisonment with or without hard 
abour for any term not exceeding three years; the costs of prosecu- 
tion ($2) to be allowed and paid as provided for by the Act 7 Geo. III. 
c. 64. The guardians of every union (§3) are to keep a register ina 
prescribed form of every young person under sixteen who may be 
hired or taken as servant from the workhouse, but this is not to 
supersede the register for apprentices prescribed by the Acts 42 Geo. 
Ill., c. 46, and7 & 8 Vict., c. 101. Young persons ({ 4) hired or 
taken from a workhouse as servants, or bound out as pauper appren- 
tices, are to be visited, if within five miles of any part of the union 
or parish, at least twice in every year by an officer authorised for the 
purpose by the guardians or overseers, who shall report in writing 
whether he has found reason to believe that such young person is not 
supplied with necessary food, or is subjected to cruel or illegal treat- 
ment in any respect; and if residing at a greater distance than five 
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miles, then (§ 5) a written notice is to be sent to the guardians or over- 
seers of the union or parish in which the master or mistress resides, 
who shall cause the same to be registered in their books, and have 
such person visited by their officer, in all respects as if hired or taken 
from their own workhouse. By § 6, where any complaint is made of 
an offence against this Act, or of any bodily injury inflicted upon any 
poor person, for which the party committing it is liable to be indicted, 
and the circumstances of which offence amount in law to a felony or 
an attempt to commit a felony, if two justices on hearing the com- 
plaint shall give a certificate that public justice requires that it be 
prosecuted by the overseers or guardians, the clerk of such guardians 
shall conduct such prosecution, and the costs shall be defrayed out of 
the common fund of the union or parish; the justices (§ 7) binding 
over such officer of the guardians to prosecute. The interpretation 
of terms (§ 8) is to be the same as in the Act 5 Will, LV., c. 76. The 
Act (§ 9) is limited to England and Wales. 


PROPERTY TAX. 
[14 Victoria, cap. 12.—June 5, 1851.]  - 


An Act to continue the Duties on Profits arising from Property, Pro- 
~ fessions, Trades, and Offices, and to amend the Act imposing the same. 


The preamble to this Act continues this tax; which (by § 1) is 
limited to one year from April 5, 1851, and until all assessments due 
are levied and paid, the powers of all previous Acts (§ 2) continuing 
in force until the expiration of the saidterm. By § 3 power is given 
to the commissioners to make abatements from the assessments on 
tenant-farmers whose profits shall be proved to their satisfaction to 
have fallen below the amount of such assessments; appeal is to be 
made by notice in writing to the surveyor of taxes for the district 
within three months after the expiration of the year. 


SALE OF ARSENIC REGULATION. 
[14 Victoria, cap. 13.—June 5, 1851.] 
An Act to regulate the Sale of Arsenic. 


§ 1 enacts that all persons selling arsenic shall keep a book in a 
form prescribed, stating the date of sale, the name, the place of abode, 
and the condition or occupation of the purchaser, the quantity sold, 
and the purpose for which it is required; to every such entry the sig- 
natures of the purchaser, his referee, and the seller, are to be affixed ; 
and no arsenic is to be sold to any person unknown to the seller, 
except in the presence of some witness known to the seller, and who 
knows the purchaser, nor’ is arsenic to be sold to any person under 
age. Provision is made by § 3 that before the sale of any arsenic it 
shall be mixed with soot or indigo in the proportion of one ounce of 
soot or half an ounce of indigo at least to one pound of arsenic, 
except in cases where, according to the representation of the pur- 
chaser, such mixture would render it unfit for his purpose, when it 
may be sold without mixture in quantities of not less than ten pounds. 
By § 4 selling without an entry, or without obtaining the proper sig- 
natures, or giving false information to the questions of the seller, or 
signing as a witness for a person unknown, incur penalties not ex- 
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ceeding 207. for each offence, to be levied by two justices on summary 
conviction. The Act (§5) does not extend to the sate of arsenic 
used in medicine by a legally qualified practitioner, or to the sales by 
wholesale to retail dealers upon orders in writing. Arsenic (§ 6) 
includes arsenious and arsenic acids, and all other colourless poison- 
ous preparations of arsenic. 


COMPOUND HOUSEHOLDERS. 


[14 Victorie, cap. 14.—July 3, 1851.} 


An Act to amend the Law for the Registration of certain Persons com— 
monly known as ‘ Compound Householders,’ and to facilitate the 
Exercise by such Persons of their Right to vote in the Election of 
Borough Members to serve in Parliament. 


The only alterations in previous Acts are—($ 1) all persons having 
once claimed to be rated to the relief of the poor for the premises oc- 
cupied by them, and having paid, or tendered the payment of, all rates 
due on Jan. 5, on or before July 20 in the same year, are not required 
to renew their claims; but (§ 2) the liability of the claimant to pay 
such rates is to continue so long as he occupies the same premises, 
and continues on the register. Where (§ 3) by composition with the 
Iandlord a less amount than the full rate has been payable, the occu- 
pier claiming to be rated is not to be called upon to pay more than 
the amount payable under such composition. 


-PREVENTION OF OFFENCES. 
[14 Victorie, cap. 19.—July 3, 1851.} 
An Act for the better Prevention of Offences. 


§ 1. Any person found by night armed with any dangerous or offen-- 
sive weapon or instrument with intent to break into any dwelling-- 
house or other building, or having in his possession picklock keys or 
other instruments of house-breaking, or having his face blackened or 


disguised, or found in any dwelling-house or other building with in- - 
tent to commit a felony, is declared guilty of a misdemeanour, punish- - 


able on conviction by imprisonment with or without hard labour, for 
any term not exceeding three years ; and after a previous conviction, 
(§ 2) either for felony or a similar misdemeanour, by transportation. 
for a term not less than seven years nor more than ten years, or by. 
imprisonment as above. §3. Any person who shall unlawfully apply 
or administer, or attempt to apply or administer, to any other person 
any chloroform, laudanum, or other stupifying drug or thing, with 
intent to commit a felony, is declared guilty of felony, and is punish- 
able on conviction by transportation for life, or for any term not less 
than seven years, or by imprisonment, with or without hard labour, 
for any term not exceeding three years. § 4. All persons inflicting 
sinlawfully and maliciously grievous bodily harm, with or without 
any instrument, are declared guilty of a misdemeanour, punishable- 
on conviction by imprisonment with or without hard labour for any: 
term not exceeding three years, but this section is not to repeal § 29 
of 10 Geo. IV., cap. 34. § 5. On the trial of any indictment for 
feloniously cutting or wounding, the jury may acquit of the felony, 
and convict of unlawfully cutting or wounding, the offender to be 
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thereupon punishable as if indicted for the misdemeanour only. $§ 6. 
Any person who shall wilfully and maliciously put, cast, or throw, 
upon or across any railway any wood, stone, or other matter; or 
shall remove or displace any rail, sleeper, or other matter belonging 
to the open or shall turn or divert any points or other machi- 
nery; or shall make or show, hide or remove, any signal or light upon 
or near a railway; or shall do or cause to be done any matter or 
thing to obstruct, upset, injure, or destroy any engine, tender, or car- 
riage, or endanger the safety of any person travelling on such rail- 
way, is declared guilty of felony, and shall upon conviction be liable — 
to transportation for life or for any term not less than seven years, or 
to imprisonment with or without hard labour for any term not ex- 
ceeding three years; and the like penalty is imposed by $7 on any 
person casting or throwing any matter or thing on any engine, tender, 
or carriage, with intent to endanger the safety of any person therein 
or thereon. § 8. Any person who shall wilfully ard maliciously set 
fire to any station or other building appertaining to any railway, 
dock, canal, or other navigation, to be deemed guilty of felony, 

unishable on conviction by the like penalties as in §{{6 and7. By 
to it is enacted that upon the trial of persons for offences under this 
Act and that of 12 and 13 Vic., cap. 11, the fact of any previous con- 
viction shall not be stated to the jury or given in evidence until 
after a verdict of guilty on the subsequent offence shall have been 
delivered, unless the defendant shall have produced evidence of good 
character, in which case the evidence of the previous conviction is to 
be admitted before the verdict is given. Any person (§ 10) may ap- 
prehend such as are found committing offences against this Act, and 
convey them as soon as possible to a justice of the peace ; or if in the 
night (§ 11) to a constable or other peace-officer in order to their 
being so conveyed ; and any person liable to be so apprehended (§ 12) 
committing an assault or offering any violence to the person appre- 
hending is declared guilty of a misdemeanour, punishable on conviction 
by imprisonment with or without hard labour for any term not 
exceeding three years. § 13 defines that ‘night’ in this Act shall be 
considered to commence and conclude as in burglary; § 14 relates to 
costs of prosecution ; § 15 enacts that this Act is to repeal no part of 
5 Geo, IV., cap. 83 (for the punishment of vagabonds, &c.); and 
§ 16 exempts Scotland from the provisions of this Act. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
[14 and 15 Victorie, cap. 25.—July 24, 1851.] 


An Act to improve the Law of Landlord and Tenant in relation to Emble- 


ments, to growing Crops seized in Execution, and to Agricultural 
Tenants’ Fixtures, 


Where a lease or tenancy of any farm or lands (held under a person 
having a life interest only) shall determine by the death of the land- 
lord, the tenant (§ 1), instead of claims to emblements, shall continue 
to hold the same until the expiration of the current year, and shall 
then quit, on the terms of his lease or holding, without notice being 
given or required by either party: a fair proportion of the rent for 
the year being paid to each landlord or his representative. Growing 
crops (§ 2) seized and sold under a writ of execution, are declared 
liable to the landlord for rent accruing and becoming due after such 
seizure and sale. Any tenant (§ 3) who has erected at his own cost, 
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and with the consent in writing of his landlord, any farm building, 
detached or otherwise, or put up any engine or machinery, either for 
purposes of trade or agriculture, may remove the same so as he do 
not injure the land, and provided the landlord do not elect to take 
the same, for which purpose he is to receive a written notice a month 
previous to the proposed removal; if taken, the value to be settled 
by two referees, or by an umpire if required. If a tenant quit, leav- 
ing the tithe rent-charge unpaid (§ 4), the landlord or succeeding 
occupier shall pay the same to the tithe owner, and recover the same 
from the previous tenant or occupier as if it were a simple contract 
debt. This Act (§ 5) does not extend to Scotland, e 


COMMON LODGING HOUSES. 
[14 and 15 Victorie, cap. 28.—July 24, 1851.] 

An Act for the well-ordering of Common Lodging Houses. 
§§ 1 to 5 give the short title of the Act; an interpretation of the 
terms used in the Act (which, by the way, does not contain any defi- 
nition of what is to be considered a common lodging house; all it 
says is “the expression ‘common lodging house’ includes, in any 
case in which only a part of a house is used as a common lodging 
house, the part so used of such house’’); the parties by whom the 
Act is to be executed ; the sources from which the expenses incurred 
are to defrayed, &c. A notice in writing of this Act (§ 6) is to be 
given within three months of its passing, and from time to time there- 
after, to the keepers of common lodging houses, and in such notice, 
to be left at their houses, they are to be required to register the same: 
a schedule of the form of notice is given in the Act, which requires 
the lodging house keeper to register under a penalty of 5/. for each 
lodger received while unregistered. The local authority (§ 7) is to 
keep a register of all common lodging houses within his jurisdiction, 
with the situation of such house, and the number of lodgers autho- 
rised to be received therein. After one month’s notice ({ 8) no lodger 
is to be received in such common lodging houses, until it has been 
approved by the proper officer and registered. By § 9 the local 
authority is empowered to make ‘regulations respecting common 
lodging houses within its jurisdiction for all or any of the purposes 
respecting the same for which the local board of health are by the 
‘Public Health Act, 1848,’ authorised to make bye-laws, and for the 
well-ordering of such houses, and for the separation of the sexes 
therein: provided always, that the regulations made under this Act 
by the local authority shall not be in force until they have been con- 
firmed by one of her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State.’’ Power 
is given ( 5 10) to the local authority to impose penalties for offences 
committed against the regulations, the penalties to be recoverable as 
in the ‘ Public Health Act, 1848.’ Every keeper of a common lodg- 
ing house is required (§ 11) to give immediate notice of any case of 
fever or other contagious disorder occurring in his house to the local 
authority, and also to the medical officer, and the poor-law relieving 
officer, of the union or parish in which such house is situated. Any 
officer of the local authority (§ 12) is to have free access to such 
houses or any part thereof. {§ 13. ‘‘ The keeper of a common lodging 
house shall thoroughly cleanse all the rooms, passages, stairs, floors, 
windows, doors, walls, ceiling, privies, cesspools, and drains thereof, 
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to the satisfaction of and so often as shall be required by or in accord- 
ance with any regulation or bye-law of the local authority, and shall 
well and sufficiently, and to the like satisfaction, limewash the walls 
and ceilings hareot in the first weeks of each of the months of April 
and October in every year.” The penalties for offences against this 
Act (s 14) are not to exceed 5/., and afurther penalty of 40s. for every 
day during which the offence continues; tobe recovered (§ 15) under 
the provisions of the Railways Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845. By 
§ 16 the local authority and the officers under it have powers given 
for the execution of the Act, and the restrictions in the Public Health 
Act, 1848, as to the hours within which common lodging houses may 
be entered, are repealed. By §§ 17 and 18 the Act is declared not to 
extend to the City of London nor to Scotland. 


LODGING HOUSES. 
[14 and 15 Victoriz, cap. 34.—July 24, 1851.] 


An Act to encourage the Establishment of Lodging Houses for the 
Labouring Classes. 


This Act, which contains 53 clauses, chiefly occupied with details, 
is to enable parishes or boroughs containing not less than 10,000 inha- 
bitants either to build new houses, or to adapt old, to the purpose of 
better lodging the labouring classes, for which object they are em- 
owered to raise money and defray the expenses from the poor-rates, 
ut as far as possible to make such houses self-supporting. They are 
also empowered to make bye-laws and regulations for the persons living 
in such houses. This Act does not extend to Scotland. 


INHABITED HOUSE DUTY. 
{14 and 15 Victoriz, cap. 36.—July 24, 1851.] 


An Act to repeal the Duties payable on Dwelling Houses according to the 
Number of Windows or Lights, and to grant in lieu thereof other 
Duties on Inhabited Houses according to their annual value. 


The preamble declares the expediency of substituting a house-tax 
for the window-duties leviable under the 48 Geo, III. cap. 55, and § } 
enacts that from and after April 5, 1851, in England and Wales, and 
from and after the term of Whitsunday, 1851, in Scotland, the said 
‘window-duties shall be repealed, and shall cease to be leviable or col- 
lected, and the following duties on houses (given in a schedule) shall 
be collected instead: namely, ‘‘ For every inhabited dwelling-house 
which, with the household and other offices, yards, and gardens there- 
with occupied and charged, is or shall be worth the rent of 20l. or 
upwards by the year,— where any such dwelling-house shall be 
occupied by any person in trade who shall expose to sale and sell any 
goods, wares, or merchandise in any shop or warehouse, being part of 
the same dwelling-house, and in the front and on the ground or base- 
ment story thereof; and also where any such dwelling-house shalt 
be occupied by any person who shall be duly licensed by the laws in 
force to sell therein by retail beer, ale, wine or other liquors, although 
the room or rooms thereof in which any such liquors shall be exposed 
to sale, sold, drunk, or consumed shall not be such shop or warehouse 
as aforesaid; and also where any such dwelling-house shall be a 
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farm-house occupied by a tenant or farm servant, and bona fide used 
for the purposes of husbandry only, there shall be charged for every 
20s. of such annual value of any such dwelling-house the sum of 64. 
And where any such dwelling-house shall not be occupied and used 
for any such purpose and in manner aforesaid, there shall be charged 
for every 20s. of such annual value thereof the sum of 9d.’ The duties 
so granted are declared ({ 2) to be under the care and management of 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, and all the powers and provi- 
sions, fines, forfeitures and penalties of former Acts relating to the 
duties of assessed taxes, and the powers and provisions for recovering 
of the fines and inflicting of penalties, are continued in force, except- 
ing in the cases of such exemptions as are therein contained, or in the 
Act of 3 & 4 Will. 1V., c. 39, and in the Act of 3 & 4 Vict., c. 17. 
§ 3 provides that no market-gardens or nursery-grounds are to be in- 
cluded in the valuation of dwelling-houses in charging the duties 
made payable under this Act. The duties on windows (§ 4) are to 
cease from the time of the commencement of the duties payable 
under this Act, except as to arrears uncollected and as to any penal- 
ties or forfeitures already incurred, which are to be recoverable as if 
this Act had not passed. Persons (§ 5) chargeable to duty under 
the Act 48 Geo. III., c. 55, in respect of armorial bearings, to con- 
tinue liable to the same rate of duty as heretofore. Assessors (§ 6) 
already appointed for the assessed taxes to continue assessors for the 
current year. 


TURNPIKE TRUSTS ARRANGEMENT. 
[14 and 15 Victorie, cap. 38.—July 24, 1851.] 


An Act to facilitate Arrangements for the Relief of Turnpike Trusts, 
and to make certain Provisions respecting Exemptions from Tolls. 


Where the revenues of any turnpike road in England are found in- 
sufficient for the support of the same and the payment of interest for 
money borrowed on the security of the tolls, the trustees, at any 
meeting of which twenty-one days’ public notice shall have been 
given, may resolve upon receiving the consent thereto of two-thirds 
in value of the creditors that application be made to one of the secre- 
taries of state for an order to reduce the rate of interest, or to reduce 
or extinguish the arrears of interest due ; and power is given to exe- 


cutors and guardians of idiots and lunatics to give consent to such 
reduction. 


CHIEF JUSTICES’ SALARIES. 
_ [14 and 15 Victoriz, cap. 41.—August 1, 1851.] 


An Act to regulate the Salaries of the Chief Justice of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench and the Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. 


By this Act the salaries of the Chief Justice of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench is reduced from 10,000/. to 8,000/. a-year, and that of 
the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas is reduced from 8,000. 
to 7,000/. a-year. ‘These reductions have been acted upon by agree- 
ments in the King’s Bench from the death of Lord Tenterden, in the 
Common Pleas from the resignation of Lord Truro, and are by this ~ 
Act confirmed and perpetuated, 
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HAINAULT FOREST. 
{14 and 15 Victoria, cap. 43.—August 1, 1851.] 

An Act for Disafforesting the Forest of Hainault, in the County of Essex. 

By this Act the precise boundaries of this forest are to be ascer- 
tained; the deer are to be removed or destroyed; compensation, 
either by allotments or in money, is to be made to all persons substan- 
tiating claims to forestal or other rights, the money to be raised by 
the sale of the timber on the parts not allotted to the Crown; and 
then to be enclosed, roads made, and all forestal rights and offices to 
cease. For these purposes a commission is appointed to carry the 
whole of the details into execution within two years. This Act is 
not to extend to any portion of Epping Forest. . 


ARREST OF ABSCONDING DEBTORS. 
{14 and 15 Victoria, cap. 52,—August 1, 1851.] 
An Act to facilitate the more speedy Arrest of Absconding Debtors. 


Authority is given by this Act (§ 1) to any commissioner of the 
Court of Bankruptcy, or to any judge of a County Court (except Mid- 
dlesex or Surrey), upon due proof of a debt of 20/. or upwards, and 
that there is probable cause to believe that the debtor is about to quit 
England, to issue a warrant to the messenger or high bailiff to arrest 
such debtor within seven days, and keep him until he give bail or 
make deposit, or have paid the debt and costs, or be otherwise dis- 
charged by due course of law, such warrant to be executed in any 
part of England; but every creditor who obtains such warrant must 
also cause to be issued a writ of capias, and upon such capias all 
further proceedings must follow, although the debtor may be arrested 
under the warrant. Persons arrested under a warrant may apply toa 
commissioner of bankruptcy, or a county court judge, or the judge of 
a superior law court, to show cause against his arrest and why the 
warrant should not be discharged, and such commissioner or judge 
may make absolute or discharge such warrant or summons as he may 
deem fit. There is a table of fees for the various steps in this pro- 
ceeding, and many professional details. 


COMMONS INCLOSURE. 
[14 and 15 Victories, cap. 54.—August 1, 1851.] 


An Act to authorise the Inclosure of certain Lands in pursuance of a 
Special Report of the Inclosure Commissioners. 


This, the second general Inclosure Act of the session, authorises the 
inclosure of the common lands of the following eleven places, namely, 
in Deronshire—East Anstey. Essec—Hadleigh Common. Hampshire 
—Beitley. Herefordshire--Letton Common and the Fleete. Kent— 
Ayle-ford. Lincolnshire—Skidbrooke-cum-Saltfleet ; South Somer- 
cotes. Middleses—Edgware. Suffolk—Westhall. Surrey—Pitfold 
Manor. Sussex-~Rudgwick. Yorkshirve—Hainworth and Lees. 
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EXPENSES OF PROSECUTIONS. 
[14 and 15 Victorie, cap. 55.—August 1, 1851.] 


An Act to amend the Law relating to the Expenses of Prosecutions, and 
to make further Provision for the Apprehension and Trial of Offenders 
in certain Cases. 

This Act, which contains twenty-five sections, repeals a number of 
preceding Acts or parts of Acts, and enacts instead, by § 1, that 
expenses in cases of misdemeanour examined before a magistrate 
may be allowed; by § 2 that payment of costs and expenses, and 
compensation for loss of time, may be allowed by the court in the 
cases of the following misdemeanours ; namely, unlawfully and car- 
nally knowing any girl above the age of ten years and under the age 
of twelve years; unlawfully taking or causing to be taken any unmar- 
ried girl, being under the age of sixteen years, out of the possession 
and against the will of her father or mother, or of any other person 
having the lawful care or charge of her; conspiring to charge any 
person with any felony, or to indict any person of any felony; con- 
spiring to commit any felony. By § 3 payment of costs and compen- 
sation for trouble is to be made to the complainant and witnesses in 
cases of common assault in which the magistrates shall consider the 
matter a fit subject for indictment, and shall bind over the com- 
plainant and prosecutor to give evidence at the sessions. By § 4 the 
power of the quarter sessions to make regulations as to the payment 
of costs and expenses of prosecutors and witnesses, and also to per- 
sons apprehending offenders, is taken away, and by §§ 5 and 6 the 
same is given to the Secretary of State; the examining magistrates 
are to grant certificates in conformity to the regulations so made, but 
the certificate is not to be absolutely conclusive, as the compensation 
may be reduced. This Act, however, (§ 7) is not to interfere with 
payments in respect of extraordinary courage, diligence, or exertion 
displayed in the apprehension of offenders; and the powers (§ 8) 
given to judges by the 7 Geo. IV., c. 64, to order payments in respect 
of the apprehension of murderers and other criminals therein men- 
tioned is extended to courts of sessions of the peace. § 9 enacts that 
clerks of the peace may be paid by salaries instead of fees, but cer- 
tain business (} 10) may be excepted in fixing the salaries; the clerks 
so paid by salaries are (§ 11) to account for the fees, and (§ 12) where 
the clerk is paid by a salary the justice may, if he see fit, remit 
fees. § 13 repeals so much of the 4 & 5 Will. IV., c. 36, as restrains 
the justices of the peace for London and Westminster, the liberty of 
the Tower, the borough of Southwark, and the counties of Middlesex, 
Essex, Kent, and Surrey, from trying the offences therein mentioned, 
but continues the restriction for trying the offences mentioned in the 
5 & 6 Vict., cap. 38. § 14 declares that the deputy of the assistant 
judge of the Middlesex Session need not be in the commission of the 
peace, but must be a barrister of ten years’ standing. §15 gives 
power to the court of quarter or general or adjourned sessions to 
divide the session, in which case the assistant judge is to appoint a 
deputy assistant judge, to be approved of by the Secretary of State, 
to preside as chairman with the justices who shall sit apart [under 
this clause twenty-four sessions in the year have been appointed to 
be held at Westminster and twenty-four at Clerkenwell]; in these 
courts (§ 16) the assistant judge and the deputy-assistant may sit with- 
out the presence of another justice being necessary. § 17 repeals former 
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acts excepting Middlesex from their operation. § 18 prescribes by 
whom warrants are to be backed in the Channel Islands. In certain 
counties of cities and towns (§ 19) prisoners charged with any offence 
not triable at the quarter sessions may be tried at the assizes for the 
adjoining county. The justices at any general or quarter session (§ 20) 
may declare that any gaol or house of correction is a fit prison for 
persons committed for trial, when, after approval by the Secretary of 
State, any justice or coroner for the county may commit any prisoner 
thereto for trial, the jailor or keeper in such case delivering to the judge 
of assize a calendar, in the same way that the sheriff would do if com- 
mitted tothe county gaol ; the prisoners so committed (§ 21) are to be 
removed to the county gaol previous to trial; and every prisoner (§ 22) 
during such removal to be deemed in proper legal custody. § 23 
enacts that the provisions of the 38 Geo. ITI., c. 52, and 51 Geo. ITI., 
c.100, relating to the execution of sentences and the payments of costs 
and expenses, shall be extended to this Act; § 24 defines what are to 
be deemed adjoining counties; and § 25 limits the operation of the 
Act to England and Wales. 


CIVIL BILLS (IRELAND). 
[14 and 15 Victorie, cap. 57.— August 1, 1851.] 


An Act to consolidate and amend the laws relating to Civil Bills and the 
Courts of Quarter Sessions in Ireland, and to transfer to the Assistant 
Barristers certain jurisdiction as to Insolvent Debtors. 


This is a very important Act, extending and simplifying the powers 
of the courts, but is to a great extent professional. It contains 165 
sections, with a number of schedules, some of which are tables of the 
fees to be paid to counsel, attorneys, and clerks of the peace. It 
gives powers to alter existing divisions, to appoint paid chairmen of 
sessions, and gives extended jurisdiction to the assistant barrister’s 
courts, whose salaries are also regulated in one of the schedules, vary- 
ing from 6007, to 1,600/. per annum. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ASSUMPTION. 
[14 and 15 Victorie, cap. 60.—August 1, 1851.] 
An Act to prevent the assumption of certain Ecclesiastical Titles in respect 
of places in the United Kingdom. 
[This bill formed the great labour of the session. As it is not long, 
and will probably be often referred to, we give it entire. ] 


‘‘ Whereas divers of her Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects have 
assumed to themselves the titles of archbishop and bishops of a pre- 
tended province, and of pretended sees or dioceses, within the United 
Kingdom, under colour of an alleged authority given to them for that 
purpose by certain briefs, rescripts, or letters apostolical from the see 
of Rome, and particularly by a certain brief, rescript, or letters apos- 
tolical purporting to have been given at Rome on the twenty-ninth of 
September, one thousand my hundred and fifty: and whereas by 
the Act of the tenth year of King George the Fourth, chapter seven, 
after reciting that the Protestant Episcopal Church of England and 
Treland, and the doctrine, discipline, and government thereof, and 
likewise the Protestant Presbyterian Church of Scotland, and the 
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doctrine, discipline, and government thereof, were by the respective 
Acts of Union of England and Scotland, and of Great Britain and 
Treland, established permanently and inviolably, and that the right 
and title of archbishops to their respective provinces, of bishops to 
their sees, and of deans to their deaneries, as well in England as in 
Ireland, had been settled and established by law, it was enacted, that 
if any person after the commencement of that Act, other than the 
person thereunto authorised by law, should assume or use the name, 
style, or title of archbishop of any province, bishop of any bishopric, 
or dean of any deanery, in England or Ireland, he should for every 
such offence forfeit and pay the sum of one hundred pounds: And 
whereas it may be doubted whether the recited enactment extends to 
the assumption of the title of archbishop or bishop of a pretended 
province or diocese, or archbishop or bishop of a city, place, or 
territory, or dean of any pretended deanery in England or Ireland, 
not being the see, province, or diocese of any archbishop or bishop or 
deanery of any dean recognised by law; but the attempt to establish, 
under colour of authority from the see of Rome or otherwise, such 
pretended sees, provinces, dioceses, or deaneries, is illegal and void: 
And whereas it is expedient to prohibit the assumption of such titles 
in respect of any places within the United Kingdom:’’ Be it therefore 
declared and enacted by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons, 
in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, That— 

I, All such briefs, rescripts, or letters apostolical, and all and every 
the jurisdiction, authority, pre-eminence, or title conferred or pre- 
tended to be conferred thereby, are and shall be and be deemed un- 
lawful and void. 

II. And be it enacted, that if, after the passing of this Act, any 
Sani shall obtain or cause to be procured from the bishop or see of 

me, or shall publish or put in use within any part of the United 

ingdom, any such bull, brief, rescript, or letters apostolical, or any 
other instrument or writing, for the purpose of constituting such 
archbishops or bishops of such pretended provinces, sees, or dio- 
ceses within the United Kingdom, or if any person, other than a 
person thereunto authorised by law in respect of an archbishopric, 
bishopric, or deanery of the united Church of England and Ireland, 
assume or use the name, style, or title of archbishop, bishop, or dean 
of any city, town, or place, or of any territory or district (under 
any designation or description whatsoever), in the United King- 
dom, whether such city, town, or place, or such territory or district, 
be or be not the see or the province, or co-extensive with the pro- 
vince, of any archbishop, or the see or the diocese, or co-extensive 
with the diocese, of any bishop, or the seat or place of the church of 
any dean, or co-extensive with any deanery, of the said united church, 
the person so offending shall for every such offence forfeit and pay 
the sum of one hundred pounds, to be recovered as penalties imposed 
by the recited Act may be recovered under the provisions thereof, or 
by action of debt at the suit of any person in one of her Majesty’s 
Superior courts of law, with the consent of her Majesty’s Attorney 
General in England and Ireland, or her Majesty’s Advocate in Scot- 
land, as the case may be. 

Ii. This Act shall not extend or apply to the assumption or use 
by any bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Scotland exer- 
cising episcopal functions within some district or place in Scotland of 
any name, style, or title, in respect of such district or place; but 
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nothing herein contained shall be taken to.give any right to any such 
bishop to assume or use any name, style, or title which he is not now 
by law entitled to assume or use. 

IV. Be it enacted, that nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to annul, repeal, or in any manner affect any provision contained in 
an Act passed in the eighth year of the reign of her present Majesty, 
intituled An Act for the more effectual application of charitable dona- 
tions and bequests in Ireland. 


SMITHFIELD MARKETS REMOVAL. 
[14 and 15 Victorie, cap. 61.—August 1, 1851.] 


An Act for providing a Metropolitan Market and conveniences connected 
therewith in lieu of the Cattle Market at Smithfield. 


In order to prevent “ the evils attendant on the market now holden 
in Smithfield,” § 1 enacts that ‘it shall be lawful for her Majesty, 
after the expiration of six calendar months from the passing of this 
Act, in case the mayor, aldermen, and commons of the City of London 
have not in the meantime signified, in manner hereinafter mentioned, 
their desire to undertake the execution of this Act, by warrant under 
the royal sign manual, to appoint five persons to be commissioners 
under this Act, and at pleasure to remove the commissioners so 
appointed, and upon every vacancy in the office of any commissioner 
appointed under this Act to appoint in like manner some other person 
to such office ;’” any three of whom may exercise the powers: these 
eommissioners (§ 2) being incorporated under the title of ‘the Me- 
tropolitan Cattle Market Commissioners,’ may purchase and hold 
lands for the purposes of this Act. Such commissioners ({ 3) may 
provide and set out a cattle and meat market, with slaughter-houses 
and lairs for cattle, in such situation as may appear to them fit, with 
the approval of the Secretary of State, in lieu of the market now 
holden in Smithfield; and may improve or widen the ways and roads 
so as to facilitate the ingress and egress to and from such market 
places and lairs; they are also ({ 4) to provide water and drainage 
thereto ; and appoint ({ 5) officers for the management thereof. They 
may likewise ({ 6) make bye-laws for the regulation of the same, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of State; and have power 
given them (§7) to let for such rates and payments as they deem 
fit the slaughter-houses, stalls, shops, and other conveniences of the 
market. With the approbation of the Treasury (§ 8) they are em- 
powered to fix or vary the table of tolls so as not to exceed the rates 
in the following schedule :— 


Tolls.—For every score of sheep sold, 2d. per score. 
For every score of beasts sold, 20d. per score. 
For every entry of horses for sale, 4d, each. 
For every score of pigs, 4d. per score. 
Dues.—Pens for sheep, calves, or pigs, permanent pens, 1s. each. 
Ties for beasts or calves, 1d. each. 
Ties for horses, Id. each. 
Hay duty, 6d. per load ; and for each entry of sale, 1d. 
Straw duty, ld.; for each entry of sale, 1d. 


Copies of all bye-laws, and tables of the tolls and payments to be 
placed ($9), painted in legible characters, at each of the entrances 
of the market. When the commissioners (§ 10) have provided the 
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market-places, slaughter-houses, &c., fixed the tolls and payments, 
and appointed the market days, they are to report the same to the 
Secretary of State, who is then to publish a notice thereof in the 
‘‘ London Gazette’ fixing the time of opening, from which time 
Smithfield is to cease to be a market for cattle and horses; and no 
new market is to be opened in the cities of London or Westminster, 
or in the borough of Southwark, or in any place within seven miles 
in a straight line from St. Paul’s cathedral. The markets (§ 11), and 
the tolls, rents, and profits thereof, and the management of such 
markets, are vested in the commissioners. Any clerk or inspector 
under this Act (§ 12) may inspect and examine any cattle or dead 
meat exposed for sale in such markets, and all such as is unfit for 
human food is to be seized and destroyed; the person exposing such 
for sale being liable also to a penalty not exceeding 20. The commis- 
sioners also (§ 13) may regulate, subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary of State, the routes and times for the driving of cattle to or from 
such markets, and disobedience to such regulations subjects the offen- 
der for every offence to a penalty not exceeding 5/. The tolls and 
payments (} 14) are to be paid to the collectors appointed by the 
commissioners on the cattle, horses, or meat entering or being brought 
to the market-place, and for the use of the pens, lairs, &e. at such 
times as shall be appointed by the bye-laws. All expenses incurred 
under this Act (§ 15) are to be defrayed out of the moneys received, 
and the moneys so received (§ 16) are to be paid tothe treasurer, who 
shall forthwith pay the same into the Bank of England to the account 
of the commissioners; the treasurer and all other persons receiving 
money ({ 17) shall, before their appointment, give security for the 
faithful performance of their duties, and for the duly accounting for 
all moneys received. The money paid into the Bank (§ 18) is to be 
paid out only in cheques signed by the treasurer and two or more of 
the commissioners. §§ 19 to 29 relate to the duties of the commis- 
sioners: they may raise money on mortgages, the accounts are to be 
kept and balanced, an annual statement is to be prepared to be 
audited by the public auditors, they may make contracts for the pre- 
paring of the market-places, building the slaughter-houses, &c., but 
no contract or purchase exceeding 1,000/. to be closed without the 
approbation of the Treasury ; they may dispose of lands not wanted,. 
and an annual report is to be made, sent to the Secretary of State, 
and laid before Parliament. From and after December 1 ({30), in the 
year next following that in which the slaughter-houses under this Act 
are opened, no slaughter-house is to be used within the metropolitan 
district without a license from the last preceding Michaelmas quarter 
sessions, every person offending being liable to a penalty not exceed- 
ing 51. Persons (§ 31) obstructing officers in the execution of this 
Act ; or (§ 82) defacing or injuring any board containing any bye-law 
or table of tolls or payments ; are liable for each offence to a penalty 
not exceeding 52. Officers under the commissioners ({ 33) are for- 
bidden to have any interest in any contract or work executed, or to 
take any fee or reward other than his proper salary, and offences 
against this regulation renders the offender incapable of holding or 
continuing in any office under the commissioners and liable to a 
penalty of 50/7. to be recovered by action of debt. Tolls or other pay- 
ments (§ 34) may be recovered by distress or immediate sale of such 
cattle, horse, or meat for which such toll is pea Penalties (§ 35) 
to be recovered under the provisions of the 2 and 3 Vict., cap. 47.. 
The proof of publication ¢§ 36) of the bye-laws and tables of tolls to 
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consist in the evidence of the painted boards containing the same hay- 
ing been set up as directed. If, however, (§ 37) the corporation of 
London, within six months from the passing of this Act, shall signify 
to the Secretary of State their desire to undertake the execution of 
this Act, they are to exercise the power and perform the duties pre- 
scribed to the commissioners, who are then not to be appointed ; and 
the corporation (§ 38) are to be subject to the same control and the 
same liabilities as the commissioners would have been; but if the 
corporation declare their intention to defray the expenses of carrying 
this Act into execution out of their own funds, the tolls and other 
payments are to belong to them, and the provisions for the appoint- 
ment of a secretary, a treasurer, and auditors shall not be applicable ; 
but if they make default for the space of eighteen months after such 
signification in carrying the Act into effect, (§ 39) the Secretary of 
State shall publish a notice in the London Gazette of such default, 
and the enactments shall take effect as if no such signification had been 
made ; and if (§ 40) the corporation do not undertake the duties within 
six months, and no market be opened within three years thereafter, 
this Act, so far as it provides that Smithfield shall cease to be a 
market for cattle and horses, shall cease and be void. § 41 saves 
all other rights of the city of London; § 42 saves the rights of her 
Majesty; § 43 declares the short title of this Act to be ‘‘ the Metro- 
politan Market Act, 1851 ;” and § 44 is an interpretation of terms. 


CUSTOMS. 
[14 and 15 Victoria, cap. 62.—August 7, 1851.] 


An Act to alter certain Duties of Customs, and to enable the Treasury to 
regulate the mode of keeping the accounts between the Receiver General 
of Customs and the Bank of.England. 


By § 1 after April 15, 1851, the following rates of duty are to be levied 
on the articles named, in lieu of the duties imposed by the previous 
Act, and goods in warehouse (§ 2) are to be liable to the new duties. 
The duties (} 3) are to be under the management of the Commis- 
sioners of Customs; and (§ 4) the Treasury may regulate the mode of 
keeping the accounts between the receiver-general of the Customs’ 
duties and the bank of England. : Z 

8. e 
kiln-dried, roasted, or ground, the Ib... .......... 0 0 6 
=“ timber and wood goods not otherwise charged with 
uty: 
Timber or wood, not being deals, battens, boards, staves, 
handspikes, oars, lathwood, or other timber or wood 

sawn, split, or otherwise dressed, except hewn, and not 

being timber or wood otherwise charged with duty, the 

Deals, battens, boards, or other timber, or wood sawn or 

split, and not otherwise charged with duty, the load of 

50 cubic feet. ......... 10 
Staves, if exceeding 72 inches in length, 7 inches in breadth, 

or 35 inches in thickness, the load of 50 cubic feet...... 0 9 
Handspikes, not exceeding 7 feet in length, the 120 ...... 0 6 

—— exceeding 7 feet in length, the 120. .......... 0 12 
Knees, under 5 inches square, the 120 .ececcsecesseseeee O 8 
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Knees, 5 inches and under 8 inches square, the 120...... 
Lathwood, the fathom of 216 cubic feet........... seeune 
Spars or poles, under 22 feet in length, and under 4 inches 
22 feet in length and upwards, and under 4 
inches in diameter, the 120....... on beeeeehoseeneeee 0 12 
of all lengths, 4 inches and under 6 inches 
in. diameter, the 120 06 
Wood planed, or otherwise dressed or prepared for use and 
not particularly enumerated or otherwise charged with . 
duty, per foot of cubic contents ............ Cass OC 2 
And further for every 1001. value. .--- 10 0 0 
The importer to have the option in respect of planks, deals, battens, 


&c., of entering the same by tale or a computation of their contents 
according to the scale given in the Act. 


METROPOLITAN SEWERS. 
[14 and 15 Victoriz, cap. 75.—August 7, 1851.] 
An Act to amend and continue the Metropolitan Sewers Act. 


This Act chiefly relates to the constitution of the commissioners, 
one of whom is to be appointed chairman by the crown, with a salary 
of 10007. a year, and another deputy-chairman, one of whom must 
always be present to form a board; in ordinary cases two commis- 
sioners (one being the chairman or deputy-chairman) may form a 
quorum, but no district or special sewers rate is to be imposed, nor 
money borrowed on mortgage or by annuity, by less than six com- 
missioners; and no rate is to be made exceeding 3d. in the pound. 


NEW FOREST DEER REMOVAL, &c. 
* [14 and 15 Victorie, cap. 76.—August 7, 1851.] 


An Act to extinguish the Right of the Crown to Deer in the New Forest, 
and to give Compensation in lieu thereof; and for other purposes re- 
lating to the said Forest. 


The deer are to be removed within two years, the right to keep . 
them is to cease, and in lieu of such right her Majesty is empowered 
to enclose, sever, and improve, and plant with trees of any kind, out 
of the lands of the said forest, any quantity not exceeding 10,000 acres 
(in addition to the 6,000 acres already enclosed), such enclosures to 
remain in severalty freed from all rights of commonage, &c., remain- 
ing so enclosed for the growth and preservation of timber and trees, 
until the same or any part be laid open, and shall be made and re- 
puted a nursery or nurseries for timber or trees only. Whenever the 
wood and trees which shall be growing in such enclosures shall be 
deemed past danger from the browsing of cattle or other prejudice, 
the commissioners may throw open any part thereof, and enclose an 
equal quantity out of any other part of the residue of the said forest, 
to be holden as aforesaid. The expenses of the enclosures to be de- 
rayed by the sale of decayed or other trees not being ship-timber. 
The commissioners may grant leases of certain parts of ‘the New 
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Forest (such as the keepers’ lodges, &c. now not required), but not of 
parts reserved for the growth of timber. . Roads and paths are to be 
made through the enclosures where necessary. The Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests are empowered to carry this Act into effect, and 


there are many provisions for the granting of compensation to the 
verderers, and for other forestal and common rights. 


BATTERSEA PARK. 
[14 and 15 Victorie, cap. 77.—August 7, 1851.] 


An Act to alter and extend the Powers of an Act the 9 and 10 Victoria, 
cap. 38, intituled, An Act to empower the Commissioners of her 
Majesty’s Woods to form a Royal Park in Battersea Fields, in the 
County of Surrey. 

The object of this Act is chiefly to extend the time for compulsory 
purchases of property for two years from the passing of this Act; to 
appoint a separate commission, incorporated as the ‘‘ Battersea Park 
Commissioners,”’ for the management thereof; to give the commis- 
sioners power to sell, demise, or lease lands not required for the Park, 


for dwelling-houses or ornamental buildings; with various other 
matters of detail. 


STEAM NAVIGATION, 
[14 and 15 Victorie, cap. 79.--August 7, 1851.] 


An Act to consolidate and amend the Laws relating to the regulation of 
Steam Navigation, and to the Boats and Lights to be carried by Sea- 
going Vessels. 

* This Act comes into operation on Jan. 1, 1852. It contains 51 clauses, 

of which we give those of the most general interest. By §{ 1 and 2 

the execution is entrusted to the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 

with the assistance of the naval department of the Board of Trade. 

§§ 3to 9: the owner of every steam-vessel for passengers shall cause 

it to be surveyed at least twice a year (in April and October where 

possible) by persons appointed by the committee, who are to make a 

declaration of the sufficiency and good condition of the vessel ; of the 

number of passengers it is constructed to carry ; whether constructed 
for sea-service or for lake andriver service ; if for sea-service, whether 
the compasses are properly adjusted, if for river-service the local 
limits within which it is adapted for plying; such declaration to be 
transmitted to the committee, who will thereupon grant certificates, 
in which where they think it necessary there shall be inserted the 
number of passengers to be carried, and will transmit lists of such 
vessels as have received eertificates, to be put up in some conspicuous 
place in the custom house of each port; fresh deelarations may be 
required by the committee where they have occasion to believe the 
vessel has received any injury or is otherwise insufficient, and the 
certificate may be cancelled: the certificates otherwise are to con- 
tinue in foree for six months, except where vessels are absent abroad 
at the expiration of such period, in which case the certificate is to 
continue in force until twenty-one days after its return. A copy of the 
certificate (§ 10) is to be placed in some conspicuous part of the 

vessel, under penalty for the omission of a sum not exceeding 10. 

No steam-vessel (§ 11) to proceed te sea with passengers without 4 

certificate, and no officer of the customs is to clear out any steam-ves- 

sel with passengers on board but upon production of such certificate, 
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which certificate, or a copy, must be also conspicuously placed in the 
vessel, a breach of which regulation subjects the owner to a penalty 
not exceeding 100/7., and the master to a penalty not exceeding 200. 
The owner or master of any steam-vessel carrying a greater number 
of passengers than the number specified in the certificate, subjects. 
himself by § 12 to a penalty not exceeding 20/., and 5s. for every pas- 
senger above the number specified ; and any person (§ 13) attempting 
to force his way on board when the vessel is full, or refusing to leave the 
same on having the full amount of his fare tendered, ifhe had previously 
aid the same, shall forfeit or pay to the owner a sum not exceeding. 
Bi. ; any person also (§ 14) who shall refuse to pay his fare, or having 
paid his fare for a certain distance shall fraudulently go beyond it, or 
refuses to quit the vessel at the point to which he has paid his fare, 
shall for every such offence forfeit or pay to the owner a sum not ex- 
ceeding 5s. in addition to the fare; and any person (§ 15) who, having. 
committed any of the above-named offences, shall refuse to give his 
name and address, or shall give a false name or address, shall forfeit 
to the owner a sum not exceeding 207. §{ 16 to 19 relate to the duties. 
of the surveyors. By § 20 alliron steamers (except steam tugs) exceed- 
ing 100 tons built since August, 1846, and iron steamers not exceeding. 
100 tons built after the passing of this Act, must be divided by trans- 
verse water-tight partitions, separating the engine-room from the fore 


and aft parts of the vessel, and the officers of customs are not to grant > 


certificates to any vessel unless so divided; proceeding to sea without 
such certificate subjects the owner to a penalty not exceeding 1007. 
After March, 1852, (§ 21) no steam-vessel is to go to sea or to ply. 
upon the rivers of the United Kingdom without having a safety valve 
upon each boiler free from the care and out of the control and inter- 
ference of the engineer. By § 22 nodecked vessel (except steam tugs) 
shall proceed to sea without being provided with properly appointed. 
boats of a size and number specified in a table; all vessels carrying 
more than ten passengers to be provided with a life-boat in addition,, 
and with two life-buoys kept ready for immediate use; and no 
steamer {§ 23) to proceed to sea without being provided with hose 
capable of being connected with the engines for the purpose of ex- 
tinguishing fire, and with blue lights, one cannon, &c., for the pur- 
pose of making signals of distress ; neglect of compliance with these 
regulations (§ 24) subjects the master to a penalty not exceeding 50l., 
or the owner to a penalty not exceeding 100/.; and the officers of 
customs (§ 25) are to clear out no vessels which have not complied with 
these provisions. §§ 26 to 30 contain rules regardirig the display of 
lights and other provisions against accidents arising from collision ; 
accidents are to be reported to the Board of Trade, as is also the ap- 
prehended loss of any steam vessel. Theremainder of the Act relates 
to the power of inspectors, the mode of procedure for the recovery of 
penalties, &c., &c. The short title is declared to be * The Steam 
Navigation Act, 1851.’ 


COURT OF CHANCERY AND JUDICIAL COMMITTEE. 
[14 and 15 Victorie, cap. 83.—August:7, 1851.]. 
An‘ Act to improve the Administration of Justice in the Court of Chancery, 
and in the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
In § 1 power is given to her Majesty to appoint, from time to time, 
two persons (barristers of not less than fifteen years’ standing) to be 
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Judges of the Court of Appeal in Chancery, who with the Lord Chan- 
cellor shall form the Court of Appeal in Chancery ; and ({ 2) to direct 
that each judge shall have a secretary, usher, train-bearer, and other 
requisite officers. The said judges ({ 3) to be styled Lords Justices 
of the Court of Appeal in Chancery, and to have rank after the Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer. § 4 contains the oath to be taken by the 
said judges. By §{ 5 and 6 from Oct. 1, 1851, the power now exer- 
cised by the Lord Chancellor in the Court of Chancery is to be exer- 
cised by the Court of Appeal; and by §7 the jurisdiction of the Vice- 
Chancellor in Bankruptcy is also transferred to the same Court. One 
judge sitting with the Lord Chancellor (§ 11), or the two judges sitting 
together, form a Court of Appeal; but the Lord Chancellor, sittin 

alone, has a co-ordinate jurisdiction with the Court of Appeal. A 

decisions, decrees, &c. (§ 10) may be appealed from to the House of 
Lords. From Oct. 11, 1851, ({ 17) the yearly salary of the Lord 
Chancellor is to be 10,000/. clear of all deductions ; that of the Master 
of the Rolls (§ 18) is to be 6,000/.; and (§ 19) the two Lords Justices 
of Appeal are also to receive 6,000/. yearly, with a retiring annuity 
(§ 20) of 3,7507. The other clauses provide for an additional re- 


gistrar, the requisite officers of the court, and other matters of detail. 
‘There are 24 clauses. 


ATTORNEYS AND SOLICITORS. 
[14 and 15 Victorie, cap. 88.—August 7, 1851.] 


An Act for amending the several Acts for the Regulation of Attorneys 
and Solicitors, 


This Act is to extend the privileges enjoyed by graduates of the 
Universities of England and of Dublin to the graduates of the newly 
established Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway, and to the 
Queen’s University of Ireland, in respect to their admission as solici- 
tors or attorneys. 


INTERMENT ACT. 
[14 and 15 Victorie, cap. 89.—August 7, 1851.] 


An Act to amend the Metropolitan Interment Act, 1850, and to authorise 
the Advance of Public Money to a limited Amount for the Purposes of 
the said Act. 


By § 1 the Treasury are empowered, upon the ey mee of the 


Board of Health, to advance out of the consolidated fund, such sum 
or sums, not exceeding 137,000/., as may be necessary to carry into 
effect the purposes of the Act of 1850 [that is, to enable the Board of 
Health to purchase or provide a cemetery or cemeteries]; which 
money ($ 2), with interest at the rate of 4 per cent., is to be secured 
by mortgage of the fées and payments to be received, to be made to 
such persons as trustees as the commissioners of the Treasury shall 
appoint. By § 3 the body of any parishioner or inhabitant of any 

arish in which interment is ordered to be discontinued is not to 

e buried within the metropolitan burial district, except in a ceme- 
tery mentioned in the schedule of the previous Act, or in a burial 
ground belonging to the parish, not situate therein, in which inter- 
ment has not been ordered to be discontinued: these provisions are 
not to apply to the burials of Jews cr Quakers. 
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CROWN ESTATES PAVING ACT, 1851. 


[14 and 15 Victorie, cap. 95.—August 7, 1851.] 


An Act for transferring the Duties of paving, lighting, watering, and 

cleansing parts of the Crown Estate in the district of the Regent’s 
Park and certain streets and places in Westminster from the Commis- 
stoners acting under several Acts of their late Majesties King George 
the Fourth and King William the Fourth to the Parishes; and for 
transferring the Jurisdiction of the said Commissioners over certain 
other places in Westminster to the Commissioners of her Majesty’s 
Works and Public Buildings ; and for other purposes. 


This act merely transfers the powers of the former commis- 
sioners of the Crown estates in Westminster and Marylebone to 
the common jurisdiction of the parochial and district boards for 
paving, lighting, &c., in which the various streets and buildings are 
situated ; and the Regent’s Park, with the buildings immediately sur- 
rounding it, Westminster Mews, Old and New Palace Yards, &c., to 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. The only new power given 
to the parochial commissioners is, that, in ‘any house, building, or 
walls, within the provisions of the same Acts,’ (namely, those Acts 
relating to Regent Street,) they may cause the outside stucco and 
stone-work to be cleansed or painted with oil colours, and they are em- 
powered to levy an extra rate on the houses in Regent Street for any 
extra expense in paving, lighting, watering, and cleansing the same. ' 


cw 


MERCANTILE MARINE ACT AMENDMENT. 
[14 and 15 Victorie, cap. 96.—August 7, 1851.] 
An Act to amend the Mercantile Marine Act, 1850, 


} The greater part of the Act consists of matters of detail respecting 
certificates, shipping agreements and discharges, binding of appren- 
tices, power of the naval courts under the previous Act, &c., &c. 
The other chief clauses are, that advance notes to the seamen may be 
given at the time of signing the agreement (under the former Act 
they were not to be given until four hours after signing), and when- 
ever discounted, a receipt to be indorsed thereon, stating the exact 
sum actually received ; ten days after the final departure of the ship 
the note may be sued upon against the responsible parties. Lime- 
juice, sugar and vinegar may be dispensed with in the dietary, and - 
other like articles, such as citric acid, &c., substituted by consent of 
the Board of Trade. The penalty for harbouring deserters is extended 
to the harbouring or secreting of any seaman or apprentice who 
wilfully neglects or refuses to join his ship. ‘* Any pilot in charge of 
any ship who, by wilful breach of duty or by neglect of duty, or by 
reason of drunkenness, does any act tending to the immediate loss, 
destruction, or serious damage of such ship, or tending immediately 
to endanger the life or limb of any person on board of such ship, or 
who by wilful breach of duty or neglect of duty, or by reason of 
drunkenness, refuses or omits to do any lawful act proper and requi- 
site to be done by him for preserving such ship from loss, destruction, 
or serious damage, or for preserving any person belonging to or on 
board of such ship from danger to lifeor limb, shall for each such offence 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour.” In case of wreck or aban- 
donment a naval court may be summoned, constituted in the same 
manner as courts constituted under the 82nd section of the Mercantile 
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Marine Act, 1850; and such court shall investigate the cause of the 
wreck or abandonment, and may summon and compel the attendance 
of parties and witnesses, and make a report containing the statement 
of the proceedings and of the evidence, and send it to the Board of 
Trade; andif such repent is to the effect that the wreck or abandon- 
ment has been caused by the misconduct or incompetency of the 
master or any certificated mate, the Board of Trade may cancel or 
suspend his certificate, whether of competency or service. 


LAW OF EVIDENCE AMENDMENT. 
[14 and 15 Victoriz, cap. 99.—August 7, 1851. 
An Act to. amend the Law of Evidence, 


§ 1 repeals so much of § 1 of 6 & 7 Vict. cap. 85, as has the effect of 
rendering incompetent to give evidence “ any party toany-suit, action, 
or proceeding individually named in the aes | or any lessor of 
the plaintiff, or tenant of premises sought to be recovered in eject- 
ment, or the landlord or other person in whose right any defendant in 
replevin may make cognizance, or any person in whose immediate and 
individual behalf any action may be brought or defended, either 
wholly or in part.’’ By § 2, on the trial of any issue joined, or of 
any matter or question, or on any inquiry arising in any suit, action, 
or other proceeding in any court of justice, or before any person 
having by law, or by consent of parties, authority to hear, receive and 
examine evidence, the parties thereto, and the persons in whose be- 
half any such suit, action, or other proceeding may be brought or 
defended, shall, except as hereinafter excepted, be competent and com- 
pellable to give evidence, either viva voce or by deposition, according 
to the practice of the court, on behalf of either or any of the parties to 
the said suit, action, or other proceeding. But nothing (§ 3) herein 
to compel any person charged with an indictable offence to give evi- 
dence to criminate himself, or to render any husband competent or 
compellable to give evidence for or against his wife, or any wife com- 
petent or compellable to give evidence for or against her husband ; 
nor is anything herein contained (§ 4) toapply to proceedings in conse- 
quence of adultery, or to any action for breach of promise of mar- 
riage ; nor ({ 5) to repeal provisions of 7 Will. IV. and 1 Vict. c. 26. 
The common law courts ({§ 6) are authorised to compel the inspection 
of documents on application made for such purpose by either of the 
litigants whenever a court of equity would grant discovery. Foreign 
and colonial acts of state, judgments, &c. (§ 7) may be proved by cer- 
tified copies, without proof of seal or signature, or the judicial cha- 
racter of the person signing the same; apothecaries’ certificates (§ 8) 
under the common seal of the Society of Apothecaries of the City of 
London to be deemed sufficient proof that the person named therein 
has been from the date of the said certificate duly qualified to prac- 
tise.as an apothecary in any part of England or Wales, All docu- 
ments (§ 9) admissible without proof of seal, &c., in England or 
Wales are to be equally admissible in Ireland ; those (§ 10) so admis- 
sible in Ireland to be equally admissible in England and Wales; and 
those (§ 11) so.admissible in England, Wales, or Ireland, to be equally 
admissible in the Colonies, The registers of British vessels (§ 12) and 
certificates of registry to be admissible as prima facie evidence of their 
contents, either by the production of the original or by an examined 
copy thereof, or by a copy thereof certified under the hand of the 
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person having the charge of the original, who is to furnish such cer- 
tified copy to any person applying for the same, upon payment of Is. 
Whenever (§ 13) it may be necessary to prove the conviction or 
acquittal of any person charged with any indictable offence, it shall 
not be necessary to produce the record of the conviction or acquittal, 
or a copy thereof, but it may be certified under the hand of the clerk 
of the court or other officer having the custody of the records of the 
court where such acquittal or conviction took place. Examined or 
certified copies of documents (§ 14) are to be admissible in evidence 
provided they be proved to be examined, or be signed and certified as 
a true copy or extract, by the officer to whose custody the original is 
intrusted, who is required to furnish such certified copy or extract to 
any person applying for the same, upon payment of a sum not ex- 
ceeding 4d. for every ninety words; and any officer (§ 15) knowingly 
certifying a false documentas true shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and liable, upon conviction, to imprisonment for any term not exceed- 
ing eighteen months. Every court, judge, justice, officer, commis- 
sioner, arbitrator, or other person (§ 16), having authority to receive 
and examine evidence, is empowered to administer an oath to all 
such witnesses as are legally called before them. All persons (§ 17) 
forging the seal, stamp, or signature of documents tendered in evi- 
dence, or wilfully uttering the same, to be deemed guilty of felony, 
and shall upon conviction be liable to transportation for seven years, 
or to imprisonment for any term not exceeding three years nor less 
than one year, with hard labour. By § 18 the Act is declared not to 
extend to Scotland. By § 19 the words ‘‘ British colony” as used in 
this Act are to include all possessions of the British Crown where- 
soever. By § 20 the Act comes into operation from November 1, 1851. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE IMPROVEMENT. 
[14 and 15 Victorie, cap. 100.—August 7, 1851.] 
"An Act for further improving the Administration of Criminal Justice. ' 


By $ 1, after the coming of this Act into operation, whenever on the 
trial of any indictment for any felony or misdemeanour there shall 
appear to be any variance between the statement in such indictment 
and the evidence offered in proof thereof, the court may amend all 
such variances as are not material to the merits of the case, and by 
which the defendant cannot be prejudiced in his defence, and may 
either proceed with or postpone the trial; the verdict and judgment 
(§ 2) given aftermaking such amendment to be of the same force 
and effect as if the indictment had originally been in such form; and 
(§ 3) whenever it shall be necessary to draw up a formal record, it is 
to be drawn up in the form in which the indictment was after such 
amendment was made. § 4 enacts that the means by which the injury 
was inflicted need not be specified in indictments for murder and 
manslaughter, but it shall be sufficient in every such indictment 
to charge that the defendant did wilfully or feloniously kill and slay 
the deceased; § 5, that for forging, uttering, stealing, embezzling, 
destroying, or concealing, or for cbeining by false pretences, any 
instrument, it shall be sufficient to describe such instrument by any 
name or designation by which the same may be usually known, or by 
the purport thereof, without setting out any copy or fac-simile, 
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or otherwise describing the same or the value thereof; § 6, that for 
engraving plates in whole or in patt, or for using or having the unlaw- 
ful possession of any paper upon which the whole or part of any 
instrument, matter, or thing whatsoever shall have been made or 
printed, it shall be sufficient to describe such instrument, matter, or 
thing by its usual name or designation; and ({ 7) the same in other 
cases in regard to writing, printing, &. By § 8 the intent to defraud 
any particular person need not be alleged or proved in cases of for- 
gery, uttering, or obtaining property under false pretences, but it shall 
be sufficient to prove that the defendant did the act charged with an 
intent to defraud. Any person (§ 9) indicted for felony or misde- 
meanour may be found guilty of an attempt to commit the same, and 
be liable to the same consequences as if charged with and convicted 
of the attempt, and no person so tried to be afterwards prosecuted for 
the same. § 10 repeals a clause of a previous Act that had been 
found obscure, intended to enable juries in cases where any felony 
included an assault also, to acquit of the felony and find the defendant 
guilty of the assault; § 11 now enacts that on the trial of an indict- 
ment for robbery, the jury, if they find the robbery was not commit- 
ted by the defendant, may yet convict him of an assault with intent 
to rob, and he is to be punished accordingly. If upon the trial of any 
person for any misdemeanour (§ 12) it shall appear that the facts given 
in evidence amount in law to a felony, such person is not to be 
acquitted, but may be found guilty of the misdemeanour ; no person, 
however, tried for such misdemeanour shali be liable to be afterwards 
prosecuted for felony on the same facts, unless the court shall think 
fit to discharge the jury from giving any verdict upon such trial, and 
to direct such person to be indicted for felony, in which case such 
person may be dealt with in all respects as if he had not been put 
upon his trial forsuch misdemeanour. Persons indicted for embezzle- 
ment (§ 13), as clerks, &c., are not to be acquitted if the offence turn 
out to be larceny, but the jury shall be at liberty to return as their 
verdict that such person is not guilty of embezzlement, but is guilty 
of simple larceny, or of larceny as a person employed in the capacity 
of a clerk or servant, as the case may be, and thereupon such person 
shall be liable to be punished in the same manner as if he. had been 
convicted upon an indictment for larceny ; and in cases where persons 
are indicted for larceny they may in like manner be found guilty of 
embezzlement. On an indictment for jointly receiving (§ 14), persons 
may be convicted of separately receiving; and (§ 15) separate acces- 
sories and receivers may be included in the same indictment notwith- 
standing the absence of the principal felon. Three distinct larcenies 
(§ 16) from the same person within six months may be included in 
several counts of the same indictment, and prosecutor may proceed 
on all or any ofthem. If upon the trial of any indictment for larceny 
($ 17) it shall appear that the property alleged to have been stolen at 
one time was taken at different times, the prosecutor shall not b 

reason thereof be required to elect upon which taking he will proceed, 
unless there were more than three takings, or more than six calendar 
months elapsed between the first and the last of such takings; in 
either of such cases the prosecutor shall be required to elect to pro- 
ceed for such number of takings, not exceeding three, as appear to 
have taken place within the period of six calendar months. Coin and 
Bank notes ($18) may be described simply as money. By § 19 provi- 
sion is made for the punishment of perjury; § 20 extends the same to 
other cases of false evidence, and §§ 21 and 22 to cases of suborna- 
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tion to perjury, &c. § 23 declares it not to be necessary to state any 
venue in the body of an indictment, but the county, city, or other 
jurisdiction named in the margin thereof shall be taken to be the 
venue for all the facts stated in the body of such indictment ; provided 
that in cases where local description is required, such description 
shall be given in the body of the indictment. No indictment (§ 24) 
for any offence is to be held insufficient for want of the averment of 
any matter unnecessary to be proved. Every formal objection to any 
indictment ({ 25) must be taken before the jury are sworn; and the 
court may amend any merely formal defect. § 26 repeals part of 
60 Geo. III. as to the traverse of indictments in cases of misdemeanour ; 
while § 27 prescribes the provision as to traversing indictments. 
In any plea of autrefois convict or autrefois acquit (§ 28), it shall 
be sufficient for any defendant to state that he has been lawfully con- 
victed or acquitted (as the case may be) of the said offence charged in 
the indictment. Whenever any person (§ 29) shall be convicted of 
any one of the offences following, as an indictable misdemeanour ; that 
is to say, any cheat or fraud punishable at common law; any conspi- 
racy to cheat or defraud, or to extort money or goods, or falsely to 
accuse of any crime, or to obstruct, prevent, pervert, or defeat the 
course of public justice; any escape or rescue from lawful custody on 
a criminal charge ; any public and indecent exposure of the person; 
any indecent assault, or any assault occasioning actual bodily harm ; 
any attempt to have carnal knowledge of a girl under twelve years of 
age; any public selling, or exposing for public sale or to public view, 
of any obscene book, print, picture, or other indecent exhibition ; it 
shall be lawful for the court to sentence the offender to be imprisoned 
for any term now warranted by law, and also to be kept to hard labour 
during the whole or any part of such term of imprisonment. § 30 is 
the interpretation of terms; § 31 declares the Act to come into opera- 


tion on September 1, 1851; and § 32 excepts Scotland from its ope- 
ration. = 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 
[14 and 15 Victorie, cap. 103.—August 8, 1851.] 


‘ An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders of the General Board of 
Health, 


This is the third Act of the session confirming the provisional orders 
of the Board of Health. The first (cap. 80) was for Great Yarmouth 
alone. The second (cap. 98) included Morpeth, Bristol, Beverley, 
Sherborne, Bridgend (Glamorganshire), Bryn Mawr (Breconshire,) 
Norwich, Gateshead, Doncaster, West Cowes, Margate, Weymouth 
and Melcombe Regis, Newmarket, Romford, Tenby, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, and Hastings (not including St. Leonard’s). The third act 


(cap. 103) includes Tynemouth, Barnard Castle, March, Halifax, 
Ware, and Alfreton. 


POOR RELIEF ACT CONTINUANCE. 
[14 and 15 Victorie, cap. 105.—August 8, 1851.] 


An Act to continue an Act of the 14th of her present Majesty for charg- 
ing the Maintenance of certain Poor Persons in Unions in England 
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ond Wales upon the Common Fund, and to make certain Amendments 
in the Laws for the Relief of the Poor. - 


The principal points of importance are, that the costs of removing 


“certain lunatics are to continue ({§ 1) to be charged to the common fund 
‘of the union ; fraudulently abstracting, altering, fabricating any voting 


paper for guardians, or personating a voter, or otherwise unlawfully in- 
termeddling in the election ({ 3), are declared punishable, on conviction 
before two justices, by imprisonment, with or without hard labour, 
for any term not exceeding three months. Guardians (§ 4) are em- 
‘powered, with consent of the Poor Law Board, to subscribe from the 
‘parish or union funds towards the support of hospitals or infirmaries. 
‘Where a union (§ 6) having adequate provision for the reception, 
maintenance, and education of poor children, has more accommoda- 
tion than they require, they may receive by contract the children undcr 
‘sixteen of any other union within twenty miles who are either orphans 
or whose parents may consent, such children to be instructed and 
maintained in the same manner as those charged on the union or 
parish. Questions of settlement, removal, or chargeability (§ 12) 
may be referred by consent to the Poor Law Board, whose decision is 
to be final, The Poor Law Board (§ 14) is empowered, upon the 
application or with the consent of the board of management, to dis- 
‘solve any association of unions or parishes for providing asylums for 
‘temporary relief and setting to work therein the destitute houseless 
— they may sell the lands and buildings, discharge the liabilities 

ue, and divide the surplus according to the proportions of the 
‘original contributions. In any school district situate within the me- 
tropolitan police district (§ 16) the money allowed to be raised for 
providing school buildings is increased from one-fifth of the amount 
annually raised for the relief of the poor to one-third of the same 
amount, 


MEMORANDUM. 


|The following List contains the Titles of the Public Acts of the 
Session nct included in the foregoing Abstracts.] 


3. To apply the sum of eight millions out of the Consolidated 
Fund to the service of the year 1851. 

4. To enable her Majesty to appoint a vice-chancellor in the room 
of Sir James Wigram, resigned. . 

5. For the regulation of her Majesty’s royal marine forces while on 
shore. 

6. For punishing mutiny and desertion, and for the better payment 
of the army and their quarters. 

7. To amend an Act of the Parliament of Ireland of the 25 Geo. 
III., for explaining and amending several laws for the encouragement 
of agriculture, so far as relates to leases for the erection of mills. 

9: For raising the sum of 17,756,6007. by Exchequer bills for the 
service of the year 1851. 

10. To indemnify such persons in the United Kingdom as have 
omitted to qualify themselves for offices and employments, and to 
extend the time limited for those purposes respectively. 
ms To amend the Court of Chancery (Ireland) Regulation Act, 
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16. For the better management and control of the highways in 
South Wales. 

17. Further to explain and amend an Act for the regulation of 
process and practice in the superior courts of common law in Ireland. 

18. To continue the stamp duties granted by an Act of 5 and 6 
Vict., to assimilate the stamp duties in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and to make regulations for collecting and managing the same, 

20. To extend the remedies provided by the Renewable Leasehold 
Conversion Act, for the recovery of fee-farm rents under that Act, to 
all other fee-farm rents and to other rents in Ireland reserved upon 
grants of land in which the grantors have no reversion. 

21. To amend an Act of the 6 and 7 Vict., to amend an Act of the 
19 and 20 Geo. III. for empowering grand juries in Ireland to present 
bridges, and tolls to be paid for passing the same, in certain cases. 

22. To continue the survey of Great Britain, Berwick-upon-T weed, 
and the Isle of Man. . 

23. To authorise for a further period the advance of money out of 
the Consolidated Fund to a limited amount for carrying on public 
works and fisheries and employment of the poor. 

24. To amend the Acts for the granting of sites for schools. 

26. To amend the Acts relating to the British white herring 
fishery. 


27. To amend certain Acts for the improvement of prisons and 
prison discipline in Scotland. 

29. For further continuing certain temporary provisions concerning 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction in England. 

30. To continue an Act for authorising the application of highway 
rates to turnpike roads. 

31. To continue an Act to amend the laws relating to loan so- 
cieties. 

32. To suspend the making of lists and the ballots and enrolments 
for the militia of the United Kingdom. 


' 33. To enlarge the period allowed for compounding for assessed 
axes. 

35. To extend the benefits of certain provisions of the General 
Merchant Seamen’s Act relating to apprentices bound to the sea ser- 
' vice by boards of guardians of the poor in Ireland, and to enable such 
guardians to place out boys in the naval service. 

37. To continue certain turnpike Acts in Great Britain. 

39. To exempt burgesses and freemen in certain cases from the 
operation of an Act for the better assessing and collecting the poor 
rates and highway rates in respect of small tenements. 

40. For marriages in India. 

42. To make better provisions for the management of the woods, 
forests, and land revenues of the crown, and for the direction of pub- 
lic works and buildings. 

44. Tocontinue certain Acts for regulating turnpike roads in Ireland. 

45. To continue an Act of the 5 and 6 Vict. for amending the law 
relative to private lunatic asylums in Ireland. 

46. To amend two several Acts of her Majesty’s reign enabling the 
Commissioners of her Majesty’s Woods to purchase lands for and to 
form Victoria Park; and to indemnify the trustees of copyhold lands 
held in trust for her Majesty. 

47. To continue the exemption of inhabitants from liability to be 


rated as such in respect of stock in trade or other property to the 
relief of the poor. 
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48. To continue an Act of the 2 and 8 Vict., ‘‘ to extend and render 
more effectual for five years an Act passed in the 4 Geo. IV., to amend 
an Act passed in the 5 Geo. III., for preventing the administering 
and taking unlawful oaths in Ireland,” as the same is amended by an 
Act of the 11 and 12 Vict. 

49. To repeal an Act of the 11 and 12 Vict., for making preliminary 
inquiries in certain cases of applications for local Acts, and to make 
other provisions in lieu thereof. 

50. To amend the Public Health Act, and an Act of the 3 and 4 
Wn. IV., in respect of the assessment of tithe and tithe rent charges 
for certain charges. 

51. To authorise for a further period the application of money for 
the purposes of loans for carrying on public works in Ireland. 

53. To consolidate and continue the copyhold and inclosure com- 
missions, and to provide for the completion of proceedings under the 
Tithe Commutation Acts. 

56. To sanction the service by post of notices relative to the pro- 
ceedings of certain charitable institutions, and to make further provi- 
sion as to the service of such notices in future. 

58 To defray the charge of the pay, clothing, and contingent and 
other expenses of the disembodied militia in Great Britain and Ire- 
land; to grant allowances in certain cases to subaltern officers, adju- 
tants, paymasters, quartermasters, surgeons, assistant surgeons, sur- 
geons’ mates, and serjeant majors of the militia; arid to authorise the 
employment of the non-commissioned officers. 

59. To continue certain of the allowances of the duty of Excise on 
soap used in manufactures. 

63. For the settlement of the boundaries between the Provinces of 
Canada and New Brunswick. 

64. To repeal the Act for constituting Commissioners of Railways. 
65. To continue certain temporary provisions relating to the col- 
lection of grand jury cess in Ireland; and also to provide for the 
due annexation of an isolated district, formerly of the county of 
Dublin, to a barony of the county of Wicklow, for the purposes of 
grand jury cess and other purposes. 

66. For rebuilding the bridge over the river Ness at the town of 
Inverness, and improving the approaches thereto; and for amending 
the Acts relating to Highland Roads and Bridges. 

67. To repeal so much of an Act of the 12 Geo. III., relating to 
the making, keeping, and carriage of gunpowder, as exempts there- 
from certain gunpowder magazines and stores near Liverpool, and 
to make certain temporary provisions with regard to the said maga- 
zines and stores. 

68. To provide for the better distribution, support, and management 
of medical charities in Ireland; and to amend an Act of 11 Vict. 
for the execution of the laws for the relief of the poor in Ireland. 

69. To continue an Act of the 12 Vict., to prevent the spreading 
of contagious or infectious disorders among sheep, cattle, and other 
animals. 

70. To alter and amend certain provisions of the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845, so far as relates to Ireland. 

71. To repeal certain statutes relating to the Irish branch of the 
United Church of England and Ireland. 

72. To. consolidate and amend the laws relating to the erection 
endowment of churches and chapels and perpetual curacies in 

reland. 
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73. To consolidate and amend the laws relating to ecclesiastical 
residences in Ireland. 

74. To amend an Act of the 11 and 12 Vict., relating to poor rate 
poundage and the valuation of ecclesiastical property in Ireland; 
and to provide for the renewal of leases of lands disappropriated 
from bishoprics. 

78. To continue and amend an Act for establishing an office for the 
benefit of the coalwhippers of the port of London. 

80. See Abstract, cap. 103. 

81. To authorise the removal from India of insane persons charged 
with offences, and to give better effect for inquisitions of lunacy 
taken in India. 

82. To simplify the forms of appointments to certain offices, and the 
manner of passing grants under the great seal. 

84. To alter and amend the Act empowering the Canterbury Asso- 
ciation to dispose of certain lands in New Zealand. 

85. Further to amend an Act of the 6 Wm. IV., to consolidate and 
amend the laws relating to the constabulary force in Ireland. 

86. To regulate the affairs of certain settlements established by the 
New Zealand Company in New Zealand. 

87. To regulate certain proceedings in relation to the election of 
representative peers for Scotland. . 

90. For the better collection of fines, penalties, issues, amercia- 
ments, and forfeited recognizances in Ireland. 

91. To authorise the application of advances (out of money now 
authorised to be advanced for the improvement of landed property) to. 
facilitate emigration from certain distressed districts of Scotland. 

92. To consolidate and amend the Acts relating to certain offences 
and other matters as to which justices of the peace exercise snmmary 
jurisdiction in Ireland. 

93. To consolidate and amend the Acts regulating the proceedings - 
at Petty Sessions, and the duties of justices of the peace out of 
Quarter Sessions, in Ireland. 

94. To define and amend the mineral customs of certain parts of — 
the hundred of High Peak, in the county of Derby, part of the pos- 
sessions of her Majesty’s Duchy of Lancaster; to make provision. 
for the better administration of justice in the Barmote courts therein ; 
and to improve the practice and proceedings of the said courts. ['The- 
short title is declared to be ‘The High Peak Mining Customs and 
Mineral Courts Act, 1851.’] 

97. To amend the Church Building Acts. 

98. See Abstracts, cap. 103. 

101. To apply a sum out of the consolidated fund, and certain 
other sums, to the service of. the year 1851 ; and to appropriate the 
supplies granted in this session of Parliament. ; 

102.. To amend the Acts relating to the Merchant Seamen’s Fund, 
and to provide for winding up the said fund, and for the better 
management thereof in the meantime. 

104. To facilitate the management and improvement of episcopal 
and capitular estates in England. 

106. For appointing commissioners to inquire into the existence of 
bribery in the borough of St. Alban’s. 
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IX.—ABSTRACTS or PARLIAMENTARY DOCUMENTS, &c. 


*,* Fractional sums are omitted in some instances. 
I.—Finance. 


Aw Account of the Net Pusric Income of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in the year ended Jan, 5, 1851, and of 
the ExrenpitvurE for the same Period. 


INCOME OR REVENUE. 
OxpInaRY REVENUE AND RECEIPTS. £ s. d 
Customs «20,442,170 1 7 
Excise . 14,316,083 15 10 
Stamps ‘ 6,558,332 10 — 
‘Taxes (Land and Assessed) 4,360,178 13 3 
Property Tax. 5,383,036 17 7 


Post Office 820,000 — — 
Crown Lands ‘ 160,000 — — 
Dutics on Pensions and Salaries | 4,762 2 1 
Small Branches, Hereditary Revenues of the Crown 16,330 15 11 
Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices : 116,246 6 9 


OTHER RECEIPTS. 
Produce of Sale of Old Stores, and extra mecne 
Imprest and other Moneys . 


Money received from the East India Company ° 
TotalIncome . . . 


472,394 17 — 
101,344 11 1 
60,000 — — 


52,810,880 11 8 


EXPENDITURE. 
Fonpvep Dest, 
tmterest and Management of Permanent Debt . 23,950,558 18 — 
Terminable Annuities ° 3,737,325 8 1 


UNFUNDED DEBT. 


Interest on Exchequer Bills 403,705 11 6 


Civil List 396,481 2 2 
Annuities and Pensions for Civil, Naval, Military 

and Judicial Services, &c., charged by various 

Acts of Parliament on the Consolidated Fund 384,694 — 11 
Salaries and Allowances 284,662 19 6 
Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions . .. 159,285 5 8 
Ccurts of Justice : 1,069,893 15 11 
Miscellaneous Charges on the Consolidated Fund . 549,443 1 5 


Ordnance 2,553,177 18 1 
Miscellaneous, chargeable on the Annual Grants 

of Parliament . 


. 8,856,886 5 
. 25,993 18 


6 

Unclaimed Dividends (more than received) 1 
50,231,874 8 5 
3 

8 


Total Expenditure 


Excess of Income over Expenditure . : 2,579,006 3 


52,810,880 11 
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Pusiic ReEveNvE and Expenpirure from 1822 to 1850; showing the Total Revenue in 
each year, deducting Drawbacks and Repayments; the Charges of Collection, and 
other Payments out of the Revenue, in its progress to the Exchequer; the Charge of 
the Public Debt, Funded and Unfunded; the amount of all other Expenditure ; and 


the Total Expenditure for each year. 


The Surplus of Revenue or of Expenditure is 


also given for each year—the years marked s show a surplus, those marked d a defi- 
ciency—the amounts are stated below. 


Year. 


INCOME. 


EXPENDITURE. 


Total 
Receipt. 


Charges 


of 
Collection. 


Charges of 
Public 
Debt. 


Other 
Charges on 
Consolida- 
ted Fund. 


Army, 
Navy, and 
Ordnance. 


Total 
Expendi- 
ture. 


Miscella- 
neous 
Services. 


£ 


59,823,834 
58,498,157 
59,829,691 
57,945,105 
55,628,793 
55,510,145 
57,391,235 
55,934,963 
54,932,290 
51,012,607 
51,523,087 
50,679,397 
50,831,271 
50,408,579 
52,949,397 
50,663,353 
51,375,520 
51,927,495 
51,850,083 
52,363,949 
51,244,334 
56,945,043 
58,459,750 
57,690,704 
58,429,333 
56,273,730 
58,194,317 
57,578,785 
57,517,341 


£ 
5,688,091 
5,742,593 
5,413,161 
5,597,431 
5,387,385 
5,268 ,487 
5,286,592 
5,148,281 
4,875,674 
4,588,167 
4,534,332 
4,408,071 
4,321,415 
4,364,916 
4,246,743 
4,188,159 
4,042,061 
4,082,596 


4,279,589 
4,278,704 
4,362,226 
4,455,997 
4,630,350 
4,639,195 
4,727,465 
4,805,600 
4,627 ,036 
4,706,661 


£ 

31,343,551 
29,978,454 
30,166,421 
29,197,187 
29,228,967 
29,417,543 
209,309,052 
29,155,611 
29,118,859 
28,341,416 
28 323,752 
28 522,507 
28,504,096 
28,514,610 
29,213,599 
29,489,571 
29 ,260 238 


29,454,062 
4,282,517 |29,281,718 
29,450,145 
29,428,120 
29,269,160 
30,495,459 
28,253,872 
28,077 ,987 
28,141,531 
28,563,517 
28,323,961 
28,091,590 


£ 
2,041,440 
2,140,806 
2,770,336 
2,889,412 
2,383,976 
2,581,730 
2,337 ,497 
2,252,999 
2,159,299 
1,548,773 
1,848,297 
1,963,473 
2,270,153 
2,106,280 
2,936,685 
2,411,456 
2,405,159 
2,410,084 
2,433,526 
2,568,143 
2,398,262 
2,389,894 
2,694,012 
2,598,524 
2,736,807 
2,713,514 
2,783,834 
2,794,893 
2,864,460 


£ 

13,900,437 
14,329,471 
15,142,152) 
14,995,837 
16,707 ,602 
16,205,812 
15,198,984 
15,180,861 
13,914,677 
14,379,096 
13,805,026 
12,265,105 
12,066,057 
11,657,486 
12,112,968 
12,716,897 
13,220,750 
14,631,076 
14,822,667 
15,239,781 
16,159,030 
14,655,273 
14,366,209 
15,664,169 
16,864,697 
18,502,147 
18,745,695 
15,823,537 


£ £ 
2,105,797 55,079,316 
2,006,086 54,197,410 
2,449,149 55,941,519 
2,216,082 54,895,949 
2,566,783 56,274,713 
2,863,248 56,336,820 
2,012,116 54,144,241 
2,485,661 (54,223,413 
1,950,108 52,018,617 
2,854,013 |51,711,465 
2,396,921 , 50,908,328 
2,007,158 49,166,314 
2,061,395 | 49,223,116 
2,144,346 48,787,638 
2,279,310 50,819,305 
2,513,030 51,319,113 
2,792,540 51,720,748 
2,862,469 53,410,287 
2,523,625 53,444,053 
2,927,660 54,465,318 
2,959,757 | 55,223,873 
4,525,186 | 55,501,739 
3,091,968 (55,103,645 
2,726,147 | 53,873,062 
3,264,339 | 55,583,025 
5,145,756 | 59,230,413 
4,092,090 | 58,990,736 
3,911,232 | 55,480,659 


15,392,944 


3,882,880 | 54,938,535 


Year. 


Surplus, 


Deficiency. 


1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 


£ 
4,744,518 
4,300,747 
3,888,172 
3,049,156 
3,216,994 
1,711,550 
2,913,673 

614,759 
1,513,083 
1,608,155 
1,620,941 
2,120,092 


£ 


— 


615,920 
826,675 


— 
— 


698,858 


Year. 


Surplus. 


Deficiency. 


& 


1,443,304 
3,356,105 
3,817,642 
2,846,308 


2,098,126 
2,578,806 


£ 
655,760 
315,226 
1,512,792 
1,593,971 
2,101,369 
3,979,539 
2,956,683 
796,419 


— 


ia 
| | 
1822s 
1825s | 
Th 1826d | 
1828s 
1830s 
| 
Lae 1832s | 
1833s 
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18445 
18496 
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The Net Propvuce of the Revenue in Ireland for the year ending 
January 5, 1851, was--Customs, 1,827,289/.; Excise, 1,312,1232 ; 
Stamps, 462,692/.; Post Office, nothing, the income having fallen 
short of the expenditure by 43,6471, which was made good by the Post 
Office of Great Britain; Miscellaneous, 492,549/.;-—Total, 4,094,653/. 
The total Expenditure in the same period was 4,499,752l, 


Dvucuy or Lancaster.—The total income for the year ending Mi- 
chaelmas 1850, amounted to 37,124/, The items consist chiefly of 
rents for lands or manorial rights and privileges. The chief items of 
expenditure are for salaries and allowances to the officers of the duchy 
(including law-officers), 7,345/.; to receivers and agents for collection 
of rents, 195/.; to stewards and bailiffs, &c., 381/.; retired allowances, 
848/.; donations and charities, 1,250/.; law charges, 1,519/.; surveys, 
repairs, and improvements, 1,557/.; labourers’ wages, rents, insurances, 
audit expenses, stationery, &c., 3,772; purchase of stock, 1,673l.; 
payment to her Majesty’s Privy Purse, 12,0001. 

Ducuy oF CornwaLi.—The total income for the year 1850 was 
60,052/, The payment to the Prince of Wales’s use was 38,675/.; the 
salaries and retired allowances to officers were 8,752l, 


Property AND Income Tax.—The amount of property assessed 
under schedule A at the following periods, was:— 


England and Wales. Scotland. 


1814 and 1815......-.-... £53,495,375  £6,642,955 
1842 85,802,734 9,481,763 
88,724,252 9,734,546 
1848 94,538,472 10,714,428 


Under schedules D and E there were, in the year ending April 5, 
1849, the following persons assessed :— 


Under £150 a year ........ D. 35,799 .... E. 22,186 


Above £150 and under £200 38902 .... 8,667 
200 i. 300 28,974 .... 9,144 
300 400 14,162 .... 4,026 
400, 500 6,896 .... 2,069 
500, 600 5,010 .... 1,091 
600 ee 700 2,870 .... 626 
700 800 1,852 .... 437 
800 900 1,549 .... 278 
900 ,, 1,000 189 

1,000 1,500 984 
1,500 2,000 247 
1,000 4,659 .... 
2,000 3,000 L202 194 
3,000 4,000 G22 seus 43 
4,000 » 5,000 Sal 26 
5,000 » 10,000 67 
10,000 » 20,000 
20,000 » 90,000 
50,000 and above — 19 _ 


The amount collected under schedule A was 2,656,7961.; under sche- 


dule D 1,529,398/.; under schedule E 348,4592. The total amount was 
5,605,5327, 
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Winpvow Dory.--The amount of duty received from this source in 


the year ended April 5, 1850, was 1,832,6842. The number of houses 
charged was 489,034. 


II.—Currency. 


SraTeMenT of the Arrarrs of the Bank of EnGianp, from the 
Weekly Returns of the undermentioned dates in 1850 and 1851, 


IssuE DEPARTMENT. 


Dr.—Notes issued ........ 


Cr.—Government Debt.... 


Other Securities ........ 
Gold Coin and Bullion .. 
Silver Bullion .......... 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Dr.—Proprietors’ Cay ital .. 


Public Deposits ...... 
Other Deposits .......... 
Seven Day and other Bills 


Total.. 


Cr.—Government Securities 


Other Securities .. 
Notes . 
Gold and Silver Coin weveie 


Total.. 


ee 


Nov. 2, °50 


Feb. 22, °51 


May 17. 


July 12. 


Oct. 18. 


29,424,840 


£. 
27,762,085 


£. 
26,705,095 


£. 
27,450,155 


28,458,270 


11,015,100 
2.984.900 
15,379,173 
45,667 


11,015,100 
2,984,900 
13,732,418 
29,667 


11,015,100 
2,984,900 
12,671,720 
33,375 


11,015,100 
2.984.900 
13,416,780 
33,375 


11,015,100 
2,984,900 
14,424,895 
33,375 


29,424,840 


27,762,085 


26,705,095 


27,450,155 


28,458,270 


14,553,000 
3,111,393 
6,594,381 
9,932,226 
1,379,907 


14,553,000 
3,273,872 
7,617,014 
9,497,519 
1,062,436 


14,553,000 
3,139,966 
6,017,417 
8,921,477 
1,077,668 


4 


14,553,000 
3,192,194 
4,319,348 

10,440,830 
1,175,054 


14,553,000 
3,147,472 
5,396,169 

10,339,401 
1,268,108 


35,570,907 


36,003,841 


33,709,528 


33,680,426 


34,704,150 


14,228,901 
11,038,486 
9,703,145 
600,375 


14,145,696 

12,135,618 

9,049,075 
673, 


13,590,988 
11,887,695 
7,579,520 
651,325 


13,464,021 
12,389,725 
7,259,180 
565,500 


18,241,768 
13,083,883 
7,782,265 
596,234 


35,570,907 


36,003,841 


33,709,528 


33,680,426 


34,704,150 


Note Circvuation of the Unrrep Kinepom for the Months ending at 
the following dates 1850 and 1851. 


Bank of England ...... 
Private Banks ........ 
Joint Stock Banks ... 
Scotland... 
Treland ....2 


Tctal.. 


Nov. 2, 750. 


Feb. 22, "31, May 17. 


July 12. 


Oct. 4. 


19.787,136 
3,784,261 
2,894,273 
3,318,618 
4,994,306 


19,107,119 
3,473,939 
2,689,104 
3,138,226 
4,741,051 


19,533,164 
3,692,680 
2,958,161 
3,254,470 
4,528,973 


19,476,710 
3,437,290 
2,731,015 
3,215,440 
4,056,274 


19,174,411 
3,326,858 
2,684,734 
3,166,003 
4,215,905 


34,778,594 


33,149,439 


33,967,448 


32,916,729 


32,567,961 


Mint.—In 1850, 150,000/. was advanced from the Consolidated Fund 


for the purchase of worn silver coin for re-coinage. The amount paid 
into the Bank in repayment of the advance was 120,000/, 


out 
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Inrorts of the Principal Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchan- 
dize, of the Consumption of such Articles as are charged with duty, 
and of the Customs Dutigs received thereon, in the year ended 


5th January, 1851. 
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Articles. 


Imported. 


Entries for 


Gross Duty 
Home 
Consumptn. received. 


Animals, living:—Oxen and 


Bulls........ 
COWS... 
Lambs........ 


Swine and Hogs. ........ 
Ashes, Pearl and Pot ... 
Barilla and Alkali. ....... 
-_ for Tanners’ or Dyers’ 


Beef, Salted, not Corned . 
Beef, Fresh, or slightly Salted 
Bones of ‘Animals, &c.,whether 

burnt or not, or as Animal 

Brimstone ........ 
Caoutchouc . 
Cocoa eevee 


Coffee, of British Possessions 
Foreign ....... 


Total of Coffee 


Beans 
Indian Corn, or Maize .... 
Buckwheat 
Beer or Bigg 
Wheatmeal or Flour.... 
Barley Meal .......... 
Rye Meal .......... 
Pea Meal...... 
Bean Meal . 

Indian Corn Meal . 
Buckwheat Meal ....... 


number 
number 
number 
number 
number 
number 
cwts. 
cwts. 
tons 


cewts. 
cwts. 
cwts. 


tons 
cwts. 
cwts. 
ewts. 
cwts. 
value £ 
lbs. 


Ibs. 
lbs. 


28,951 
17,757 
19,754 

137,646 

5,852 
7,287 
184,043 
336,321 
1,745 


380,674 
123,662 
11,752 


27,183 
664,630 
331,135 
7,617 
347,773 
78,041 

4,478,328 


& 


el 


4a 


j 


—  |(arrears)2 
320,560} 158,369 
341,583] 85,366 

76,579 7,660 
3,103,926} 16,060 


36,840,074 
13,969,447 


28,891,294 


505,515 
2,335,546 


61,307 


lbs. 


qrs. 
qrs. 
qrs. 
qrs. 
qrs. 
qrs. 
qrs. 
qrs. 
qrs. 
ewts. 
ewts. 
ewts. 
ewts. 
cwts. 
ewts. 
cewts. 
cwts. 


50,809,521 


31,226,840} 566,822 


3,754,593 
1,043,051 
1,165,856 
94,078 
181,419 
443,306 
1,286,264 
297 

571 
3,855,059 
106 

6,214 
966 

66 


11,401 
96 


3,778,435] 189,170 
1,042,801] 52,148 
1,167,177, 58,388 
94,078 4,704 
182,559} 9,138 
449,493] 22,542 
1,286,281} 64,328 
296 15 

571 29 
3,858,332] 72,362 
106 2 

5,839 109 
966 18 

66 1 

11,401 214 
96 2 


if 
| 
| 
Whee 
4 
4 
4 
> 
| 
| 
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Corn :— Wheat eer 
a, 
| 
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Articles, 


Imported. 


Cotton Manufactures, not 
made up :—East India 
Piece Goods 
Other Articles 
Cotton Manufactures, wholly 
or in part made up........ value £ 


pieces 
value 
thereof £ 


value 
thereof £ 


Cotton Yarn a 


Dyes and Dyeing Stuffs :— 

Cochineal cewts. 
ewts. 
ewts. 
tons 


ewts. 


Shumac 
Terra Japonica ...... 
Valonia . 
Eggs 
Embroidery and Needlework, value £ 
Flax, and Tow or Codilla of 
Hemp and Flax. 
Fruits:--Currants ........ 


Lemons & Oranges 


Raisins 
Glass Manufactures :— Win- 
dow Glass, not exceeding 
one-ninth of an inch thick, 
and shades and cylinders 
All Glass exceeding one- 
ninth of an inch thick, 
all Silvered or Polished 
Glass of whatever thick- 


ewts. 
cwts. 
cwts. 
chests or boxes 

No. (loose) 

at value £ 
cwts. 


White Flint Glass Goods 
(except Bottles)» not 
cut, engraved or other- 
wise ornamented .... 

All Flint Cut Glass, Flint 
Coloured Glass, and 
Fancy Ornamental 
Glass . 


sq. ft. 


186,010 


68,933 
297,176 


44,315 
905,966 


97,561 


22,451 
70,482 
18,124 
34,690 
100,248 
161,613 
12,929 
4,585 
1,172 
12,526 
105,761,995 

136,198 


1,821,578 
429,729 
33,964 
403,501 
60,415 
3,573 
276,312 


122,391 


884,998 
116,926 
16,268 


Pl 


105,780,540 
75,442 


405,388 


218,982 


663,904 
11,657 


| 

ip Entries for Gross’ Dat: 

— 

20,799 2,078 

5 
| 
Madder Root  ewts,| | 

| 

_ | 
il 38,577 

11,043 
| 

347,471 

i ewts.| 21,048 9,406 1,654 

it 
Ibs! 95,439! 23,987 101 
tons 
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Articles. 


Imported. 


Entries for 
Home 
Consumptn. 


Gross Duty 
received. 


Hemp, undressed ...... 
Hides, untanned:—dry .... 
— tanned, tawed, curried, 
or dressed (except Russia 
hides) ......... 
Lace, Thread, and Cushion or 
Pillow Lace 
Leather Manufactures :— 
Boots, Shoes, and Calashes: 
Women’s Boots and Ca- 
Women’s Shoes with Cork 
or Double Soles, Quilt- 
ed Shoes and Clogs .. 
Women’s Shoes of Silk, 
Satin, Stuff, or Leather 
Men’s Boots and Shoes.. 
Other Sorts (Children’s) . 
Boot Fronts ....... 
Manufactures of Leather 
not particularly enume- 
rated ...... 
Linen Manufactures :— 
Lawns, not French .... 
Cambrics and French 
Damasks and Damask 
Diaper... 
Plain Linen & Diaper, and 
Manufactures unenu- 
merated, not made up. 
Sails and Articles wholly 
orin part made up .. 
Mahogany .. 
Ore,and Re- 
Copper, unwrought and 
part wrought...... . 
Tron, in- bars, unwrought 
Steel, unwrought .. .. +. 
Lead, pig and sheet . 
Spelter .. 
Tin, in blocks, ingots, 
bars, or slabs ...... 
Oil :--Train, Blubber, and 
Spermaceti...... 


ewts.| 1,048,635 
ewts.| 150,575 
ewts.| 441,345 
Ibs.| 1,876,332 
value £ 80,857 
ewts.| 229,614 
pairs 22,346 
pairs 4,856 
pairs} 114,564 
pairs 31,178 
pairs 1,698 
pairs} 603,302 
pairs} 3,261,061 
value £ 5,289 
value £ 2,049 
pieces 30,334 
sq. yds 17,882 
value £ 30,065 
value £ 8,524] | 
tons 32,778 
tons) 45,930 
ewts. 97,706 
tons 34,066 
tons 49 
tons 11,977 
tons; 18,626 
ewts. 33,332 
tn 21,328 


19,776 


4,780 
103,774 
24,595 
529 
600,358 
2,849,275 
3,928 

843 
28,256 


16,655 


45,705 
84,626} 


— 


7,064 


21,768 


= 
£ 
— — 
Wert 
70,537| 7,034 
| 497 
t 
| 
109 
| 1,956 
1,288 
9 
| 5,263 
43,638 
394 
84 
3,533 
— Bes 
722 
pas 
523 
884 
5,881 
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Articles. 


Imported. 


Entries for 
Home 
Consumptn. 


Gross Duty 
Received. 


Oil—continued. 
Palm...... 


Cocoa-nut 


Oil Seed Cakes 
Opium 

Pork, salted . 
Pork, fresh.. 


Rice, in the husk 
Saltpetre and Cubic Nitre . 
Seeds :—Clover 
Flaxseed and Linseed .... 
Rape. 


Waste. Knubs and ‘Husks . 

Thrown . 

Silk Manufactures of Europe :- — 

Silk or Satin, Broad Stuffs 

;. Ribbons 

Gauze or Crape, Broad 

Ribbons .. 

Gauze mixed with Silk, 
Satin, or any other Ma- 
terials, in less proportion 
than one-half of the Fa- 
brie: :—Broad Stuffs . 


Velvet :—Broad Stuffs 
Ribbons of Velvet or Silk 
embossed with Velvet 

Plush for making Hats.. 
Silk Manufactures of India:— 
Bandannoes and other Silk 
Handkerchiefs .. 


Spices:—Cassia Lignea .. .. ° 


Cinnamon .... 
Cloves... 
Pepper 
Pimento.. ...... 

Spirits :-—-Rum 
Brandy .. ........ 


cewts. 
ewts. 
tuns 
tons 
Ibs. 
ewts. 
cwts. 
cwts, 
Ibs. 
cwts. 
qrs. 
ewts. 
cwts. 
qrs. 
qrs. 
qrs. 
Ibs. 
ewts. 
Ibs. 


Ibs. 
Ibs. 


Ibs. 
lbs. 


Tbs. 
lbs. 
Ibs. 


lbs. 
Ibs. 


pieces 
lbs. 
Ibs. 
lbs. 
Tbs 
Ibs. 


.| 8,082,518 


.| 4,188,639 
3,237.598 


448,589 
98,040 
20,783 
65,055 

126,318 
210,948 
299 
1,348,883 
355,079 
785,692 
37,154 
529.012 
94,040 
608,986 
107,029 
27,298 

4,942,417 
15,600 

469,526 


309,214 
280,288 


6,848 
44,531 


4 
2,511 
27,674 


16,675 
138,909 


715,739 
988,017 
700,101 
749,625 

76,365 
312,418 


20,448 


337,042 


N 


S111 | 
© 


36,430 
112,174 


2,498 
26,397 


16,043 
135,029 


221,417 
97,539 
28,448 

159 955 
21,997 

168,402 

3,174,425 
3,564 
2.902,206 
1,861,043 
28,273 


lites 


1,497 
11,914 


8,022 
13,502 


6,957 
1,258 
404 
4,199 
2,887 
19,042 
83,326 
936 
1,100,286 
1,395,563 
21,215 


146 
ee 
| 820 
28,013 
167,956 72,958 
q 5,349] 2,351 
42,796| 29,960 
cwts. | 
oof galls 
oof galls 
oof galls, 
i 
; 
4 
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Articles. 


Imported. 


Entries for 
Home 
Consumptn. 


Gross Duty 
Received. , 


Sugar, unrefined :— Of the 
British Possessions in Ame- 
rica, equal to white clayed . 

— not equal to white 
clayed.. 

Of to white 

clayed 


not equal to white 
Clayed 
Of British Possessions in 
the East Indies, equal to 
white clayed .. es 
— not equal to white 
clayed .. 
-— not equal to brown 
clayed .. 
Foreign, 
clayed 
— not equal to white 
not equal to brown 


equal to white 


clayed (entered since 


July 11, 1848) .... 


Sugar, refined, and Candy :— 
Of British Possessions.... 
— Foreign .......... 
Melasses....... 
Tallow .... 
LOE 5056404008 
Timber and Wood-—Battens, 
Batten Ends, Boards, Deals, 
Deal Ends, and Plank, 
Foreign, entered by tale .. 
Deals, Battens, Boards, or 
other Timber or Wood 
sawn or split:—of Bri- 

tish Possessions...... 
Timber or Wood, not being 
articles sawn or split, or 
otherwise dressed, except 
hewn, and not otherwise 
charged—British ...... 

Foreign 


Total of Sugar, unrefined.. 


ewts. 
ewts. 
ewts. 
ewts. 


ewts. 
ewts. 
cwts. 
ewts. 


ewts. 


cwts 


ewts. 
ewts. 
ewts. 
cewts. 
lasts 
lbs. 


2,000| 2,064 
2,582,162] 2,738,377 
586 619 
1,002,726] 1,061,475 
43,680| 46,181 
1,302,337] 1,352,426 
64 64 
56,779| 16,707 
1,168,043] 806,933 
127,654| 87,475 


£ 


1,351 
1,564,224 
433 
615,036 


31,215 
772,616 
42 
15,269 
704,773 


68,441 


6,286,031 


6,112,321 


3,773,400 


10,645 
344,742 
905,054 

1,241,781 

12,096 

50,513,003 


436,679 
359,429 
82,588 


620,308 
250,263 


15,074 
101,699 
918,293 
1,216,101 


51,178,215 
45 


467,730 
367,315 


623,000 


11,572 
115,691 
230,156 

78,269 


5,597,707 
311 


49,747 
366,911 
30 


32,792 
205,441 


273,922 | 


th 
| 
4 
8 
2 
Pi 
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q 
BE 
4 
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Entries for 
Imported. Home 
Consumptn. 


Articles. Gross Duty 


received. 


£ 
Tobacco: Unmanufactured.. Ibs. '33,894,506'27,538,105| 4,337,259 
Manufactured and Snuff .. Ibs.’ 1,532,829; 196,681 92,875 
Turpentine,Common ......  ewts. 434,621; — 
Watches Value £ 97,245) 85,987 9,029 
Whale Fins ............0% cwts. 9,498 


234,781) 246,497} 35,604 
600,512} 365,461| 105,272 
Other sorts..... 8,432,280 6,072,699} 1,752,137 


Total of Wine .| 9,267,573] 6,684,657] 1,693,013 
Wool, Cotton .| 5,934,79 

— Sheep and Lamb’s:— 

From British Possessions 

out of Europe........ Ibs. 48,240,529). - 

From other parts ...... Ibs. 24,433,954 
TOGA. 

— Alpaca and the Llama 

Tribe . Ibs.| 1,652,295: 

Woollen Manufactures: Ma- 

- nufactures not made up .. value £) 535,459 

Articles or Manufactures 

of Wool wholly or in 

made up value 146,583) 135,952 13,564 

Other Articles ......... ee 350,819 


£ 22,064,680 


The foregoing Statement is founded upon Returns transmitted 
monthly throughout the current year to the Inspector-general of Im- 
ports and Exports from the different Ports of the United Kingdom. 
Such Returns exhibit the gross quantities of Articles entered for con- 
sumption, and the gross amount of Duty thereon, without reference to 
deductions for over-entries, &c. This Statement will. therefore not 
agree, in all points, with the Annual Statement to be compiled. after 
the final adjustment of the Custom-house Records shall have been made. 
[The difference, however, is usually very trifling.] ~ 


Exports of the principal Artieles of Foreign. and MER- 
CHANDIZE in the year ended 5th January, 185i. : 

Coffee — Of British Possessions , Ibs, 3,413,918 

Foreign Ibs. 8,755,888 


Total of Coffee Ibs. 12,169,806 
Corn—Wheat qrs. 4,560 
Barley qrs. 
Oats ‘ qrs. 
Wheatmeal or Flour ewts. 25, 


~ 
| nig. 
4 
ik 
ke 
{ 
| 


Cotton Manufactures not made up— ; 
East India Piece Goods ating 
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value thereof <£ 


Other Articles 


. value £ 
Cotton Manufactures wholly or in part made up value £ 
bs. - 

Cotton Yarn . * value thereof £ 
Dyes and Dyeing Stuffs —Cochineal  ewts. 
Indigo  ewts. 

Terra Japonica... tons 

Cutch . tons 

Embroidery and Needlework. value £ 


Glass Manufactures— 


Window Glass, not exceeding one-ninth of an inch thick, 


and shades and cylinders 


ewts. 


All Glass exceeding one-ninth of an inch thick, all sil- 


vered or polished glass of whatever thickness 


graved, or otherwise ornamented 


sq. ft. 


White Flint Glass goods (except bottles) not cut, en- 
bs. 


All Flint Cut Glass, Flint Coloured Glass, ‘and Fancy 


Ornamental Glass 


Hides, Untanned, Dry . cewts. 
Tanned, Tawed, Curried or Dressed Ibs. 
Leather Manufactures—Gloves . pairs 
Linen Manufactures—Plain linen and diaper value £ 
Metals—Copper, unwrought and part wrought r cwts, 
Tron, in bars, unwrought - . 7 ° tons 
Lead, Pig and Sheet . ° ‘ ° tons 
Spelter . tons 
Tin in Blocks, Ingots, Bars, or Slabs .»  ewts, 
Rice, not in the husk . ewts, 
Sik—Raw . « ¢ ibe 
Waste, Knubs and Husks 
Thrown ‘ ‘ Ibs. 
Silk Manufactures of Europe—Silk or Satin Broad 
StuffB . «dbs. 
Ribbons 
Gauze or Crape Broad Stuffs Ibs. 
Ribbons . Ibs. 
_ Gauze mixed with Silk, Satin, or any other Materials in 
less proportion than one-half of the fabric-- 
Velvet Broad Stuffs 


Ibs. . 


Ribbons of Velvet or Silk embossed with Velvet lbs. 


Plush for making Hats 


Ibs. 
H 


149 


145,895 
58,493 
93,605 
23,667 

777,957 
81,014 

9,859 
54,109 
6,583 
3,721 
930 
385 
60,972 


11,604 
32,408 
69,859 


187,202 
22,575 
83,799 
29,778 

105,570 
401,009 
9,483 
16,685 
5,996. 
649 
3,218 
3,423 
3,795 
73,186 
51,546 
375 
87,451 
1,014,492 
248,136 
557,310 
116 
75,190 


-139,368 


112,102 
1,731 
79 


: 
whe 4 
BEY 
ty 
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¢ 
“4 
‘ 
4 
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1,063 
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Silk Manufactures of India—Bandannoes and other Silk 
Handkerchiefs 


Spices—Cassia Lignea 
Cinnamon 


410,473 
4 753,915 
4 610,495 
215,342 
. 46,438 

151,526 


3,727,183 
8,510 
1,188,032 
877,607 
280,533 


Sugar, unrefined, of the British Possessions in Ame- 

of Mauritius cwts. 

“ of British Possessions in the East In- 

ies e e e . e e cwts. 

Foreign | «  « cwts. 


Tota of UNREFINED SUGAR cwts. 


Sugar, Foreign mae and ay British Posses- 
sions ewts. 


Foreign : ewts. 


Iba, 
Tobacco_-Unmanufactured 


lbs. 
Foreign Manufactured, and Snuff lbs. 


gallons 
gallons 
Other Sorts. gallons 1 570, 121 


oF WINE gallons 1,745,669 


Sheep and Lamb's Ibs. 14,054,815 

Alpaca and the Llama Tribe. - Ibs. 333,859 

Woollen Manufactures— Manufactures not madeup, value£ 115,509 
Articles or Manufactures of Wool wholly or in part 

made up ‘ value £ 11,584 


Exports of the principal Articles of Bririsa and Produce and 
Manufactures, i in the year ended 5th January, 1851. 
0. 
articles Declared Value. 
Alkali--Soda ; £302,052 £402,129 
Beer and Ale ; : 418,235 557,894 
Butter. 217,844 210,871 
Candles . . 80,664 98,108 
Cheese . . 24,921 30,604 
CoalsandCulm 1,087,122 1,280,341 
Cordage and Cables 135,237 155,210 


Cloves 
Mace 
Nutmegs 
Spirits—Rum : proof galls, 
| Brandy . . proof galls. 
66 
126 
625 
— 
166 
90,386 
5,015,629 
7,245,763 
1,264,154 
if 


Articles. 


Cotton Manufactures:—Entered by the 
yard (exclusive of Lace and Patent 
Net). 

Lace and Patent Net 

Thread for Sewing ‘ 

Stockings . 

Of all other descriptions 
Cotton Yarn 
Earthenware 
Fish—-Herrings 

Of other sorts. 
Glass Manufactures—Flint Glass 

Window Glass. . 

Bottles, Green or Common 

Plate Glass . 
Haberdashery and Millinery 
Hardwares and Cutlery . 
Leather, Unwrought ‘ 

Wrought--Gloves 

Of other sorts. 

Saddlery and Harness . 
Linen Manufactures: entered by the yar 

(exclusive of Lace of Thread) . 
Lace of Thread . 
Thread for Sewing 
Of all other descriptions . 

Linen Yarn 

Machinery and Mill Work — Steani 
Engines and parts of Steam Engines. 

Of allother sorts . 
Metals--Iron, Pig . 


Bar, Bolt and Rod . 
Wire. ° 
Cast . 


Wrought of all sorts 
Steel, Unwrought . 
Copper in Bricks and Pigs 
Sheets, Nails, &c. yee Mixed 

or Yellow Metal for Sheathing ) . 
Wrought of other sorts . 
Brass of all sorts . ° 


i nwrought ... 


Oil, Linseed , Hempseed and Rape-se 
Colours and Materials . 


Copper, to which head it is applied in this Account. 
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1849, 1850. 

Declared Value. 

18,794,964 20,528,150 
485,165 563,538 
428,276 439,750 
119,453 104,434 
243,188 236,058 
6,704,089 6,380,948 
807,395 999,354 
328,702 248,740 
99,500 88,653 
84,964 106,191 
24,196 20,079 
131,887 163,759 
13,303 18,317 
1,192,168 1,470,304 
2,201,315 2,639,728 
115,907 181,976 
9,880 18,821 
271,796 283,911 
103,715 123,948 
3,209,539 3,594,944 
6,827 14,735 
269,178 330,328 
8,285 17,728 
732,065 887,295 
152,519 424,292 
548,112 619,472 
417,457 347,899 
2,605,247 2,795,226 
82,604 86,644 
174,452 215,396 
1,386,867 1,507,971 
319,881 393,659 
625,621 663,579 
1,097,719 1,103,858 
* 36,169 71,981 
116,355 124, 350 
287.737 387,575 
141.562 124,801 
709,788 928,181 
279,407 413,620 
208,289 247,803 
252,991 224,673 


* The Quantity and Declared Value of Wrought Copper as stated in the Aceount 
for 1849 (year ended 5th January, 1850), do not agree with the quantity and value ex- 
ported in that year as now stated. ‘the discrepancy is occasioned by an error of classi- 
fication, a part of the Exports of 1849 having properly belonged to the head of Sheet 
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Articles. 
Silk Manufactures— Of Silk only : 
Stuffs, Handkerchiefs and Ribbons . 396,597 487,941 
Stockings . 32,919 20,256 
Of all eee descriptions ° 142,278 186,288 


Of Silk mixed with other Materials :— 


Stuffs, Handkerchiefs and Ribbons . 213,529 328,966 
Stockings . 1,569 3,327 
Of all other descriptions * 4 11,759 23,867 
Silk, Thrown & 81,150 53,175 
Sik Twistand Yan . . 118,532 161,631 
Stationery g. ‘ 314,704 407,334 
Sugar, Refined ° 373,721 344,134 
Wool, Sheep or Lamb's . 536,805 623,964 
Woollen Manufactures :—Entered by the . 
Entered by the Yard . . . 2,413,625 2,876,848 
Stockings ‘ 86,755 74,482 
Of all other descriptions 199,761 250,467 
Woollen Yarn «6 6 1,090,223 1,451,093 


Suiprinc.--On December 31, 1850, the total number of VEssELs 
registered at the various Ports of Great Britain and Ireland, the Isle 
of Man, and the Channel Islands, was 24,799 sailing vessels, and 1,185 
steam-vessels, The tonnage of the sailing vessels was 3,396, 791; of 
the steam-vessels, 177,312. Of the sailing vessels, 9,494 were of less 
than 50 tons burthen, the tonnage of which amounted to 282,836; and 
425 of the steamers were also below 50 tons burthen, with a collective 
tonnage of 97,283. The number of Vessels built and registered in 
1850 was 689; 621 of these were Sailing Vessels; 11 being built with 
iron, the united tonnage amounting to 119,111; and 68 Steam Vessels, 
of which 50 were iron, the united tonnage of which was 14,584. At 
the various British Colonies, at the same date (Dec. 31, 1850,) there 
were registered—In Africa, at Sierra Leone, Bathurst, Cape of Good 
Hope, and Mauritius, 115 sailing vessels under 50 tons, and 90 above; 
the total tonnage being 13,765; and 3 steam-vessels, tonnage 411. In 
Australia, at Sydney, Melbourne, Hobart Town, Launceston, and New 
Zealand, 451 sailing vessels under 50 tons, tonnage 10,985; 278 above 
50 tons, tonnage 41,793; 12 steamers under 50 tons, and 15 above; 
total tonnage 2,197. In the British North American Colonies, at 
Newfoundland, Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, 
and Prince Edward’s Island, 3,118 sailing vessels under 50 tons, ton- 
nage 89,274; 2,360 above 50 ‘tons, tonnage 346,994, 22 steamers under 
50 tons and 82 above 50 tons, total tonnage 12, 121, -In the British 
West tains (including the "Bahamas, Bermuda, Demerara, and 
Berbice,) 634 sailing vessels under 50 tons, tonnage 11,966 ; 93 above 
50 tons, tonnage 7,906; and 3 steamers, tonnage 147. 


Coastinc TrapE.—The Number and Tonnage of Vessels that 
entered and cleared Coastwise, at the various Ports of Great Britain 
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and Ireland, in the year 1850—was, in England, inwards, Sailing 
Vessels 101,361. tonnage 8,009.681; Steam Vessels 10,782, tonnage 
2,313,664, outwards, Sailing Vessels 117,073, tonnage 9,124,135; 
Steam Vessels 10,447, tonnage 2,264,026. Scotland:—inwards, Sail- 
ing Vessels, 16,766, tonnage 1,042,971; Steam Vessels 4,467, tonnage 
983,760: outwards, Sailing Vessels 17,322, tonnage 1,028,376; Steam 
Vessels 4,603, tonnage 1,018,634. Ireland:—inwards, Sailing Vessels 
16,403, tonnage 1,191,243; Steam Vessels 4,340, tonnage 1,303,489: 
outwards, Sailing Vessels 7,360, tonnage 438,532; Steam Vessels 
4,534, tonnage 1,338,732. Isle of Man—inwards, Sailing Vessels 1,337, 
tonnage 40,094; Steam Vessels 225, tonnage 35,448: outwards, 


Pyare Vessels 740, tonnage 19,621; Steam Vessels 172, tonnage 
4,517, 


CoLonraL TrapE.—The Number and Tonnage of Vessels that 

entered and cleared from the various Ports of Great Britain and Ire- ~ 

land to the British Colonial Possessions, during the year 1850, was 


Inwards. Outwards. 


Ships. Tonnage. Ships. | Tonnage. 
England.... ; British ...... 4,264 | 1,258,478 | 3,912 | 1,135,478 


Foreign......| 72,178] 233 | 73,323 
Scotland 514 178,574 508 171,626 


Foreign...... 8 3,778 12 3,029 

Ireland. British ...... 318 90,012 248 68,626 
**°° 0 Foreign...... 15 6,129 57 16,082 

Isle of Man, § British ...... 30 4,004 73 9,482 


Jersey, &c. 0 Foreign...... 
Steam Vessels, all British, 


from England and Scotland 399 73,249 369 72,267 


Foreign Trapre.— The Number and Tonnage of Vessels that 
entered and cleared from the various Ports of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, from and to Foreign Ports, during the year 1850, was 


Inwards. Outwards. 


Ships. Tonnage. Ships, Tonnage. 
SarLine VESSELS: 


England | 10,811 | 1,868,088 | 11,076 | 2,110,924 
Gland Foreign....+» | 11,244 | 1,767,567 | 13,159 | 2,041,295 
Scotland 1,510 | 223,278] 1,738] 282,752 
Foreign......| 1,834] 185,578] 1,799] 195,793 
British ......| 1,016} 155,000 433| 96,497 
Ireland .... Foreign...... 871 | 160,288 704 | 130,588 
Isle of Man, British ...... | 1,148] 43,529] 1,230] 40,260 
Jersey, &c. 0 Foreign...... 326 24,720 278 19,709 
STEAM VESSELS: 

United King-§ British ...... | 3,877 | 853,520] 3,705] 803,919 
dom. .... Foreign...... 959 | 204,759 936] 202,133 


Jersey and ; British ...... 194 18,430 195 18,593 
Guernsey @ Foreign...... 9 639 5 355 


Of the Steam Vessels above-named, 4 entered inwards into Ireland, 


~ Be into Scotland; 83 cleared out from Scotland, and none from 
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Imports Exrorts.—Of many articles, duty free, no 
record is kept; and where a statement is made of such, it is from non- 
official documents collected by the Customs’ officers at the various ports, 
&c. Of the following articles there were retained for home consump- 
tion in Ireland, 515,735 gallons of wine of all sorts; 7,621,549 gallons 
of spirits, of which 213,463 gallons were foreign, the rest of home 
manufacture; 4,604,083 lbs, of tobacco; 6,410.263 lbs. of tea; 745,958 
lbs. of coffee; 455,307 cwts. of raw sugar, and 5,544 ewts. of foreign 
refined sugar; 254,233 bushels of flax-seed and linseed; 174 tons of 
unwrought iron; 64,612 loads of solid timber, and 57,667 loads of sawn 
or split timber. The ExportatTions were—to foreign countries, 475 
ewts. of bacon and hams; 1,354 barrels of beef and pork; 21,179 cwts. 
of butter; 4,517 quarters of oats; 33,474 gallons of Irish spirits ; 
262,751 yards of linen; and 2,274/. entered at value: 15,482 lbs. of 
linen yarn; 716,346 yards of cotton manufactures; and 703/. entered 
at value. To England there were sent 184,616 oxen, bulls and cows ; 
4,462 calves; 176,945 sheep: 109,170 swine; 168,726 quarters of 
wheat and wheat-flour; and 1,055,388 quarters of oats and oatmeal. 


NumBer and Tonnace of Vessreis, Entered Inwards and Cleared 
Outwards, in the year ended Jan. 5, 1851, compared with the entries 


and clearances in the preceding year; stated exclusively of vessels 
in Ballast. 


Inwards. Outwards. 
Countries 


to which the 
Vessels belonged. 


Jan. 5, 1850. | Jan. 5, 1851. | Jan. 5, 1850. | Jan. 5, 1851. 


Ships. | Tonnage.| Ships. | fonnage.| Ships. | Tonnage.) Ships. | Tonnage. 


United Kingdom 
and its Depen- 17,169 
dencies .. 

Russia .. 

Sweden . 

Norway . 

Denmark . 

Prussia . . 

Other Germa 
States . . 

Holland. . 

Belgium e 

France .. 


3,762,182) 17,648)3,960,761 


215) 57,42 295| 74,965 
327) 42,478 60,917 
587} 82,277 2} 113,335 
1,703} 135,454 148,669 
631) 120,226 179,887 


1,331) 134,356 225,331 
$58} 86,615 124,034 

42,215 36,501 
2,548] 226,361 212,672 
Spain. . 131) 18,897 22,611 
Portugal . 59} 6,489 7,414 


Italian States . 311) 84,371 97 693 
Other European 


States 
United States of 
America . . 
Other States in 
America, Afri- 
ca, or Asia . 


20,033 19,493 
698,324 620,034 


2,217 2,653 


— 
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Sream Vessers.--—On Jan. 1, 1851, there were 1,181 steam vessels 
on the register in the United Kingdom, of which the tonnage, exclusive 


of engine-room, was 167,398: of these vessels 170 were iron, and 31 
were propelled by the screw. 


WHEAT AND OTHER GRAIN, imported, exported, and retained for 
home consumption, in the years 1849 and 1850.—We have repeated 
that for wheat in 1849 (given in Companion to Almanac for 1851, at 
p. 153), as the present return is the corrected one, the previous one 


having to a small extent been over-entered. The meal in all cases is 


reckoned in quarters. 


Admitted for Home Con- 
Imported. sumption. 


Foreign. Colonial. | Total. | Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. 


1849. 
Wheat and Flour |4,643,869| 170,721|5,592,594 
Barley and Barley 
Meal. . . . {1,381,074 — — {1,544,888 
Oats and Oatmeal |1,268,804) 23,800)1,375,583 


1850. 


aah and Barley 
M 


1,035,933 1|1,023,907 
Oats and Oatmeal {1,157,978 312}1,158,29091 152,967 312)1,153,279 


The aggregate quantities returned by the corn inspectors as sold in 
1850 in the towns from which the averages are computed were, wheat, 
4,688,246 quarters ; barley. 2,235,271 quarters; oats, 866,082 quarters. 
The average gical for the year were, wheat, 40s. 3d. per quarter ; 
barley, 23s. 5d. per quarter ; oats, 16s. 5d. per quarter. 

Of the wheat imported, the largest quantities were from France, 
1,145,405 quarters ; Prussia, 835,650 quarters; Russia, 638,614 quar- 
ters; United States, 537,031 quarters: Sweden and Norway contri- 
buted 356 quarters ; our East Indian possessions sent 689 quarters ; 
our Australian settlements, 14,584 quarters; and British North 
America, 80,394 quarters, The wheat and wheat-flour exported from 
France in 1849 was 574,960 quarters of wheat, 1,842,623 cwts, of 
flour ; in 1850 it was 795,333 quarters of wheat, and 3,072,923 cwts. of 
flour. Three cwts. of flour is nearly equivalent to a quarter of wheat. 


Wuear anv Oats, IrELAND.—The highest yearly average price of 
wheat in Ireland during the seven years from May 1, 1839, to May 1, 
1851, was in 1839, when it was 39s. 8d. per barrel; the lowest in 1849-50, 
when it was 21s. 9d. The highest price of oats was in 1846-7, when 
they were 18s, 7d, per barrel; the lowest in 1843-44, when they were 
Qs, 9d. per barrel. The average price of wheat for the seven years has 


been 30s. 9d. per barrel ; the average price of oats for the same period 
12s, 6d. per barrel. 


Thy 
| 
Wheat and Flour |4,734,586| 95,677|4,830,26314,749,797| 95,857|4,845,654 
up 
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WueEat.—Quantities of WHEat and FLour imported from France 
into Great Britain and Ireland during each of the following years:— 


Wheat. 
Qrs. 
147,966 
469,707 


Flour. 
Cwts. 
161,071 
164,690 


1841 
1842 


1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 


3,118 
44,871 
32,133 
71,615 


48 
13. 

12,866 

7,558 


1847 
1848 
1849 
1850. 


144,913 
216,524 
451,331 
595,355 


120,212 

362,202 
1,006,258 
1,925,175 


Provisions quantity of Grain, Mea or 
and Live Srocx imported into the United Kingdom was as follows 
(the meal or flour is reduced to its equivalent in quarters) :— 


1849, 1850. 
Qrs. Qrs. 
3,845,378 3,738,995 

957,097 1,091,268 
1,381,008 1,035,903 
1,267,107 1,154,473 

21,884 28,951 
17,920 17,757 
13,645 19,754 
129,266 143,498 
2,653 7,287 


Wheat... 
Wheat Flour . 
Barley .. . 
Oats... 
Oxen and Bulls 
Cows. ... 
Calves . .. 
Sheep and Lambs 
Swine and Hogs . 


Provisions, IRELAND.—In the year 1849 there were imported into 
Ireland from foreign countries 2,115,129 quarters of grain, and 256,837 
ewts. of meal and flour; from Great Britain there was imported 616,157 
quarters of grain, and 212,679 cwts. of meal and flour. In 1850 there 
were imported from foreign countries 1,683,687 quarters of grain, and 
220,107, cwts. of flour; from Great Britain, 508,859 quarters of grain, 
and 347, 233 ewts. of flour. In every case the grain was chiefly wheat 
and Indian corn, and the meal wheat-meal or Indian corn-meal. In 
the same years Ireland exported to Great Britain, in 1849, 844,504 
quarters of grain; 1,176,920 cwts. of meal and flour ; 201 ‘811 oxen, 
bulls and cows; 9, 831 calves ; ; 241,061 sheep and lambs ; and 68, 053 
swine: in 1850, 751, 146 quarters of grain; 1,055,241 ewts. of meal 
and flour; 184, 616 oxen, ‘bulls and cows ; 4, 462 calves; 176,945 sini 
and lambs; and 109,170 swine. 


Beer, Pork, anp Bacon.—Of these, in 1850, there were imported 
135,414 ewts. of beef, salted or fresh; 211,254 cwts. of pork, salted or 
fresh; and 336,322 cwts. of bacon. 


ButrTEer.—330,579 cwts. of butter were imported in 1850, of which 
319,854 cwts. were admitted for home consumption. 
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Cuerse.—In the year ending Jan. 5, 1851, there were imported 
268,911 cwts. of cheese from foreign European countries; 78,707 cwts. 
from the United States of America; and 184 cwts. from British 
Colonial Possessions; total, 347,802 cwts. Of this quantity, 4,301} cwts. 


157 


Prices OF BEEF anpD Mutton.—The prices paid at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital in 1850 were, for both half-years ending Lady-day and Michael- 
mas, 2s. 8d. per stone for beef, and 3s. 4d. per stone for mutton. 


Sucar—unrefined. 
From British West Indies and Guiana. 
British East Indies . 
Ceylon . 
Singapore 
Foreign Produce from the above places 


Sucar, refined, and Sugar Canpy:— 
From British Possessions (aggregate) . 
Suear, unrefined, ForEIGN 
Suear, refined, and Sucar Canvy, 
FoREIGN . 


Total of Importations from all Parts . 

Mo.LassEs :—— 

From British West Indies and Guiana. 
Mauritius 
British East Indies . 

Foreign Produce from the above places ‘ 


Rum:— 
From British West Indies and aan ; 
Mauritius 

British East Indies 
Ceylon . 
Foreign Produce from the above places , 


CoFFEE :— 
From British West Indies and Guiana. 
Mauritius 
British East Indies. 
Ceylon . 
Singapore. 
Foreign Produce from the above places 


Sucar, Morasses, Rum, Correg, and Cocoa, imported into the 
United Kingdom from British Possessions in the years 1849 and 1850. 


1849. 1850. 
Cwts. Cwts. 
2,839,888 2,586,429 

897,815 1,003,296 
1,465,905 1,349,690 
8,308 1 

257 606 
10,731 23,073 

§,222,904 4,963,095 
55,798 12,683 
1,725,149 1,695,717 
248,598 345,194 


2,029,540 7,016,689 
605,487 470,187 
11,386 _13, 930 
12,096 “14 334 
862 3 485 


629,831 501,936 


Galls. Galls. 
4,330,603 3,577,996 
94,869 24,167 
671,927 442,907 
24,569 — 
17,230 1,304 


5,139,198 4,046,374 


Ibs. Ibs. 
3,091,372 4,262,225 
1,396 14,409 
1,233,803 1,680,657 
35,434,960 30,857,831 
76,836 151 
2,543,291 2,919,770 

42,881,658 


39,735,043 
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Cocoa :-- 
From British West Indies and Guiana. 3,159,086 1,987,760 

From British East Indies . 837 
Foreign Produce from the above places 97 880 


8,169,183 1,989,477 


Ti Sucar.—Of refined Sucar and Su¢ar Canpy there were imported 
ie 1848, 1849, 1850. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwrts. 
From British Possessions .......6. 31.114 55,794 12,675 
Foreign 195,643 248,598 345,194 


226,757 304,392 357,869 
Of this quantity there were retained . 

for home consumption— 
From British Possessions.......... 20,925 59,860 15,046 


Foreign eeeeeeereeereeseeeeeeresee 25,266 15,277 101,289 


‘ 46,191 75,137 116,333 
And there were re-exported— 
Of Foreign .....eeeecceeseeee 102,465 198,068 90,386 


102,565 198,217 99,552 
The duty on Sugar from British Possessions into which foreign 
sugar is prohibited was, from July 12, 1848, 17s. 4d. per ewt.; from 
- July 5, 1849, 16s.; from July 5, 1850, 14s. 8d.; from other British Pos- 
sessions, at the same periods, the rates were 22s., 20s. 4d., and 18s. 8d. 
per ewt.; on Foreign Sugars they were 26s. 8d,, 24s. 8d., and 22s. 8d. 


BairisH Sprrits.—The total number of proof gallons distilled in the 
year ending Jan. 5, 1851, was 25,844,887, of which 5,913,424 gallons 
were distilled in England, 11,638,429 in Scotland, and 8,293,034 in 
Ireland. The number of gallons on which duty was paid for consump- 
tion was 23,862,585. The total amount of duty was £5,948,467 19s., 
of which £3,654,842 4s. was paid by England, £1,305,880 19s. by Scot- 
land, and £987,774 16s. by Ireland. In the year 2,623,656 gallons were 
imported into England from Scotland, and 828,138 gallons from Ireland. 
The higher duty of 7s. 10d. per gallon has to be paid on the transfer; 
the duty in Scotland is 3s, 8d. per gallon, in Ireland 2s. 8d. per gallon. 
On the 5th Jan, 1851 there were in bonded stores 65,364 gallons in 
England, 1,686,874 in Scotland, and 4,896,846 in Ireland. 


Britis Sprrits,—British Spirits exported to the Colonies and to 
Foreign Parts in 1849 and 1850:— 

1849. 1850. 

Galls, Galls. 
British Colonies and Possessions.. 139,188 | 123,774 
Foreign Countries ......-++-.--+- 182,599 185,140 


Total....+. 


322,587 308,914 
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Foreign Wine Imported, the Quantities upon which Duty has been 


159 


paid for Home ecg ee and the Quantities Exported; also the 


Quantities retained for 


5, 1851, 


ome Consumption, for the year ending Jan. 


Quantities Upon which Retained for 
UNITED KINGDOM.) iported uty has | Exported. Home 
been paid. Consumption. 
Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
Cape .... 234,779 246,498 2,543 246,132 
French. . . . 600,243 365,483 173,008 340,748 
Portugal . . 3,563,042 2,891,827 329,081 2,814,979 
Spanish . . 3,826,785 2,587,116 786,172 2,469,038 
Madeira . . 198,311 82,754 132,029 70,360 
Rhenish . 7 . 66,843 56,332 13,220 54,668 
Canary . 128,154 16,481 130,854 15,996 
Fayal.... 32 245 659 245 
Sicilian and other 
sorts. . . . 686,123 437,932 91,035 425,056 
Mixed in bond . — — 87,217 — 
Total . 9,304,312 6,684,668 1,745,718 6,437,222 


Foreien, Cotontat, and CHannet Istanp 


Exported, Retained for Home Consumption, 
5th January, 1851. 


&c., in the year end 


United Kingdom. 


Rum: — Of British 
Possessions, viz.:— 
West India and Mau- 
ritius 
East India 
West India, Mauri- 
tius, and EastIndia 
vatted together . 
Foreign (including 
British & Foreign 
vatted together) . 


All Sorts 


Brandy 
Geneva 


Other Foreign and 
Colonial Spirits . 
Spirits mixed in Bond 
Spirits of Heligoland 
Spirits of the Channel 
Islands. 


Total 


Retained Shipped | Delivered 
Imported. | fr Home | Exported.| as for use of 

Consump- Stores. | Navy. 

tion. 

Proof Proof Proof Proof Proof 

Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons, 
3,605,259 | 2,736,658 783,052 | J 99,914 174,686 ° 
442,907 80,409 |, 119,585 27,599 | 187,137) 

84,937 | [90,322 59,979/ 
- 
a 

146,517 vd | . 
4,194,683 | 2,902,064 | 1,187,085 | 187,571 361,823 5 
3,237,464 | 1,860,809 | 877,607 93,875 515 

337,015 28,237 | 280,533 12,430 | «: 

381,846 12,300 | 115,656 Ici} 

2| 326,399)  . 

1,764 1,764 e e e 

8,152,772 | 4,809,880 | 2,787,280 | 293,977 | 362,338 
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Sweets or Mave Wines.—In the year 1850 there were imported 
into England— 


From Scotland. From Ireland. 


Gallons. Gallons. 
Sweets or Made Wines.......... 32,4593 1,44 
Sweet Spirits of Nitre.......... 2,606 1,8435 


The duty on the Made Wines is 6d. per gallon in Scotland, 73d. in 
Ireland; on Ether, 10s. 5d. in Scotland, 12s. 11d. in Ireland; on Sweet 
Spirits of Nitre, 6s. 3d.'in Scotland, 7s. 9d. in Ireland ; and on Tinctures, 
4s, 2d. in Scotland, and 5s. 2d. in Ireland. ~ 


Brrr, Mat, anp Hops.--In the year from October 10, 1849, to 
October 10, 1850, the total number of Brewers licensed was--in 
England, 2,281; in Seotland, 151; in Ireland, 95; Total, 2,527. The 
total number of LicenseD VicTUALLERS was—in England, 59,676; in 
Scotland, 14,971; in Ireland, 13,793; total 88,440. Of Persons Li- 
CENSED to SELL Brrr (in England) only, there were 38,658, of which 
number 3,350 were licensed for selling Beer not to be drunk on the 
premises. By these classes collectively there were used for brewing 
within the same period, 3,787,003 quarters of Matt. The quantity 
of Malt made was 5,183,617 quarters. The number of acres growing 
Hops in England in 1850 was 43,127; the number of pounds weight 
charged with duty was 48,537,669; on which the duty amounted 
to 424,702/., being an average of 9/. 17s. per acre. The average duty 
per acre for 14 years (1837-1850) has been 6l. 4s. 6d. per acre. 
270,511 lbs. of British Hops and 1,952 cwts. of Foreign Hops were 
exported ; and 6,481 cwts. imported, chiefly from Belgium and the 
United States of America. 


Corton Woo..—The importations of Cotton Wool from the British 
West Indies and Guiana, from Mauritius, and from British Posses- 
sions in India, have been as follows in the last seven years :— 


and Guiana, Mauritius and Ceylon. 
1844 .....-lbs.1,707,194 lbs.739 Ibs.88,639,776 
1845 1,394,444 275 58,437,426 
1846 ........ 1,201,857 739 35,540,143 
1847 793,933 — 83,934,614 
1848 ........ 640,437 _ 84,101,961 
1849 ......-- 944,307 1,785 70,838,515 
1850 228,913 118,872,742 


Corton Woot Imported into the United Kingdom. 


| 


British 
Brazil. | Mediter- Bast 
Indies. 


British 
West Indies | Other 
| and British | Parts. | All Parts. 
Guiana, 


United 
Years.} States. 


Lbs. Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 

1848 ..|600,247,488) 19,971,378 . 7,231,861 | 84,101,961, 640,437 827,036)713,020,161 
1849 . ./634,504,050) 30,738,133 | 17,369,843) 70,838,515, 944,507 |1,074,164,755,469,012 
1850. |493.153, 112: 30,299,982 | 18,931,414 |118,872,742; 228.913 |2.090,698|663,576,861 


| 
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British Manvuractures of Corton, including Twist and Yarn, 


showing the quantity and declared value Exported from the United 
Kingdom to all parts of tthe world. 
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Total 
Cottons. by Cotton Thread. Twist and Yarn. | Declared 


Value. 


| Years. 


£ £ £ Lbs. £ Lbs. £ 
1848) 1,096,751,823|15,710,857| 714,624 |3,728,909| 327,888 |135,831 
1849| 1,337,536,116]18,794,964, 847,806 |4,955,259| 428,276 
1850) 1.358. 903,412 [4,357,195] 


Woot.—The importation of Foreign Wool for 1850 amounted to 
74,326,778 lbs.; of which 440,751 Ibs. were from Spain; 9,166,731 Ibs. 
from the Hanseatic Towns, Oldenburg, Hanover, and Mecklenburg ; 
8,733,856 lbs. from other countries of Europe; 5,296,648 lbs. from 
South America; 5,709,529 lbs. from the Cape of Good Hope; 
3,473,252 Ibs. from the British East Indies; 39,018,221 lbs. from 
British Australia ; and 2,487,790 lbs. from all other parts. 


Linen Yarn.—Quantities of Lryen Yarn exported from the United 
Kingdom into France in the following years:— 


lbs. lbs. 
1841 .... 20,832,875 1846 .... 5,806,568 
1842 .... 22,202,292 1847 .... 1,662,173 
1843 .... 13,824,285 1848 .... 259,521 
1844 .... 13,546,757. 1849 .... 542,344 


1845 .... 9,153,188 1850 .... 690,602 


Iron.—British and Foreign Iron and Hardware Exported and Im- 
ported in the years ending Jan. 5, 1850, and Jan. 5, 1851. 


. 5, 1850. 
British Iron, Exported. Ibs. Ibs. 
Pig Irom ....cccsccees 161,774 16 1 5 141,972 18 211 
ee se 376,117 17 0 13 442,998 1 2 20 
Bolt and Rod Iron.... 26,081 14 119 26,435 15 1 14 
Cast Irom 16,548 16 2 27 21,092 17 111 
Iron Wire .......... 3,442 3 0 6 4,034 12 3 16 
Anchors, Grapnels, &c. 11,951 19 3 5 25,927 0 3 7 
os 30,826 2 2 23 30,605 6 2 26 
INOUE 7,920 6 1 5 9,267 0 0 9 
Other sorts (except 
ordnance) ........ 57,018 9 315 54,808 5 0 2 
Old Iron for re-manu- 
facturd.. 9,714 0 1 2 15,688 12 1 4 
Unwrought Steel .... 8,095 9 210 10,592 14 2 21 
Cutlery, declared value £2,201,314 11 7 £2,641,432 2 8 
i Machinery and Mill- 
WOK 64.0400 . ditto £700,630 17 1 £1,042,166 13 11 
Foreign Iron, Imported. 
Tron Ore ..oececsesee 408 5 118 785 14 2 9 
Chromate of Iron.... 1,338 19 3 18 1,613 16 2 4 
Pig Trot ....c0c0s000 ~ 927 4 2 22 656 9 1 26 
Bar TOG 20,395 12 0 10 34,065 17 0 21 
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Jan, 5, 1850. Jan, 5, 1851. 
Foreign. tons. ewts. ar. lbs. ~ 


Bloom 763 1 1 «5 


12 16 
Broken and old Cast 
407 0 
Tron 1117 
Cast Iron .......... 54 14 
Unwrought Steel .... 1,011 11 
Steel Scraps ........ 113 8 
Wrought Iron and 
Steel, value........ £30,557 11 £60,338 12 


Of these there were re-exported, in 1850, 5,035 tons of unwrought 
iron, 1,207 tons of unwrought steel, and £17,862 of wrought iron and 
steel. In 1851, 5,996 tons of unwrought iron. 648 tons of unwrought 
steel, and £33,139 of the wrought iron and steel entered at value, 


Leap and Leap Ore, Corprer and Copper Tin, Zinc and 


Zinc Ore, imported into and exported from the United Kingdom, in 
the year ending January 5, 1851. 


LeaD AND LEAD ORE. 


Foreign. Imported. Exported. 
tons. cwts. qrs. Ibs. tons. cwts. qrs. lbs. 
Pig and Sheet Lead ........ 11,875 12 3 24 3,217 12 1 23 
Lead Ore 1,703 2 0 38 
79 0 1 21 213 
White Lead............ 40 3 2 3 19 18 1 27 
Chromate of Lead ........ 1 0 219 <* 


Amount of duty on Pig and Sheet Lead only, retained for home 
consumption, 6,941 tons 17 cwts., was 872/. 6s. 8d. The others are 
duty free. 

British Exported. tons. cwts, qr. Ibs. 
Tead 165 17 
Pig and Rolled Lead...... -20,165 19 


2,112 
ee ert 2,043 


CopPpER AND CoprER ORE. 


Foreign. Imported. po 

™ tons. cwts. qrs. Ibs. tons. cwts. qr. lbs. 

Copper Ore...scecessccceeeee 40,388 5 8 23 20 217 

Regules 64738 12 1.26 136 8 1 20 

Unwrought, in Bricks, ‘&e., and 

Cast Copper “eae 669 G6 215 254 4 2 8 

Old, for re-manufacture ...... 43115 2 3 20 10 3 27 

Part wrought, in Bars, Rods, xc. 4,211 14 1 20 580 0 2 18 
Plates and Coin 11 18 0 20 


"£35,946 13 6 £31,159 0° 0 


| 
933 18 2 27 
113 
| 219 
3 13 
i | | 
| fa 
Litharge ees 1 2 13 
Red Lead 0 3 8 
White Lead 17 9 4 
i 
at 
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Duty paid on amount admitted to home consumption 4,238/. 8s. 9d. 
Of the ore imported 8,394 tons came from British Australia, and 


25,231 tons from Cuba; of the whole quantity 31,696 tons were deli- 
vered at Swansea, 


British Exported. tons. cwts, qr. Ibs. 
Copper Ore ........... Kedecceseeeseccccsetess§ 150 10 0 0 
Unwrought, in Bricks, Pigs, &c. ................ 7,733 18 0 10 
Sheets, Nails, &c., and mixed Metal ...-.......- 18,150 7 2 8 
Wire ee ees eee sere 17 17 1 0 


Wrought Copper of other sorts .......+.+s+e0e- 398 2 1 20 


Total, exclusive of Ore ..........-. 21,807 13 2 9 


Tin.—The quantity of Foreign Tin imported in the same period was 
1,685 tons 11 ewts. 1 qr., and 5 ewts. 1 qr. 16 lbs. of Tin Ore and 
Regulus; 1,088 tons 7 cwts. of the tin were retained for home con- 
sumption, upon which a duty was paid of 5,827/. 3s. 3d.: the ore and 
regulus are duty free. The quantity of British Tin exported was 
1,588 tons 1 cwt. 2 qrs. 17 lbs.; of Foreign Tin, 189 tons 15 cwts. 


and 14lbs. Russia and France are the largest customers, the former 
taking 491 tons, the latter 416 tons. 


Zixnc.—The quantity of Zinc imported in the same period was 
18,626 tons 6 cwts. 2 qrs. 12 Ibs. of Zine or Spelter, and 170 tons 
16 ewts. 2 qrs. 9lbs. of Oxide of Zine. The quantity exported was— 


British, 1,151 tons 18 cwts. 6 Ibs.; Foreign, 3,422 tons 11 cwts. 
3 qrs. 7 Ibs. 


- Cosrs.—The quantity exported from the United Kingdom to Foreign 
Countries in 1850, was of Coas, 3,211,619 tons; CrinpERs, 187,348 tons; 
Cum, 2,913 tons; the total declared value of which was 1,284,224/.; the 
amount of duty received was 1,054/., the duty having been 4s. per ton, 
when exported in Foreign ships not entitled to the privileges conferred 
by treaties of reciprocity, and which ceased on Aug. 14, 1850. The 
quantity shipped at the various ports of the United Kingdom, to be 
sent coastwise to other ports, was—Coat, 9,112,122 tons; CinDERs, 
35,541 tons ; Cut, 220,115 tons: in 1849 it was—Coa zs, 8,291,288 
tons; CrnpErs, 38,440 tons; CuLM, 222,978 tons, The quantity of 
Coats brought coastwise and by inland navigation and land carriage 
into the Port of London in 1850 was 3,638,883 tons. 


Parer.—In the half-year ending July 5, 1850, there were charged 
with duty (14d. per lb.) 70,161,723 lbs., of which 66,747,863 lbs. 
were retained for home consumption ; in the half-year of 1851 there 


were 77,679,756 lbs. charged with duty, and 73,327,389 lbs. retained 
for home consumption. 


Soap.—In the half-year ending July 5, 1850, there were 
97,789,849 lbs. charged with duty, of which 91,334,911 lbs. were 
retained tor home consumption. In the corresponding half-year of 
1851 there were 100,042,798 lbs. charged with duty, and 93,549,646 
lbs, retained for home consumption. ; 
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IV.—Crime, Police, and Law. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS COMMITTED for TRIAL or BAILED, in the UNITED 
Kincpom, in the Year 1850. 


Convictions. 


Offences. 
Transportation 
all lighter 
Punishments. 
various periods. 
Imprisonment for 
various periods. 
Free Pardons. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Offences against the Person . . . 
Offences against Property with vio- 

Ditto without violence . . . | 21,253 
Malicious offences against Property 236 


| Transportation for 


g 


gino] | s| Insane, &c. 


we 


Total*) 26,813 17,910 


8 
a 


IRELAND. 

+ | 4,202 1,540 
ences against Property with vio- 

Ditto without violence . | 16,737) — 10,001 
Malicious offences against Property 462 95 
Forgery and offences against the 250| — 105 


Bla l lows 


Total t) 21,326 15,042 


|= = lo 


SCOTLAND. 
Offences against the Person . . ~ | 1,192 
Offences against Property with ~~) 676| — 
Ditto without violence . . . . * | 2,150 
Malicious Offences against Property 49| — 
Forgery and Offences against — 


Totalt| 4,468| 3! 595 | 2,765 1,081) 2| 1 


* England and Wales.—Of the above total of commitments, 21,548 were males, and 5,265 females. 
§ One committed suicide. 

+ Ireland.—Of the total commitments, 22,682 were males, and 8,644 females. It will be observed 
that nearly 50 per cent. were acquitted or discharged. The commutations and free pardons are for 
other sentences, as well as in cases for capital punishments. 

t Scotland.—Of the total commitments, 3,301 were males, and 1,167 females. Under the head of 
Insane are also included, in this return, persons outlawed for non-appearance. 


MeEtTROPOLITAN Potice.—The total Amount of Receipts for the 
Service of the year ending Dec. 31, 1850, was 451,988/. Os. 9d.; the 
total Expenditure, 385,744/. 6s. 3d.; balance in hand, 66,243/. 14s. 6d. 
Of the amount received, 73,389/. 16s. 3d. is contributed by the Con- 
solidated Fund for various services performed. The total rental of 
the district upon which the rate was computed was 10,486,361/. The 
total number of persons employed was 5,525. 


The total number of Porice ConsTaBies for ENGLAND and WALES, 
exclusive of the Metropolis, was, in 1850, for England 2,595; for Wales, 
154: total, 2,749. This return corrects that of last year, giving the 
total number as 2,695, of whom 167 were for Wales. The total amount 
of Expenditure was 200,004/, Fifteen counties, and several divisions 
of counties (North Riding of York is one), have not yet adopted the 
system. 


| 
nces. 
== 
2 
1 
ae — | 1,562 1,649] — | — - 
2 an}—| — 
6,233 6| | 3 
| 
| 
33 | 845 | 903) 2} 1 | — — 
194 | 307 | 5| | — — 
340 | 1,320 | — | — | — 
24 102 | 2 42; — | 
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ConsTABULARY, IRELAND.—The total number of Men and Officers 
employed in this force on Jan. 1, 1851, was 12,456, a diminution of 302 
from the previous year, with 352 horses. The total expense of the 
force was 562,183. 14s., of which 525,024/. 13s. was charged to the 
Consolidated Fund, and the remainder, 37,159/. 1s. was defrayed by 
the counties, cities, and towns of Ireland. 


VacGRANts.—Number of Vagrants taken into Custody by the Metro- 
politan Police in the following years, with the number convicted. 
Taken into Custody. Convicted. Taken into Custody. Convicted. 

1840 .. 4,428 .. 1,716 1846 .. 3,758 .. 2,068 
1841 .. 4,841 .. 2,305 1847 .. 4,450 .. 2,607 
1842 .. 5,526 .. 3,087 1848 .. 5,598 .. 3,355 
1843 .. 4,403 .. 2,491 1849 ... 6,515 .. 4,027 
1844 .. 4,841 .. 2,572 1850 .. 3,810 .. 2,406 
1845 .. 3,937 .. 2,239 


County Courts.—The amount paid into court from September 
30, 1848, to Dec. 31, 1850, on account of judges’ fees was £168,369. 
The amount of salaries for the same period was £135,000. In many 
of the Circuits the fees are considerably less than the salaries; in 
others, of course, far above. The lowest amount of fees is in Circuit 
56 (Blandford, Bridport, &c.), £1,397; the highest is Circuit 45 
(Westminster), £5,816. The salaries of all the judges are alike, 
£1,000 a-year. The amount of clerks’ fees (in fifteen courts wherein 
the salaries have been fixed) from Sept. 30, 1849, to Dec. 31, 1850, was 
£27,676; the salaries of the clerks was £11,414, and the like sum for 
clerks in clerks’ offices; the surplus of fees was £4,848. The gross 
amount of sums received from the establishment of the courts to Dec. 
31, 1850, has been £195,131; the expenditure £200,379; excess of 
expenditure over receipts, £5,248. 


Courts oF RECONCILEMENT.--A Return laid before the House of 
Lords, of the Cases treated by the Commissioners of the Courts of 


Reconcilement in Denmark, and their results, in the following 
years :— 


| 
Undertaken. Adjusted or Post- Referred 


to Law Tried. 
stopped. ee Courts. 


1827 24,941 17,084 446 | 7,411 | 2,235 
1828 21,766 15,427 420 | 5919 | 1,874 


4a 

29 | 21,322 | 14,651 6, 10: 
1830 | 25,459 | 18,180 | 347 | 6,932 | 2,056 Ou 
1831 | 28,786 | 19,944 | 362 | 8,480 | 2,538 ay ‘ 
1832 | 27,795 | 19,758 | 296 | 7,741 | 2,464 ote 
1833 | 23,925 | 16,783 , 305 | 6837 | 2,368 eas 
1834 | 22,233 | 15,445 | 261 | 6,527 | 2,142 ait 
1835 | 26,929 | 18396 | 271 | 8,260 | 2,599 as 
1836 | 28,911 | 20,254 | 285 | 8372 | 2,730 he 
1837 | 30,208 | 29,992 | 279. 8937 | 2,818 eee 
1838 | 28,933 | 19,978 | 282 8,673 | 2,587 i i 
1839 | 23,224 16,297 | 296 | 6,631 | 2,410 ites 
1840 | 21,872 | 14,924 449 | 6,499 | 2,161 ice 
-1841 «(23,279 | «15,584 | 414 | 7,281 | 2,273 
1842 | 30,403 | 21,028 422 | 8,953 | 2,678 oy 
1843 | 31,938 | 21,512 | 299 | 9,527 | 2,817 2 
1844 | 22,904 | 15,234 276 | 7,484 | 2,459 ee 
1845 | 24,631 | 16,551 | 291 | 7,789 | 2,352 | pee | 
| 1846 | 24,625 | 16,068 | 324 | 8,233 | 2,761 q 


= 
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V.—Poor Law. 


Amount of Money expended for IN-MAINTENANCE and Ovrt-Door Retier in 606 Unions 
and Single Parishes under the Poor Law AMENDMENT ACT, in England and Wales, 
during the Half-Years ended at Michaelmas 1849 and Michaelmas 1850 respectively. 


NAMES OF COUNTIES. 


Per 
1849, Cent. 


ENGLAND. 
Bedford - 
Berks 
Buckingham 
Cambridge 
Cheshire 


£ 
16,675 
33,186 
26,122 
33,721 
29,672 
35,374 
15,965 
16,601 
67,014 
32,583 
32,648 
54,997 
42,767 
17,490 
26,465 
10,305 
70,879 


Cm 


Northumberland 
Nottingham 


North Riding - 
West Riding - 
Torats of ENGLAND 
WALES, 
Anglesey 
Brecon 
Cardigan 
Caermarthen 
Caernarvon 
Denbigh - 
Flint 
Glamorgan 
Merioneth - 
Montgomery 
Pembroke - 
Radnor - 


19,356 
22° 74,797 
12,943 \ 1,717,334 | 1,529,456 | 187,778 


7,537 7,327 210 
7,741 7,193 548 
9,296 8,654 642 
13,268 12,309 959 
13,679 12,768 911 
9,358 8,757 600 
9,593 8,824 769 
26,642 25,076 | 1,566 
8,504 7,426 | 1078 
10,438 9,031 | 1,407 
15,055 9,726 329 
3,414 3,165 249 
129,524 | 120.256 9.268 
13,952 | 1,846,858 | 1,649,712 | 197,146 


There are about 531 Parishes under Local Acts, Gilbert's Act, and the 43d of Elizabeth, the 
Population of which, in 1841, was about 1,561,000, not included in the above Returns. The Expen- 
diture for In-Maintce nuance in 1849, for the Half-year, was £378,168; for Out- Door Relief, £1,468,690. 
In 1850, for the Half-year, for In-Maintenance £312,066; for Out-Door Relief £1,337,646. In the 
same Unions, on Jan. 1, 1850, there were 931,328 persons iu the receipt of Relief; on Jan. 1, 1851, 
the number was only 862,749. Of these numbers, on Jan. 1, 1 181,159 were able-bodied adults, 
male and female; on Jan, 1, 1851, the number of able-bodied adults was 154,525. 


Tora of WALES 
Torats of 606 Unions, &c.  - 


thy : 
| 
| 
| 
4 q Cornwall - - - 
Cumberland - - 
Derby > = = 
Durham - - - 
wig) Hereford - 
i a 4 ; Huntingdon - - - 3 87 8,606 1,699 | 
27} 410 63,119 | 7,760 | 1% 
a) CTC Lancaster - - - - 28 454 151,175 130,303 | 20,827 | 13°83 
Leicester - 11 | 318 29851 | 25,632} 4.219] 141 
Linon - - 14) 716 48,265 | 45,956} 2,309 | 4:8 
Middlesex - - - 22 194 115,118 99,286 | 15,832 | 13°38 
Monmouth 6| 160 15,527 15,442 85) 05 
| Norfolk - - }21 | 693 61.922 | 55,887] 6.035 | 97 
Northampton - 12 | 323 34,332 | 31,276] 3,056] 8-9 
i 12 | 538 34,259 | 33,993 266 | 08 
9, 293°| 25,773 | 22,982] 2,791 | 10°8 | 
Oxford - - - - 8| 278 28.230 | 25,275 | 2.955 | 10:5 
Rutland - - - 2) 65 2,819 2,642] 177] 63 | 
Salop 13) 251 17.930 | 16,498 | 1,432] 
Somerset - - - 17 490 73,407 65,911 7,496 | 10-2 
Southampton - - | 24| 294 53,127 | 47,306] 5,821) 110 ° 
Stafford - 16 251 35,275 32,853 2,422 
Suffolk - | 17 513 53,067 48,578 4,489 
ia Surrey - - - - 19{ 149 73,063 | 62,188 | 10,875 | 14-9 
aes Sussex - - - - | 20 275 40,788 36,648 4,140 | 10°2 | 
Warwick - - | 12 218 40,054 30,820 9,234 | 
Westmorland - - - 109 5,990 5,696 | 49 
4 im Wilts - - - - 17 304 46.625 41,487 5,138 | 11:0 
Worcester - 13 263 34,238 31,066 3,172 9:3 
East Riding -  - | 10 | 366 27,521 23,435 | 4,086 | 14:8 
38 | 
1340 
j 
107 
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Of 606 Unions and Parisnes the causes of Retrer to the 
adult able-bodied Paupers have been stated in 595 for two years. 
The total number in the receipt of relief was on January 1, 1850, 
172,802 ; on January 1, 1851, 147,500. We give the numbers at those 
dates together, placing 1850 first. There were 1,699-1,396 mar- 


ried men, 1,807-1,506 married women, 8,243-6,958 other males, — 


and 12,759-11,877 other females, in the house. Out of the house there 
were in receipt of relief adult males—314—200 in cases of sudden and 
urgent necessity; 22,900-19,799 in cases of their own sickness, acci- 
dent, or infirmity ; 9.179-7,489 on account of sickness or death in 
their families; and 9,449-5,347 on account of want of work, &c. 
Of adult females there were relieved 33,447-26,339 wives of adult 
males ; 54,002-50.628 widows; 7,686-6,385 single women without 
children; 4,551-3,703 mothers of illegitimate children; 2,290-1,910 
wives relieved on account of husband being in gaol; 671-544 wives 
of soldiers, sailors, &c.; and 3,805-3,359 wives of non-resident males, 


CHILDREN IN WorkuovwseEs. — The total number of Children in 
the Workhouses of 607 unions in England and Wales on March 25, 
1850, was 50,189, being a decrease of 6,134 from the return of March 
25, 1849. Of the total number, 27,351 were boys, of whom 3,773 were 
capable of entering on service, and 9,543 were under seven years of 
age; of the 22,838 girls, 2,973 were capable of entering on service, 
and 8,517 were under seven years of age. Of the whole, 12,694 were 
illegitimate, ‘the mothers of 8,874 being also in the workhouse; 12,699 
were children whose parents were both dead; 4,701 who had lost but 
one of their parents; and 8,354 had been deserted by one or both parents. 


Poor ReEtier, ScoTtanp.—The expenditure for the relief of the 
Poor in Scotland in 1849 was £577.044; in 1850, it was £581,553. The 
number of persons relieved in 1849 was 202.120; in 1850, 154,524, 
The annual value of property rated for the support of the poor was, 
according to a return made in 1843, and which has not been since 
altered, £9,320,784; but what are called ‘* means and subsistence” are 
also rated in Scotland, and the amount of these cannot be ascer- 
tained. There are 880 parishes in Scotland, of which 644 are assessed, 
and 236 support their poor by voluntary contributions, 


Poor Retrer, IrELAND.—In the year ending September 29, 1850, 
the total number of persons relieved in the house (163 Unions) was 
805,702; relieved out of the house, 364.565; the total expenditure for 
the year was 1,430,1087. The expenditure for the year ending Sept. 
29, 1849, was 2,177,650/., not 216,482/. as stated in ‘Companion to 
Almanac’ for 1851. The error arose from the insertion of figures be- 
longing to a different paper. 

On February 1, 1851, there was Workhouse accommodation in the 
various Unions for 295,663 persons; at that time there were 244,296 
persons in the house, and 6,450 in the receipt of out-door relief. The 
accommodation for in-door relief was then being enlarged, and has been 
since effected. 

On March 29, 1851, the total number of persons in the Workhouse 
was 251,202, of whom 150,662 were females; 13,763 males and 16,067 
females were under seven years of age; and 10,518 males and 15,129 
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females were aged or infirm. The gross amount of Poor Rate in 1849 
was 1,639,5291.; in 1850, 1,359,696. The gross amount of County 
Rate was in 1849, 1,163, 0301. ; in 1850, 928,376. 

In the nine months ended June 28, 1851, the total expenses incurred for 
Poor Relief were 855,078I., of which 444, 4881. were for in-maintenance, 
8,082/. for out-relief, and 402, 508/. for other expenses. The amount of 
Poor Rate lodged for the same period was 840,386l,, raised on a total 
Poor Law valuation of 11,923,459/. 


Miscellaneous. 


Worxs.—Amounts of sums advanced for various purposes 
in Great Britain and Ireland by the Commissioners for the advance 
of Loans for Public Works, appointed in 1817, with the sums received 
for interest, the sums repaid, and the amount remaining due, on Jan. 
5, 1851 (omitting fractions). 


WORKS. 


Advanced. 


Interest 
Paid. 


Repaid. 


Due. 


GREAT BriTAlIn: 


Canals, Rivers and Drainage 
Harbours and Docks ...... 
Bridges and Ferries ...... 
Waterworks ............ 
Thames Tunnel 
Roads ee 


ats of Cities and 
Towns 
Compensation for damages 
during Riots ....... wee 
Collieries and Mines 
Churches and Parochial 
Chapels .. : 
Relief of Parishes ........ 
Colleges. . 
Public Baths Wash- 
Law Courts, Gaols, and 
other Public Buildings. .. 
Advances on a forged Cer- 
Building and enlarging 
Workhouses, .....3...... 
For Emigration... 


IRELAND: 


Harbours and Canals...... 

Railways .. 

Law Courts and other Public 
Works ............ 

Building Union Workhouses 


1,470,600 
585,100 
285,500 
137,000 
250,500 

33,700 
657,270 
490,600 


716,800 


80,750 
303,700 


204,815 
2,700 
108,000 
9,000 
486,500 
14,000 


2,090,410 
15,650 


149,950 
937,000 


52,550 
1,275,380 


539,629 
170,228 
96,538 
11,760 
17,904 
6,341 
244.931] ' 
176,685 


231,358 


9,892 
53,089 


53,774 
354 
51,593 
161 


124,061 


105,793 


17,351 


1,259,973 
476,756 
166,164 
137,000 


33, 037 
; 479, 931 
44] 815 


612,814 


80,750 
299,877 


119,002 
2, 700 
93, 733 


1,317,687 
15,190 


14,100 
51,179 


25,001 
52,145 


210,627 
108,344 
119,336 


103,986 


3,823 
85,813 


14,267 


8,825 
186,014 
14,000 


772,723 
460 


135,850 
921,821 


27,549 


10,492,345 


5,989,672 


3,279,438 


| 
| 
| | 
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# The Commissioners were also under Contract to advance for Great 
Britain—Harbours and Docks, 32,500/.; Bridges and Ferries, 60,0002. ; 
Improvement of Cities, &c., 100,000/,; Churches and Chapels, 2,250/.; 
Lunatic Asylums, 6,000/.; Building and enlarging Workhouses, 25,2001. 
For Ireland—-Railways, 291,000/. Total, 516,950/. . 

Of the principal of the sum advanced for building Union Work- 
houses, 47,2681. have been remitted, and the balance is transferred to 
the Account of the Commissioners of the Treasury, to be collected 
in Ireland under the Act 13 Vict., cap. 14. 


Sums expended on objects of Epucation, Scrence, and Art, in 
1850, and the estimated sums voted for 1851. 


1850. 1851. 
Public Education, Great Britain. ..........+.... £125,000 £150,000 
Ditto Ireland 125,000 134,560 
Schools of Design........... 14,755 15,055 
Professors, Oxford and Cambridge................ 2,006 2,006 
University of London 3,967 3,920 
Universities, &c., in Scotland......... évsescsens 7,400 7,610 
Royal Irish Academy... 300 300 
Royal Hibernian Academy... 300 300 
Royal Dublin Society ............ 6,500 6,260 
Theological Professors at Belfast and Belfast Aca- 
demical Institution. 4,100 3,000 
Queen’s University, Ireland ........ 1,620 
British Museum, 45,3829 46,824 
Ditto 38,569 31,221 
Ditto Purchases, & 3,050 3,500 


National 1,500 1,700 
Museum of Practical Geology and Geological Survey 19,000 15,623 
Scientific Works and 2,696 2,421 
Galleries of Art, 10,000 10,000 
Monument to Sir Robert Peel............eeeeeee02 5,250 — 


Epvcation.—The total amount of money granted by the Council 
of Education from 1839 to August 8, 1850, for aiding schools in 
various ways, was 529,217/.; the number of schools aided was 2,606 ; 
the number of children for whom accommodation was provided (allow- 
ing six square feet for each) was 549,493; the average attendance in 
1,762 cases was 196,041. Of the whole number of schools aided in the 
“Building, Enlarging, Repairing, and Furnishing,” 2,225 belong to 
the Church of England; 178 to the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety; 17 Wesleyan; 1 Workhouse School; 118 to the Established 
Church of Scotland; 65 Free Church; and 2 to the Episcopal 
Church. Of the money granted, the Church of England received 
404,622/.; the British and Foreign School Society, 50,673/.; Wes- 
leyan Schools, 8,0327.; Roman Catholic Schools, 1,0507. (for books, 
maps, and salaries) ; Workhouse Schools, 36,4191. (granted in 1850); 
Established Church of Scotland, 37,525/.; Free Church, 19,9851. ; 
Episcopal Church, 575/.; and other Schools, 2167. 


EpvucaTion In IrELAND.—On July 17, 1851, there were 4,719 Na- 
tional Schools, vested and non-vested, under the National Board of 
Education, Of these 3,418 were entirely under clerical superinten- 
dence; 2,778 of them Roman Catholic, 147 Church of England, and 
475 Presbyterian, the number of scholars is not given. ; 
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and Drawsacks ON Paper.—In the years 1848, 1849, and 

1850, the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge printed— 

1848, 1849. 1850. 
Oxrorp--Bibles .......... 261,500 308,500 305,750 
Testaments ...... 262,000 253,500 235,000 

Drawback of duty on 

Paper ........ £2,229 £2,596 £2,745 
CamBRIpDGE—Bibles.......- 76,500 31,000 31,000 
Testaments ... 94,000 76,000 35,000 
Drawback...... £1,208 £690 £525 


Newsparers,—In the year ending January 5, 1851, there were 159 
London Newspapers, in which appeared 891,650 advertisements; 222 
English Provincial Newspapers, with 875,631 advertisements; 110 
Scotch Newspapers, with 249,141 advertisements; and 102 Irish 
Newspapers, with 236,128 advertisements. The duty in England and 
Scotland is ls. 6d. on each advertisement; in Ireland, ls. The number 
of stamps issued was, in England, 65,741,271 at ld., and 11,684,423 
at 4d.; in Scotland, 7,643,045 at ld., and 241,264 at 4d.; in Ireland, 
6,302,728 at ld., and 43,358 at 3d. 


Visitors to the British Museum in the Year 1850, 
To the General Collection..........+seeeeeeeeee 1,098,863 
To the Reading Room ............... errr 78,593 
To the Galleries of Sculpture, for purposes of 
To the Print Room... 3,745 


Visitors to Hampton Court Palace, 1850 ............ 221,119 
9 Botanic Gardens and Pleasure Grounds, Kew 179,627 


Freer Sittincs 1x Cuurcnes.— Since the passing of the act 58 
Geo. IIL. cap. 45 (1818), accommodation on free seats has been pro- 
vided for 304,062 persons in various churches in England and Wales. 


Raitwars—The total length of Railway open on June 29, 1850, in 
the United Kingdom, was 6,307 miles; in course of construction, 888 
miles; the total length of lines authorised, 11,980 miles. The length 
open was, in England, 4901 miles; in Scotland, 891 miles; in Ireland, 
515 miles. The total number of persons employed on all Railways, 
open and unopen, was 118,859: at the same date in 1849 there were 
159,784 persons employed, The total number of passengers conveyed 
on the Railways of the United Kingdom in the half-year ending June 30, 
1850, was 31,766,503; the total receipts were £6,057,290; in the half-year 
ending Dec. 31, 1850, the number of passengers conveyed was 41,087,919; 
the length of Railway was then 6,621 miles. On Dec. 31, 1849, the total 
amount authorised by Parliament to be raised by the Railway Com- 
panies in the United Kingdom, either as capital or by loan, was 
£359,065,115; of this sum $178 
and £51,335,154 by way of loan, leaving £128,637,703 to be yet raised. 
During the year 1849, £21,904,047 was paid up for shares, and 
£7,670,674 raised by loan. 

On Jan. 1, 1851, the number of miles on which the Mails were con- 
veyed by Railway was 17,246, 


412,625 had been received on shares, - 
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AccipENTs on Rawways.—There were 472 Accidents on Rail- 
ways, during the year 1850, by which 216 persons were killed, and 256 
injured. Of these there were 

Killed, Injured. 

Passengers, from causes beyond their own control.... 12 171 

Passengers, owing to their own misconduct, or want of 

Servants of companies or contractors, from causes be- 

yond their own 65 42 
Servants of companies or contractors owing to their 

own misconduct, or want of caution..........-..- 63 21 
Trespassers and other persons, neither passengers nor 

servants, by crossing or walking on the railway .. 52 10 


216 256 


SteaM-VEssEL AccipENTs.—From Jan. 1, 1847, to March 6, 1851, 
there had been 104 accidents to, or occasioned by, steam vessels, from 
various causes, such as collision, wreck, &c., by which 540 lives were 
lost. In every case reports were made to the Board of Trade, but 
only in 21 cases were investigations (as directed by the Navigation 
Act 9 & 10 Vict., c. 100) considered necessary. 


Post Orrice.—The Gross Revenue of the Post Office, for the year 
ending Jan. 5, 1851, was £2,264,684; the Cost of Management, was 
£1,460,785; the Net Revenue, £803,898. The estimated total number 
of Letters in 1850 was 347,069,071. In 1839 the number was 
82,470,596, including 6,563,024 franks. In the week ending Jan. 21, 
1851, the number was 6,593,127; in the week ending Feb. 21, they 
were 7,239,962, The Payments made by the Post Office to the various 
Railway Companies for the conveyance of Mails has been—in the years 
ending Jan. 5, 1838, £1,744; 1839, £13,007; 1840, £52,860; 1841, 
£52,362; 1842, £96,190; 1843, £78,464; 1844, £97,526; 1845, £92,493; 
1846, £181,111; 1847, £110,431; 1848, £121,860; 1849, £318,631; 
1850, £230,079; 1851, £400,564, The total number of Money Orpers 
issued in the year 1850 was 4,439,713; the amount of them was 
£8,494,498. The amount of Commission was £73,813; the amount of 
Expense incurred was £70,577. Since 1830 there have been 4,860 addi- 
tional post-oflices established; and 1,283 places in Great Britain and 

Ireland have more than one delivery in the day. The Expense of the 
Contract Packet Service, for the year 1850-1 was £629,200; the 
Expense of Queen’s Vessels employed in the Packet Service was 
£134,946; total, £764,236. The Estimate for the year 1851-2 is 
£809,496; of which £727,425 is for the Contract Packet Service, and 
£82,071 for Queen’s Vessels employed in the service, The amount of 
cash, including Bank-notes, found in all the letters returned to the 
Dead-letter Office between Jan. 5, 1849, and Jan, 5, 1851, was 18,870, ; 
the amount of bills, including cheques, notes of hand, money-orders, 
&e., found in such letters, was 1,226,282/. 18s. ld. Nearly the whole 
was returned to the writers, Letters containing cash are never de- 


stroyed, but the amount, when the writer cannot be found, is paid into. 


the revenue at the expiration of three years. A registry and index 
are kept. of the letters and their contents. which are restored to any 
claimants proving themselves to be entitled to them. Dead letters 
containing bills and property other than money are kept three years; 
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at the expiration of that period they are destroyed, and the property 
is sent to an auctioneer and sold by public auction. The proceeds are 
paid to the account of the revenue. . 


Custom Hovsr.—The number of officers employed in the Custom 
House department was in 1849 in England 6,840, whose salaries 
amounted to 550,236/.; in Scotland 1,103 persons, salaries 62,115/.; in 
Ireland, 1,352 persons, salaries, 57,903/. Total of persons, 9,295; of 
salaries, 670,254/, The amount of duty collected in the same year 
was 22,481,339. 


EmicGration.—In 1849, 212,124 persons emigrated from England; 
17,127, from Scotland; and 70,247, from Ireland; total 299,498, of 
which 153,902 embarked at Liverpool. In 1850 the total number of | 
Emigrants was 280,849; from England, 214,612; from Scotland, 15,154; 
and from Ireland, 51,083; of the total 174,188 embarked at Liverpool. 
In the year 1849, the total number of unassisted Emigrants to Canada 
was 37,507, of whom 20,241 were males, and 17,266 were females. In 
the vessels by which these arrived there occurred during the voyage, 
868 deaths and 76 births. In 1850, the number arriving was 31,473, of 
whom 16,513 were males, and 14,960 females; in the transit this year 
there occurred 193 deaths and 58 births. In 1850, 13,723 of the Emi- 
grants proceeded from Canada to the United States. In New Brunswick, 
the number of Emigrants who arrived in 1849, was 2,671—1,351 males, 
and 1,320 females. In 1850, 1,507—740 males, and 767 females. 


British West Inpies anp Mavritivs.—Return of the number of 
Immicrants and LiseraTep Arricans introduced from 1849 to 1851, 
as far as known, exclusive of inter-colonial emigration. 


Jamaica ....--.. 2,176 Antigua...... 291 
Trinidad ........ 2,816 St. Kitts .... 232 
British Guiana .... 3,723 Tobago ...... 292 
St. Lucia .......- 1,119 Mauritius.... 18,600 


Lieut Hovuses.—The gross amount of Light Dues received by the 
Corporation of the Trinity House for 1849, was 195,8241. The charges 
of maintenance were 67,027/. The surplus, after payment of miscella- 
neous charges, was 104,751/. The net amount of the duties collected 
for Buoys and Beaconage was 17,1227. The surplus was 6,642/.—The 
general charges, not to be apportioned to the separate establishments, 
were 12,781/. ‘The clear surplus was 98,613/., which, says the return, 
“has been applied to the charitable and other uses, purposes, and 
intents, for which the said Corporation has been established and main- 
tained.” Of the Lights transferred or purchased under the 6 & 7 
Wm. IV.c. 79, the gross amount of revenue was 110,050/.; the charge 
of maintenance 9,426/.; the clear surplus 78,095/.; which has been 
applied to the reduction of the debt on the purchase, which is now 
636,552/. The income of the Pitots’ Funp, under the management of 
the said Corporation, amounted in 1850, to 5,6871.; and the expenses 
to 5,628/., of which °4,960/, were applied in pensions and allowances to 
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pilots, their widows, and children, The yevenue of the Northern Light- 
ouses, under a Board of Commissioners, was, for the year 1850, 
48,394! ; the expenditure was 48,437/. ‘The excess of expenditure has 
been added to the previous debt, which is now 21,332/, 


Merouaxt SEAMEN.--The Corporation for the Relief of Seamen in 
the Merchant Service, received for that purpese in the year 1848 the 
sum of 25,5561, of which 17,502/. were derived from duties on mer- 
chant vessels; their expenditure within the same period was 23,840/., 
of which 18,548/, was paid in pensions, 2,36)/. in affording temporary 
relief, and §24/, given to the Seaman’s Hospital Society. 


Nava Orricers.—Total number of officers in the Royal Navy on 
January 1, 1850, distinguishing those in commission and in the 


Coast Guard serviee, the remainder being on half-pay. 
Total In Com, 
No. mission. 
Admiral of the Fleet 1 — 
Vice-Ad i 45 3 
Rear-Ad i co 75 7 = 
tire aptains er — 
Retired Captains, O. C., 1840 50 


852 98 86 
etired Commanders 317 = 


Lieutenants 2200 448 271 
Retired Commanders from Masters.. 39 — 


Miurrary Savines Banxs.—On Mareh 31, 1850, the total amount 
of deposits was 114,123/, The number of depositors was, Cavalry and 
Infantry 7,859, Ordnance 1,204, 


Sittincs of the House of Commons.—IJn the Session of 1851, the 
House of Commons sat on 120 days, The number of hours duri 
which they sat was 921, of which 86 were after midnight.’ The to 
number of entries on the votes was 7,947. | 
IncLosurka, EncLanp,—The Sixth Annual Report of the Inclosure 
Commissioners, dated January 31, 1851, states that 60 applications for 
inclosure have been made since the last annual Report (see 1841, p, 
171), applying to 46,719 acres, Many of these, however, will require 
the previous authority of Parliament, The total number of acres 


comprised in the applications for inclosure and conversion in the last 
six years, is 320,686, 


Vorers, IRELAND.—The number of voters registered in Ireland 
under the Act 13 and 14 Vict. cap. 69, was for counties, 135.245; for 
counties of cities or towns, 20,255; for boroughs, 8,046, Of counties 
there are 32; the largest number of voters is for Cork, 13,192; the 
smallest, Leitrim, 1,265. Of counties of cities or towns there are 9 ; 
the largest number of voters is in Dublin, 11,290; the smallest Drog- 
heda, 501. Of boroughs there are 24; the largest number of voters is 
in Belfast, 2,697; the smallest, Portarlington, 1+ 
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Jomnt Stock Companies.—In the year 1850, 57 Joint Stock Com- 
panies were completely registered, and 159 provisionally registered : 
of the 159 provisionally registered, only 17 had completed the regis-. 
tration within the year. The amount of fees received at the office for 
the registration of Joint Stock Companies was 2,656. 


METROPOLITAN SEWERS.—Under the old separate Commissions of 
Sewers, between Jan. 1845 and Nov. 1847 the total rateable annual 
value of the districts under their control was 6,683,896/.; the average 
amount collected for one year was 81,738/., equal to something less than 
3d. in the pound perannum. From Dec. 1847 to Oct. 8, 1849, under 
the combined and consolidated Commissions, the rateable value of the 
districts was 7,128,111/.; the average yearly sum collected, 67,707/., or 
a little over 23d, in the pound. From Oct. 8, 1849, to July 21, 1851, 
the rateable value has been 8,135,090/.; the yearly amount raised, 
89,341/., or something over 2d. in the pound, but expenses have been 
incurred in places not included in the rateable value, which are about 
to be rated on a yearly value of nearly 700,000/., which will reduce 
the rate to something less than 24d. in the pound. 


Lunatics, IRELAND.—From the Fifth General Report of the Com- 
missioners for Lunacy in Ireland, we learn—that on March 31, 1851, 
there were in eleven Lunatic Asylums, 2,584 patients; 1,301 males, 
and 1,283 females. In 125 Unions there were of Idiots, Epileptic 
Imbeciles, and Lunatics, unaccommodated in any public institution, 
8,985 persons; 4,087 males, and 4,898 females. In the several Union 
Workhouses there were, of the same classes, 2,393 persons; 898 males, 
and 1,495 females. In the central Asylum of Dundrum, received from 
the other asylums and gaols, there were 92 persons; 59 males, and 33 
females. In the whole, a number closely approaching 15,000. 

In Scorianp on January 1, 1851, there were 3,362 lunatics confined 
in Public Asylums, Private Madhouses, or Poor Houses. 


Tue Nationat Vaccine EsTaBLISHMENT.—The Annual Report 
states, that “In the course of 1850, 179,370 charges of lymph 
have been supplied in answer to 7,965 applications; 124,217 cases are 
reported as vaccinated; of these 10,025 were vaccinated by our sta- 
tionary vaccinators in London.” Supplies of gg, a og been also 


sent to various British settlements, to Egypt, to en, and to the 
African Coast. The Report adds, with regret, “that in our own 
country the spread of Vaccination is still materially impeded by influ- 
ences emanating from ignorance and prejudice in the lower orders, 
and from prejudice in many who cannot plead the excuse of ignorance.” 


MarrisGEs.—In the year 1849, there were in England and Wales 
141,883 marriages, of which 123,182 were according to the rites of the 
Established Church, 5,558 in superintendent registrars’ offices,4,199 in 
registered Roman Catholic places of worship, 8,662 in places of wor- 
ship of other Christian denominations, 53 in Quakers’ meeting-houses, 
229 by Jews. Of the total number 44,027 men and 65,135 women 
signed the register with marks, | 

_ Birtus.—In the same period there were born 578,159 children, 
295,158 males, 283,001 females ; 20,049 of the males and 19,285 of the 
females were illegitimate. 

Deatus.—In the same period died 440,853 persons, of whom 
221,801 were males, and 219,052 were females. 
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X.—CHRONICLE OF THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT, 1851. 
[14—15 Victoriz.] 


* Feb (Lorps.) The Parliament was opened by the Queen in person. 
4. Her Majesty in the Royal Speech dwelt with satisfaction on the 
* continuance of peace and amity with foreign nations ; on the ter- 
mination of hostilities between Denmark and Schleswig- Holstein through the 
exertions of the German confederation in carrying out the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Berlin ; on the conclusion of an additional treaty with the King 
of Sardinia ; and on the new measures taken by the Government of Brazil 
for the suppression of the slave trade. Her Majesty having alluded to the 
estimates oF the year, which “ were framed with a due regard to economy 
and to the necessities of public service,” proceeded to remark on the 
satisfactory state of the revenue, notwithstanding the large reduction 
of taxation in late years, and upon the flourishing state of the commerce 
and manufactures of the kingdom. The difficulties still felt by the owners 
and occupiers of land her Majesty lamented, but hoped that the prosperity 
of other classes of her subjects would have a beneficial effect in diminishing 
those difficulties and in promoting the interests of agriculture. Her Majesty 
then foreshadowed the principal government measures of the coming session 
—a bill to prevent the assumption of certain Ecclesiastical Titles con- 
ferred by the Pope; bills for improving the Administration of Justice in 
the several departments of Law and Equity ; and a bill for a Registration 
of Deeds and Instruments relating to the Transfer of Property. Her 
Majesty concluded by expressing her thanks to Almighty God for the tran- 
quillity and happiness which He had vouchsafed her kingdom. 

(Lorps.) The address, moved by the Earl of Effingham and seconded 
by Lord Cremorne, gave rise to a long debate, chiefly on the subject of the 
assumption of territorial titles by the Roman Catholic hierarchy established 
by the late papal bull in England, and was carried unanimously. The 
most remarkable speech was made by a Roman Catholic peer, Lord Ca- 
moys, who strongly condemned the proceedings of the Pope in the matter 
of the hierarchy. Lord Redesdale was appointed Chairman of Committees 
in room of the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

(Commons.) The Marquis of Kildare moved and Mr. Peto seconded 
the address to her Majesty, which, after a long debate (in the course of 
which Mr. Roebuck strongly condemned the conduct of Lord J. Russell in 
relation to the Roman Catholic hierarchy), was carried without division. 

Feb (Commons.) In answer to Mr. Reynolds Lord J. Russell 

* announced his intention to re-introduce a bill to abolish the Irish 
vice-royalty. On the motion of Lord J. Russell a resolution 
appreciating the services of the late Mr. Ley, 50 years clerk of the house, 
was agreed to. The first division took place on a motion made by Mr. 
Hume, that no money vote be taken in supply after midnight, which pro- 
posal was rejected by 116 to 47. Mr. Brotherton’s motion to adjourn 
punctually at twelve o’clock every night was also rejected by 108 to 32. 
The report on the address was brought up and agreed to. 

Feb (Lorps.) After a denial by Lord Minto that he had made 

6. himself a party to the proceedings of the Pope in relation to the 
* English Roman Catholic hierarchy, Lord Campbell brought in a 
Bill for the Conversion of Copyhold into Freehold Tenures.. 

(Commons.) Lord J. Russell announced his intention to bring in, at an 

early period, a measure for the alteration of the Oath of Abjuration. Mr, 
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T. M. Gibson obtained leave to bring in a Bill to establish County Finan- 
cial Boards for the Assessing of a County Rate and tor the Administration 
of County Expenditure in England and Wales. A motion made by Lord 
J. Russell pledging the House not to “proceed upon any motion for an 
address to the Crown to which opposition is offered but in a committee of 
the whole House” was opposed, and withdrawn with a view to its reintro- 
duction. | 

Feb (Lorvs,) Lord Brougham brought in a Bill for the Extension 

7 * of the Jurisdiction of the County Courts’ Act, which was read a 
first time, 

(Commons.) Lord J, Russell, in a long historical speech, moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to prevent the Assumption of certain Eeclesiastical 
Titles fiom places in the United Kingdom. Mr. Roebuck characterised the 
measure as ‘*one of the meanest, and pettiest, and most futile measures 
that ever disgiaced even bigotry itself.” Mr. J. O’Connell thought the 
measure a contemptible one, but the noble lord’s proposal to include lreland 
in its operation would be resented in that country. Mr. H, Drummond 
spoke in support of the motion, Mr, E. B. Roche contended that Govern. 
ment was taking a retrograde course, and that lreland ought to be excluded 
fiom the provisions of the Bill, Mr. G. H. Moore opposed the motion in 
strong terms, Mr. Bright pronounced the measure as “‘ little, paltry, and 
miserable, a mere sham to bolster up church ascendancy.” Mr, D’ israeli 
would not oppose the introduction of the measure, which he spoke of with 
contempt; it was a piece of petty persecution; Lord Clarendon’s corre- 
spondence with the Pope and the policy of the Whigs in relation to Roman 
Catholici-m was an excuse for the step taken by the Pope; the problem to 
be solved was the reconciliation of the recognition of a Roman Catholic 
hierarchy by the law with a complete respect for the civil and religious 
liberties of the Roman Catholciss Mr, M. J. U’Connell defended the 
Roman Catholics against the charge of disloyalty, and condemned the 
insulting tone of Lord J, Russell’s letter to the Bishop of Durham. Sir R. H. 
Inglis thought the Bill did not go far enough, and replied to Mr. Bright’s 
‘bill of indictment against the Established Church.” The debate was 
adjourned. 

Feb (Lorps.) Certain returns relating to the bankruptcy courts 

10, baving been ordered on the motion of Lord Brougham, the 

* Marquess of Lansdowne u.oved a resolution, which was agreed 

to, recognising the long and faithful services of the Earl of Shaftesbury as 

Chairman of Committees, and referring the grant of a retiring allowance to 
her Majesty's pleasure, 

(Commons.) The adjourned debate was resumed by Mr. Reynolds, who 
opposed the Government motion, arguing that the proposed Bill was an 
aggression on the liberties of the Catholics of Ireland. The Attorney 
General explained the provisions of the Bill—which imposes a penalty of 
1007, for the assumption of an ecclesiastical title under the papal rescript 
fiom any place in the United Kingdom ; makes absolutely void every act 
cone by persoys by virtue of such titles ; and declares the endowment of 
such sees illegal, and gifts made to their holders forfeited to the Crown. 
‘Ibe learned gentleman added that the measure was framed as much for the 

rotection of the Catholic laity as of the Protestants. Lord Ashley applied 
Pimself to rebutting Mr. Bright's assertion that the Dissenters had held aloof 


fiom the recent religious agitation ; to showing the dangers of allowing the 
Roman Catholic prelates the power of synodical acuen ; and concluded by 
watning his adherens against the “ histrionic antics” of the Puseyites. 
The other speakers in favour of the motion were Mr. Conolly, Mr. P. 
‘Wood, and Sir G. Grey; Mr. H. Grattan and Mr, T. M‘Cullagh opposed 
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it. The debate was again adjourned. Mr. Anstey’s motion for leave to 
bring ina Bill to repeal all penal enactments against Roman Catholics was 
rejected by 175 to 35. Mr, Baines brought in a Bill, which was read a 
first time, for the protection of young persons under the control of others, as 
apprentices or servants, and to enable the Poor Law Guardians to prosecute 
in certain cases. 

Feb (Commons.) In answer to Sir J. Walmesley Lord J. Russell 
ll. said ‘it is not the intention of her Majesty’s Ministers to take 
- “"*  atiy steps during the present session to extend the right of voting for 
members of this House beyond the classes now in possession of it ;” that he 
was of opinion that certain extensions of the Reform Act were desirable, and 
that ‘he would act on that opinion when he thought the proper time had 
come.” The clerk having read the passage in the Royal Speech relating 
to the condition of the country, Mr. D’Israeli moved a resolution to the 
effect that the severe distress which continues to exist among the owners and 
occupiers of land, as lamented in her Majesty’s Speech, renders it the duty 
of the Government to introduce without delay measures for their effectual 
relief. The motion having been seconded, the Chancellor of the Exche« 
quer in reply argued that no protected interest éver lost protection without 
transient suffering ; that the agricultural labourer was never in better circum- 
stances thah at present ; that, the revenue since 1841 having increased by 
4,726,000/. and the taxes repealed havin amounted to 10,763,0001., leaving 
a clear balance of relief of above five millions sterling after deducting the in- 
come-tax which had been since imposed, it was impossible for a legislation 
producing such resulis to be wrong; and concluded by calling upon the 
ouse to reject the motion. Mr. Hodgson, Mr. G. Berkeley, and Mr. 
Sandars having spoken in favour of the motion, and Mr. Brown against it, 
the debate was adjoutned. Mr. W. Williams obtained leave, by a majority 
of 70 to 19, to bring in a Bill to prevent Sunday Trading in the Metropolis, 

which was read a first time. 
Feb (Commons.) The adjourned debate on Lotd J. Russell’s 
12 * motion was resumed by Mr. P. Howard, who rebutted the asser- 

* tion of Ministers that thi 

Catholics against their bishops, and said that the Catholics only asked to 
enjoy their religious liberty in an wnendowed church. Mr. Napier argued 
that the step taken by the Pope was an attempt to introduce foreign autho- 
rity into this land, and to raise it above the constitution and the law ; leyis- 
lation therefore was necessaty ; and they ought to have a strong legisla- 
tion in favour of Protestantism unaccompanied by a strong policy in favour 
of Popery ; at present "it was a disqualification for a man lovking for a 
situation in Ireland to be a Protestant.” Mr. Keogh replied strongly to this 
last observation, the contrary of which he asserted to be the rule; and con- 
eluded by argtiing that the Queen’s prerogative was not interfered with by 
the establishment of a Catholic hierarchy in this country ; that there was 
no assumption of tetritorial power; and that no insult was offered to the 
Crown ‘OF Protestant subjects of this countty. Mr. Afistey repeated his 
objections to the act of the Pope, aud said he would propose to exempt 
Ireland froti the opefation of the Bill. Mr. Spooner supported the mea- 
sure. Mr. A. B. Hopé attacked Lord J. Russell for inconsistency, and 
Maintained that fo repressive measures were necessary. Col. Thompson 
supported the Bill, and would gladly support it even if it went further: he 
attributed the act of the Pope to the anti-British promptings of France. 
Mr. Hume was surprised beyond measure that the gallant colonel should 
advocate persecutivii, and protested against this measure as an aggression 
upon the civil liberties of his fellow-countrymen. Mr, Oswald would not 
join in a crusade against the religion professéd by one-third of the inhabit. 


s Bill was needed for the protection of © 
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ants of the United Kingdom. Lord J. Russell_in reply rested his case 
on the universal law throughout Europe which prohibited the erection of 
ecclesiastical sees without the sanction of the State ; his conduct now might 
not be consistent with former professions, but his confidence in the good 
feeling of the Holy See had been misplaced ; the act of the Pope was 
an insult to this country, and ought not to be submitted to. After a few 
remarks from Mr. Moore, Mr. Fagan, and Mr. Lawless, the House stood 
adjourned by the clock striking six. . 
Feb (Lorps.) Lord Campbell brought in a Bill, which was read a 
13, _ first time, to amend the Criminal Law providing that if a prisoner 
* indicted for felony be acquitted of the felony, he may be found 
guilty of misdemeanour if the evidence warrants such a conclusion. Lord 
rougham withdrew his County Courts Extension Bill and substituted an 
amended Bill, which was read a first time. 

(Commons.) The adjourned debate on Mr. D’Israeli’s motion was 
resumed by the Marquess of Granby, who dwelt upon the depreciation in 
the value of agricultural property—a result which he attributed to free 
trade—and laboured to show from emigration and pauperism returns that 
agricultural labourers were as badly off as the farmers. Sir J. Graham 
dissected the arguments of the Protectionists, examining in detail the various 
remedies and suggestions of Mr. D’Israeli, and laboured to prove their in- 
justice or inutility ; inferred that the real object of the motion was to turn 
out Ministers, dissolve Parliament, and re-impose the corn taxes ; and con- 
cluded with an eloquent allusion to the late Sir Robert Peel, adding that 
he gave “an unhesitating vote against this proposition.” Mr. Booker, Mr. 
Cayley, Col. Dunne, Lord Jocelyn, and Mr. B. Cochrane having spoken in 
support of the motion, and Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Cardwell against it, 
Mr. Cobden said the object of the motion was protection ; protested against 
compensation upon any assumption of an understanding that corn should be 
kept at some certain price—there had been no such understanding ; the 
motion contemplated a transfer of five or six millions of taxes from the 
shoulders of the farmers to those of others; such a transfer was impracti- 
cable; the way to relieve the farmers was by reducing the expenditure ; 
protection was a worn-out principle, and now a fresh device of misty mean- 
Ing was started, instead of letting landlords and farmers adjust their affairs 
among themselves; the honourable member concluded by warning the 
Opposition against disturbing this great question, against entering upon a 
career of hostility to the interests of the mass of the people, the great bulk 
of whom had no representatives in that house. Mr. Moore would support 
the motion, because it held out a hope of remedial measures for Ireland, and 
because, as an Irish member, he would tolerate this ministry only while they 
showed themselves friends of civil and religious liberty. Lord J. Russell 
examined Mr. D’Israeli’s arguments ; generally took the same line of reply 
as had been taken by Sir G. Graham ; and concluded by asking the House 
‘in the name of the great interests of the country, in the name of the whole 
mass of the people, not to consent to this motion.” Mr. D’Israeli, in an able 
reply, argued that the motion, which was one for simple inquiry, was but a 
logical sequence of the speech from the Throne ; and again urging the claims 
of the agriculturists to consideration, appealed to honourable members not 
to be daunted in doing their duty. After a few remarks from Mr, Muntz 
and Mr. Greenall in support of the motion, the House divided—for the 
motion 267, against it 281. Sir W. Clay brought in a Compound House- 
holders Franchise Bill. . 

(Lorps.) An interesting conversation took place between 
Lords Monteagle, Stanley, and Grey, on the subject of Railways 
* in British North America, 
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(Commons.) The adjourned debate on Lord J. Russell’s motion was 
brought to a close. The speakers against the motion were Mr. Fagan, Mr. 
F. Peel, Mr. B. Wall, Mr. Sadleir, Mr. M. Gibson, Mr. Scully, Mr. F. 
O’Connor, and Mr. Scholefield ; Sir J. Duke, Mr. G. A. Hamilton, Mr. C. 
Bruce, Mr. F. Maule, Col. Sibthorp, Mr. Muntz, and Mr. Brotherton, su 
ported the motion. Ona division, the motion for leave to bring in the Bill 
was carried by 395 against 63. The Bill was brought in by the Attorney- 
General and read a first time. Leave was given to Mr. Keogh to bring ina 
Bill to improve the Irish Prerogative Court. 

Feb (Commons.) Ina Committee of Ways and Means the Chan- 

17 * cellor of the Exchequer made his financial statement. The 
income for the year ending next April 5 might be estimated at 
52,656,0007. ; the outlay would be about 50,134,900/., giving a surplus on 
the year’s account of 2,521,0002, Reckoning the customs at 20,400,0001.. 
the excise at 14,000,000/., stamps at 6,310,000/., assessed taxes at 
4,348,000/., property-tax at 5,380,000/., Post-office at 830,000/., and mis- 
cellaneous at 872,000/., the total income of the year ending April 5, 1852, 
would amount to 52,140,000/.; the interest of the debt for the same year 
would absorb 28,092,000/., other charges on the consolidated fund, 
2,600,000/., the army and navy (which in the present critical state of affairs 
on the Continent of Europe it was imprudent to reduce) would cost respec- 
tively 6,593,945/. and 6,537,0551., the ordinance 2,424,1717. ;—the probable 
miscellaneous charges he computed at about 4,000,000/.; the amount con- 
stituting a gross total expenditure of 50,247,1717., and oo a surplus 
on April 5, 1852, of 1,892,0002. If the income-tax and Irish stamp duties 
(amounting together to 5,500,000/.) were not renewed in this session, the 
contemplated surplus would be converted into a deficiency to the extent of 
3,610,0002. The House must, then, renew these taxes, or be prepared to 
have an annual deficit to the amount just stated, or reduce to an equal extent 
the expenditure, which on an amount of 16,000,000/. was impracticable, 
or to impose new taxes, whereas there existed taxes which it was desirable 
to reduce. He proposed then to renew the income-tax and the Irish stamp 
duties for three years. With regard to the uses to be made of surplus 
income, the payment of debt was the first of financial duties, and he laid it 
down as an axiom of financial prudence that in prosperous times. surplus of 
one million ought always to be applied to the reduction of the debt. In the 
quarter ending Jan. 5 an amount of 2,330,000/. principal and interest had 
been paid off, and there was hope of a nearly equal amount being paid off 
next year, After stating that the whole impost on the industry of the 
country was something over 42,000,000/., that on property 12,451,000/., 
and the total of local taxes about 13,000,000/., the right honourable baronet 
stated the reductions he proposed in the taxes for the coming year. The 
window-duty would be commuted for an annual charge of two-thirds the 
amount now paid upon now existing houses, while to make up the deficiency 
(about 700,0002.) he proposed a house tax of 1s, in the pound upon the 
rental of all new or improved houses. The duties on foreign and colonial 
coffee (now 6d. and 4d. a pound) would be equalized and reduced to.3d. 
The import duty on foreign timber he would cut in half, reducing sawn 
timber to 10s. and hewn to 7s. 6d. a ton. Agricultural seeds he intended 
should pay a mere registration duty of Is. per cwt. Lastly, the charges for 
pauper lunatic asylums now paid from local rates he proposed to transfer to 
the consolidated fund. These several items would give relief to the amount 
of 1,280,0002., leaving for future years a surplus of 612,000/. - After 
briefly defending the principles on which his proposals were founded, the 
tight hon. baronet deferred taking any vote for the present, requiring only 
an assent to the general proposition that the Income Tax should be renewed 
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for a period of three years. This statement was followed by a long desultory 
conversation, in which the renewal of the income tax without modification 
and the mode of dealing with the surplus were dwelt upon with great dissa- 
tisfaction and disappointment. The Passengers’ Act Amendment Bill was 
read a second time oh the motion of Mr. Hawes. Leave was given to Mr. 
Austey to bring in a Bill to establish Municipal Councils in Counties in Ire- 
land ; to Sit W. Somerville to bring ia a Bill to amend the Laws relating to 
the valeation of Rateable Pro in Ireland ; and to Major Blackall to 
extend the Renewable Leaseholds Conversion Act. 
Feb (Lornvs.) The Earl of Hardwicke, after presenting petitions, 
18 * entered into an elaborate detail of the condition and sufferings of 
* the agticultural classes, originating a long debate, in which Earl 
Granville, the Duke of Richmond, Lord Wodehouse, and Earls Strad. 
broke, Winchester, Malmesbury, and Fitzwilliam took part. 
Feb (Commons.) Lord J. Russell gave notice that on the 24th 
g, _ittst. he should move for a Comtittee of the whole House to take 
* into consideration the mode of pov | the oath of abjuration by 
ns professing the Jewish religion. Sir W. Clay’s Compound House- 
vlders Bill was tead @ second time, Leave was given to Sir G. Grey to 
bring in a Bill to amend the Law relating to the Ts of Prosecutions, 
and also a Bill for the Retnoval of Smithfield Marke | 
Feb (Commons:) On the motion of Mr. Slaney a Seleet Commit- 
90, te wasa pointed to consider the law of partnership and a limita- 
* tion of liability, with a view to encourage useful enterprise and the 
additional employment of Jabout. Mr. Locke King then moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to extend the 100. franchise to counties. Mr. Hume having 
seconded the mvtion, Lord J. Russell stated sevetal objections to the pro- 


} measure, with which to some éxtent te agreed, and promised that, if 
power next session, he would introduce a Bill embodying his opinions on 
the stibject of the extension of the franchise. Mr. Hume, Mr. Cobden, and 
Mr. P. Howard, having spoken in favour of the motidn, the proposal was 
Carried against Ministets by 100 to 52. | 
Feb, ,.(Lottds.) On the motion of Lord Langdale a Bill was read a 


91, Hist tithe authorising the appointment of an additional Vice-Chan- 

* cellor. The Cfiminal Procedute Bill was read a second time on 
thé motion of Lord Campbell, who stibsequently brought in a Bill for the 
Registration of Titles, which was read & second titne. 

(Comsions.) After a convetsation on the conduct of certain Puseyite 
Clergy between Sit B. Hall, Lord J. Russell, Mt. A. Hope; Mr. Reynolds, 
Mr. Hume, aiid Sit R. H. Inglis, Lord J. Russell moved the postponement 
of the Committee on the Budget till the 24th inst., when he would explain 
his reason for the tequest. . 

34, of the House till the 28th itst., and briefly detailed the citcum- 

stances attetiding thé resignation of the Riissell Ministry. Lord 
Stanley made @ few remarks respecting his interview with her Majesty, atid 
it was agreed that their lordships should méet on thé morfow to consider the 
Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, which stood fer sevond 
reading from last sessiun, 

(Commons.) Lord J. Russell explained the causes of the resignation of 
his Ministry, which, he said, were the smallness of the majotity on Mr. 
D'Israeli’s thotion, and the ministerial defeat on Mr. Locke Kitig’s thotion by 
2to1. These occurrences taking place at the commencement of the session 
and with the whole of the Financial and other measufes befure the House 
led him to come to the conclusion that Goverhinent was fot in a condition 
satisfactorily to conduct the business of the country, Of the 22nd inst., 
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accordingly, the Ministry resigned. His lordship further stated that Lord 
Stanley, in an interview with her Majesty on that day, had informed her 
Majesty that he was not then prepared to form a Government; and added 
that her Majesty had asked him (Lord J. Russell) to undertake the charge 
of reconstructing a Government that might be able to obtain the confidence 
of the House of Commotis—a task which he thought it his duty to attempt. 
Under these circumstances the noble lord moved the adjournment of the 
House till the 28th inst. After a few remarks from Mr. D’israeli and Mr. 
Roebuck the House adjourned. 

_, (LORvs.) The Earl of St. Germains moved the second reading 
F “95 * of the Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, and in doing 
: * so maintained that the Mosaic law was not hinding on Christians, 
quoting the authority of Jeremy Taylor, Bingham, Chief Justice Vaughan, and 
others in proof of this position ; and stated his opinion to be that the mar- 
riages contemplated by this bill were not incestuous under the New Testament 
dispensation. The Archbishop of Canterbury movedthe second reading this 
day six months. The Bishops of Exeter, St. David’s, Norwich, London, and 
Ossory, and Lords Campbell and Brougham, supported the amendment, 
which was carried by 50 against 16. The Bill was accordingly lost. 

Feb ae Lord Broughton de Gyfford (Sir J. C. Hobhouse) 
28 * took the oaths and his seat. The Marquess of Lansdowne having 

* explained the negotiation relating to the ministerial crisis, the Earl 
of Aberdeen stated that he himself and Sir J. Graham would have been 
enabled to assent to all the measures proposed to them by Lord J. Russell, 
except the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, to which they felt an invincible repug- 
nance, His Lordship further stated, that he had been requested to form an 
Administration ; but that when he considered that the Bill in question had 
been assented to by a large majority in the Commons, he had declined 
the task. Lord Stanley then at considerable length rehearsed his share in 
the recent events, the causes of his inability to form a Government, and 
further announced the policy he should have adopted had he taken office. 
This policy comprised the following points :——The application of surplus 
revenue to the reduction of the Income Tax; the imposition of a moderate 
import duty on corn and provisions to effect the final extinction of that tax ; 
and full investigation not hasty and passionate legislation in respect of the 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy. 

(Commons.) Lord J. Russell in moving the postponement of the 
second reading of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, stated the causes of his 
failure in forming an Administration, the main reason being the difference 
of opinion between himself and Lord Aberdeen and Sir J. Graham on 
the policy of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, which his Lordship stated 
his willingness considerably to modify as far as it related to Ireland. His 
Lordship stated in the course of his speech that her Majesty was now guided 
by the counsels of the Duke of Wellington, there being in fact no adminis- 
tration. Sir J. Graham stated his general agreement with Lord J, Russell 
on the subjects of Free Trade and the Extension of the Franchise, but an- 
nounced his insuperable objection to the noble lord’s Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill, which he said would not only be inoperative but would practically undo 
the policy the reg had been pursuing for the last thirty years ; he could 
not consent to the further progress of this Bill or form part of an admi- 
nistration which had this measure of legislation for one of its chief cries. 
After some desultory conversation, the House adjourned. 

March, (Lowvs.) The Marquess of Lansdowne informed their lord- 
i. 3, Ships that her Majesty, by the advice of the Duke of Wellington, 

1% had re-called the late Ministry to office. A discussion then arose 

on the proper policy to be pursued with regard to the — Catholic 
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Hierarchy, in which the Duke of Argyll, the Earl of Aberdeen, and Lord 
Brougham took part. Lord Brougham again postponed his motion for the 
extension of the County Courts. : 

(Commons.) On the order of the day for the second reading of the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill Lord J. Russell, having announced the re- 
sumption of office by the Ministry, moved the adjournment of the House till 
the 7th inst., when a statement would be made of the alterations he proposed 
to make in this Bill. After some desultory conversation this and the other 
orders were postponed till the 7th. 

March ...(L©R»s-) Lord Monteagle presented a petition from the inha- 
4, _ bitants of Van Diemen’s Land complaining of the continued influx 
* of convicts into that colony, contrary to a pledge given by the 
Government. Lord Grey denied that any such pledge had been given—the 
Government had intended to send only reformed convicts to the colony in 
question ; but its plans had been deranged by “a very inconsiderate address 
to the crown ” from the House of Commons, praying that a large number of 
convicts might be at once removed from this country. This address had 
been complied with, and hence the cause of the present complaint. For the 
future he hoped that no obstacles would be opposed to the Government 
scheme, which had been fully discussed last session and approved of. 
March (Lorps.) The outbreak of the Caffres against British authority, 
in south Africa, formed the subject of conversation between Lords 
Monteagle, Grey, and Stanley. Lord Brougham laid on the 
table a series of resolutions against the continuance of the Income Tax. 

March . (Lorvs-) The Designs Act Extension Bill having passed 

through Committee, Lord Brougham moved the second reading of 

the County Courts Extension Bill, the object of which, after a 
historical review of the various measures passed for the recovery of small 
debts, he explained at length. After a few remarks from the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lords Langdale, Beaumont, and Cranworth, and a reply from Lord 
Brougham, the Bill was read a first time. 

(Commons.) ‘The lord mayor of Dublin, accompanied by several 
aldermen, appeared at the Bar and presented a petition against the abo- 
lition of the Irish Vice-royalty from the corporation of that city. In 
answer to Sir de Lacy Evans Lord J. Russell stated that orders had been 
dispatched to Sir H. Smith, enjoining him in the event of a Caffre war to 
incur no expenditure that might fall on the Government of this country. 
Mr. Locke King brought in his Bill for the Extension of the County Fran- 
chise to 107. householders, which was ordered to be read a second time on 
the 2nd of April. Lord J. Russell then stated the order in which he in- 
tended to proceed with the public business ; and Sir G. Grey, on the order 
of the day for the second reading of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, explained 
the alterations which the Government proposed to make in that measure. 
The right honourable baronet expressed his dissent from Lord Stanley's pro- 
posal of Committees of Inquiry on this subject, as having a tendency to keep 
agitation alive instead of allaying it. Another proposal, to exclude Ireland 
from the Bill, the Government could not consistently with their duty consent 
to ; but in order not to interfere with the purely spiritual practices of the 
Roman Catholic prelates, in relation to ordination and the collation of 
priests, it had been determined to omit entirely clauses 2 and 3 of the Bill. 
The right honourable baronet concluded by moving the postponement of the 
order of the day to the 14th inst. ; this motion, after a desultory conversa- 
tion, during which great dissatisfaction was expressed at the ministerial propo- 
sal was agreed to. The Bill for the appointment of a new Vice-Chancellor 
was read a second time, 
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(Lorps.) On the motion of Earl Grey the Passengers’ Act 
10 Amendment Bill was read a second time. The Earl of Carlisle 
* brought in a Bill to regulate the sale of Arsenic, which was read 

a first time. 
(Commons.) A short conversation took place respecting the war 
in Caffraria, after which, on the motion for going into Committee of 
Supply, Mr. Williams moved as an amendment “ that no supplies should be 


granted previous to the amended Budget being laid beforethe House.” This- 


motion was negatived without division, and the. House having gone into 
Committee of Supply, Sir F. Baring proceeded to open the general question of 
the Navy Estimates ; stating that the expense of the Navy, which in 1848-9 
had been 7,955,000/., was only 6,362,500I. for the year 1850-51, showing a 
saving of a million and a half during the two years of his administration. 
The estimates for the present year were 171,000/., less in amount than 
those of 1850-51. The first vote fixing the number of men at 39,000 
having been proposed, Mr. Hume objected to the wasteful expenditure of 
two millions a year, great part of which was spent building ships merely to 
rot in the slips ; seventy-four men-of-war were now in our dockyards which 
had never beento sea. The honourable member having severely censured 
the keeping up a fleet on the African coast concluded by moving that the 
vote be reduced to 30,000 men. After considerable discussion, in which Mr. 
M‘Gregor, Mr. Cobden, Mr. M. Gibson, and Col. Thompson, supported 
the amendment; Lord J. Russell, Mr. Cardwell, and Capt. Berkeley, the 
original motion—the Committee divided and rejected the amendment by 108 
to 61. ‘The vote then passed as did several others, Col. Sibthorp’s amend- 
ment to reduce the salaries of the Lords of the Admiralty by 4,600/. having 
been rejected by 193 to 34. 
March ., (LORDS-) Earl Fitzwilliam on presenting a petition inquired 
11, if the alterations made in the Ecclesiastical Titles Bull would 
* tend to render it inoperative ; the Marquess of Lansdowne replied 
that the alterations would leave the principle of the Bill untouched. 
(Commons.) Viscount Duncan moved a resolution authorising the 
payment of the revenues of the Woods and Forests into the Exchequer, 
in order to be accounted for among the ordinary receipts of the national 
treasury’; basing his proposal on the fact that, out of the gross revenue of 
2,446,7857. received within the last seven years, only 774,000/. had reached 
the public exchequer. Lord Seymour concluded his defence of the Woods 
and Forests office, by proposing as an amendment a motion for leave to bring 
in a Bill to amend the management of the land revenues of the crown. 
After a short discussion and a reply from Lord Duncan, the resolution was 
carried against Ministers by 120 to 119. Mr. Lacy brought in a Bill to 
prevent so forcible detention of females in Religious Houses, which was 
read a first time. ' 
(Commons.) Mr. M. Gibson moved the second reading of the 
12, | County Rates Expenditure Bill, the object of which he stated to be 
* to enable the rate-payers to take a share in the control of the public 
expenditure arising out of the county rates. The Bill had been read a second 
time last session and referred to a Select Committee, which had rejected the 
whole of the Bill except the first clause ; in agreeing to this clause however 
the Committee had assented to the principle of the measure. Several im- 
provements had been made in the Bill. Sir J. Pakington denounced the Bill 
as interfering with the functions of the justices of the peace, and moved the 
second reading this day six months. Sir G. Grey supported the second 
reading, but alluded to several points that required to be modified. Mr. W. 
Mills having spoken against, and Mr. Hume in favour of, the measure, the 
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sécond pare J was apréed to on the ecg that the Bill should be 
‘eferred to a Select Committee. The expenses ot Prosecutions Bill and the 
Apprentices and Servants Bill were read a second time. 
Mareh (Lorps.) The Sale of Arsenic Bill was read a second time, on 
ri the motion of the Earl of Carlisle. Lord Brougham called at- 
* tention to the protests he had laid on the table against the Income 
Tax, to which the Marquess of Lansdowne offered a brief explanation. The 
Passengers’ Act Amendment Bill then passed through Committee. 
March _ (Lokvs.) The Sale of Arsenic Bill and the Designs Act Ex- 
14 Bill severally passed Comimittee ; the Prevention of Of- 
* feces Bill was réad a secondtime; and the Passengers Act 
Atendiment Bill was reported. 

(Commoxs.) In alluding to the order of the public business, Lord J. 
Russell stated that should the Ec¢lesiastical Titles Bill be adjourned, he should 
not go on with the Estimates, but with the adjourned debate, at the next sitting 
ofthe House: The noble lord also stated tnat as Mr. Baillie had given notice 


‘of a vote of censure upon the Government, respecting the affairs of Ceylon, 


for this lay se’nnight, he did not think it right that the present Ministers with 
such a vote hanging over their heads, should propose any Financial arrange- 
ments; the Chancellor of the Exchequer therefore would not on the day 
mentioned explain the proposed alterations in the Budget. The noble lord 
having moved the second reading of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, the Earl 
of Arundel and Surrey concluded a speech against the measure, which he 
characterised as unstatesmanlike, petsecuting, and behind the example of other 
countries, by moving as an amendment, that the Bill be read a second time 
this day six months. Mr. Reynolds in seconding the motion read a series of 
“ Billingsgate” phrases, which he said he had culled form the addresses of 
the English bishops, in réference to the Church of Rome ; and justified his 
determination to oppose Ministers on all questions, without reference to their 
merits, to show his indignation at such legislation as this. Sir B. Hall would 
support the Bill, which he described as a struggle against religious domi- 
nation; and suggested that every person should have the power to prosecute 
under this measure. Mr. R. Palmef argued that the real principle of reli- 


gious liberty left the organization of each sect to be guided by its own religious 
conviction ; that the ie act, though seeming to him arrogant and pre- 
ie 


sumptuous, could not be held to be a violation of public law, nor insulting to 
the Queen ; and opposed the Bill as letting in a principle of persecution, as 
feeble, inefficient, uncalled-for, and obstructive of profitable legislation on 
other subjects. Sit. R. H. Inglis thought the Bill very inadequate to the 
Occasion and unworthy of the Durham letter; but wotild support it in default 
of something better. Sir R. Peel, in his maiden speech, said he would resist 
all interference with the merely spiritual doctrine and discipline of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and supported this Bill, though he regretted the 
alterations made in it, ro the ground that he was a friend to civil and re- 
ligious liberty. Mr. M‘Cullagh opposed the Bill, altered as it had been, and 
characterised it a8 a violation of the principle of private judgment, and as 
still containing the poison of intolerance ; he further contended that the 
omission of the second, third, and fourth clauses would leave the Bill as it 
was at first in respect to gifts and endowfhents, which would still be void. 
Mr. P. Wood supported the Bill, and Jaboured to show, in reply to Mr. R. 
Palmer, that the synodical introduction of the canon law would bring with 
it a vast accession of temporal power to the Pope ; seeing in the Bill, how- 
ever mutilated, an assertion that the assumption of titles by the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy was illegal, he would support it, trembling as he did 
for the religious liberties of the country. The debate was adjourned. | 
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Lorps.) The Passengers’ Act Amendment Bill was read a 
time and passed. Lord the second reading 
* of the registration of Assurances Bill, the object of which was to 
provide for a regular registry of all titles to estates and real property, with 
a view to sectiré and facilitate sales and transfers of the same. Lords Beau- 
mont, Brougham, and Cranworth, having addressed the House, the Bill was 
read a second time and referted to a Select Committee. 

(Commons.) After a conversation on the Ceylon motion, which the 
mover, Mt. Baillie, said he would not proceed with on the 25th inst., as 
he did not wish to stand in the way of other business; the adjourned debate 
on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was resumed by Mr. Moore, who argued that 
the circutnstances were not such as to jest or necessitate this Bill, which, 
if passed, would inflict a severe wound on the principles of religious liberty, 
Mr. Wigtam contended that Catholic countries had fallen into the rear in 
the race of civiliza:ion in consequence of the ecclesiastical system of the 
Catholic religion, and that every a's to extend that system to this 
country ought to be resisted. Mr. E. B Roche and Mr, H. D. Seymour 
having spoken against the measure, Mr. Goulburn said, the Bill before the 
House was no infringetnent of the Emancipation Act ; the aet of the Pope 
however he looked upon as an infringement of that compact, and an aggres- 
sion upon the laws of England and the authority of the crown. Although 
the Bill was inadequate to meet the whole case, he would nevertheless sup- 

rt it as constituting a protest against the papal aggression, Sir H. W 


arron looked upon the measure, i Cray as the commencement of another - 


coemity of disturbance in Ireland; Mr. Calvert advocated the Bill as neces- 
sary for self-defence. Mr. Charteris considered that the step taken by the 
Pope was rather a subject for the interposition of the Foreign Secretary, than 
for a legislative act ; if we had diplomatic relations with Rome the present 
difficulty could never have arisen ; and in place of legislation, recommended 
the passing of declaratory resolutions. The Sokcitor-General referring to 
the examples of Catholic countries, to show that in none of them wasit com- 
petent to the Pope to establish a hierarchy or carve out dioceses without the 
sanction of the state itself, argued @ fortior? that the proceeding was illegal 
in the United Kingdom ; he then contended thatthe suggestors of Papal 
rescripts wanted to introduce the Roman canon law and synodical action, 
both of which he asserted were hi bly dangerous, illustrating his assertion 
by the abnorinal appointment of Dt. Cu len to the arch-bishopric of Armagh, 
and by the as of the Synod of Thurles over which that prelate had 
presided. He then defended the extension of the measure to Ireland, and 
concluded by advocating the Bill as the mildest possible means of resisting 
papal and episcopal encroachment. Mr. Cardwell asked what the execu- 
tive were about while interhational laws were infringed and territorial aggres- 
sion accomplished as alleged by the Solicitor-General ; if synods and the 
canon law were so objectionable, how came it that the Bill contained no word 
to prohibit either? This measute was large enough to irritate, and not large 
enough to satisfy ; it would affront the Protestant spirit of the country and 
render the government of Ireland more difficult ; he would therefore vote 
against it. The debate was again adjourned. 
March (Commons) Mr. Sadlier’s resolution proposing to assimilate the 
18 Irish Tithe Rent Charge system to the English system based on 
* corn averages, was negatived by consent; Sir G. Grey having re- 
commended the thover to bring in a Bill on the subject, which could then be 
discussed with more advantage. Mr. Anstey’s motion on the claims of the 
Rajah of Sattara having fallen to the § round for want of a seconder, the 
adjourned debate was resumed by Mr. Blewitt, who regretted that Lord J. 
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Russell had falsified the promise of his by-gone career ; and contended that 
danger from the establishment of a Catholic Hierarchy was problematical, and 
the bill inefficient. Sir R. Lopes and Mr. Walter having spoken in support of 
the Bill and Mr. Anstey against it, Lord Ashley combatted the Pope’s right 
to establish any organization for spiritual development ; appealed to history to 
rove the almost miraculous elasticity of the Catholic Church in recovering 
rom depression and reconquering any country it might have lost ; it was this 
ambitious power the English people had now to repel, and their deep abhor- 
rence of this aggression he asserted would support them in resisting it to the 
death. Mr. Sidney Herbert said the reasons alleged for the abandonment 
of the second and third clauses were equally valid against the first; by 
declaring titles illegal, they would invalidate the ordination of priests, and 
render illegitimate the issue from such marriages as those pate might 
officiate at; the only ip aed limit to toleration was the period when the party 
tolerated might become dangerous, but the many bulwarks and safeguards of 
Protestantism vot all danger from Catholics at a distance. He further 
argued that the Bill was ostensibly directed against the Pope, but was really 
operative against English Catholics; it was proposed in order to satisfy 
popular feeling, which if passed it would deceive. Lord Palmerston argued 
that all churches had natural tendencies to encroachments, but in the Catho- 
lic Church these tendencies were more fully developed and rendered more 
dangerous because they acted from a foreign centre. Recent occurrences 
abroad abundantly testified to this danger. A legal remedy, not cannon 
balls, was the proper way to retort the papal bull. The present Bill was 
not a penal measure ; it was merely the complement of the Emancipation 
Act; and when it was prove he believed from experience that it would be 
obeyed both in England and Ireland. The debate was further adjdurned. 
March (Commons.) The second reading of Mr. Frewen’s Hops Bill 
19, was strenuously opposed by the members for Kent and Surrey, 
* and on a division was lost by 131 against 9. The second reading 
of Mr. W. Williams’s Sunday Trading Prevention Bill was agreed to, Mr. B. 
Wall having withdrawn his amendment for postponing the second reading 
for six months on the understanding that the measure be referred to a Select 
Committee, with power to take evidence. The Expenses of Prosecutions 
Bill, the Apprentices and Servants Bill, and the Vice-Chancellor Bill, seve- 
rally passed through Committee. 
March (Commons.) Lord Mahon moved an address to the Crown for 
90, the improvement of the system of granting passports to British 
* subjects, but withdrew his motion, Lord Palmerston 
saying that he might possibly adopt most of the suggestions thrown out. 
Mr. Newdegate then resumed the adjourned debate and directed attention 
to what he considered the arrogant invasion of the temporal and civil rights 
and institutions of the country in the establishment of the Roman Catholic 
Hierarcy 5 argued that it was contrary to the constitution for Cardinal Wise- 
man to be permitted to reside in this country ; noticed the increase of convents 
and monasteries, an inspection of which, he said, was imperatively called for ; 
and intimated that if the people should be disappointed in their expectation 
of legal protection they would take the law into their own hands. Mr. S. 
Knox, in contradiction of the assertion of Mr. Reynolds, said that the people 
of Ulster were indignant at the short-comings of this Bill. Dr. Power de- 
nounced the Bill as a persecuting measure. Mr.H. Drummond, in speaking 
strongly against the circumstances in which the Bill originated, caused great 
commotion in the House by addressing the Roman Catholic members and 
saying, * Your nunneries are either prisons or brothels, and you may take 
your choice ;” and subsequently by making allusion to the “‘ Virgin Mary’s 
Milk” among importations from Rome. On both occasions the Speaker 
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was appealed to, and declared the honourable member in order. Mr. 
Drummond then concluded his speech in support of the Bill, which however 
he considered unjust and uncalled-for towards Ireland, by recommending 
that a law should be passed to prohibit the residence of Cardinals in that 
country, and to extend the Mortmain Act to the protection of dying men. 
Sir J. Graham having rebuked Mr. Drummond for treating this as a religious 
and not asa political question, proceeded to admit that the language used by 
the Pope :and Cardihal Wiseman was offensive to the Protestant feeling 
of the country, but questioned whether legislation was the right mode of 
meeting the aggression ; and even granting this, whether this Bill was the pro- 
per scheme of legislation. The principal objections however were, first, that 
this Bill was the introduction of a penal enactment, and, secondly, a reversal 
of the policy adopted in 1829. With reference to the territorial titles of the 
Roman Catholic prelates, the right honourable baronet quoted Lord Claren- 
don’s letter, in which those titles had been distinctly recognised, and also a 
speech of Sir J. Romilly’s, in which it was said in terms that ‘the Pope 
might divide the country into bishoprics and archbishoprics.” Step by step, 
he feared, this measure would lead to the destruction not only of religious but 
of civil liberty, The Government by their Bill placed the legislature in this 
dilemma, that if the measure were cut down it would be contemptible ; if 
made effectual it would conduct to a penal code with all its horrors ; impo- 
tence would be disgraceful and vigour pregnant with danger—a danger, as 
regarded Ireland, of civil war. Lord J. Russell defended the general princi- 
te of the Bill, which he said fully came up to the sentiments expressed in 
is letter to the Bishop of Durham, The measure should be of the mildest 
character and err on the side of deficiency rather than of excess. He did 
not deny that other measures might be necessary if attempts were made to 
deprive the Irish of the benefits of the Government scheme of education. 
The debate was again adjourned. 
(Lorps.) Lord Brougham in moving the second reading of 

91, the County Courts Extension Bill gave an explanation of the de- 

* tails of the measure. The Lord Chancellor, Lords Cranworth and 
Abinger having expressed doubts as to the soundness of the policy of making 
these courts into courts of conciliation, as proposed by certain clauses of the 
Bill, the second reading was agreed to. 

(Commons.) The adjourned debate on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was 
resumed by Mr. B. Osborne, who opposed the measure, as did also Mr. C. 
Fortescue, Mr. Goold, Mr. W. J. Fox, and Mr. Roebuck. The Bill was 
supported by Mr. B. Cochrane, Mr. Child, Mr. Walpole, and the Attorney- 
General. The debate was further adjourned. 
(Lorps.) The Sale of Arsenic Regulation Bill having been 

24 read a third time and passed, the Earl of Desart moved for certain 

* returns showing the importation of wheat and flour into the United 
Kingdom, and in doing so called attention to the injury inflicted by free 
trade in,corn upon the millers. 
Grey, Lord Stanley, Lords Fitzwilliam and Malmesbury, was agreed to. 

Commons.) The adjourned debate having been resumed, Mr. W. Fagan 
opposed the Bill as an infringement of the Act of 1829 and as a violation 
of the principles of civil and religious liberty. Mr. Smythe opposed the Bill 
as an absurd measure against a sham aggression. Mr. M. Milnes supported 
the measure, which he characterised as a wise one, justified by facts, and 
called for by public opinion. Mr. Sadleir concluded an argumentative speech 
against the measure by declaring that he should resist the Bill as charged 
with mischief to unhappy Ireland. The otherspeakers in favour of the Bill were 
Mr. H. Berkeley and Mr. G. Berkeley. Sir J. Young, Mr. H. Grattan, Lord 
Castlereagh, and Mr. A.B. Hope opposed it. The debatewas again adjourned. 


The motion, after some remarks from Earl | 
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March (Commons.) Mr. Hobhouse, Mr.~Portal, Mr. J. O'Connell, 
95, Mr. 0. Lawless, and Mr. Scully, having spoken against the Ec- 
* — clesiastical Titles Bill, and Mr. Muntz in support of it; Mr. Hume 
tted to witness the retrograde policy of the ministry, who were about to 
undo the work of thirty years ; stated that no proof had been given that the 
Pope’s rescript was an aggression ; and that the establishment of the hierar- 
chy had been urgently demanded by the English Catholics themselves ; and 
concluded by saying that it was childish to adopt petulant measures against 
the introduction of a system which was merely a copy of one that has lon 
existed and been recognised in Ireland. Sir F. Thesiger having atgoed 
against the insufficiency of the measure, in which he said he detected a 
crooked and timid policy, came to the determination, notwithstanding that 
the Minister had pruned away the second and third clauses of the original 
Bill, to vote for the second reading chiefly with the view of getting the mea- 
sure largely strengthened in Committee. Mr. Gladstone concluded a long 
and able speech against the bill by protesting against the present miniature 
of a penal law which might be a nullity in practice, but was a persecution to 
conscience and feeling—against this retrograde step towards religious intole- 
rance, which it was disgraceful to attempt and impossible permanently to 
effect. Mr. Disraeli then addressed the House at considerable length, stat- 
ing his conviction that this measure was insufficient, but that he should vote 
for the second reading, in the hope that the Bill might be improved in 
Committee. After a brief reply from Sir G. Grey, who contended that the 
legislature was justified in interfering aud that the Government was well 
advised in constructing the Bill now offered for the adoption ofthe House, 
the second reading was carried by 438 to 95. . 
‘ March , (Lonvs.) Lord Lyndhurst called attention to the existence in 
' 97, this country of certain societies composed of foreigners who were 
* raising funds and endeavouring to disturb the peace of nations in 
alliance with England; and recommended the re-enactment of the Alien 
Act. Earl Grey said Government was aware of the existeace of these socie- 
ties ; but deprecated a new Alien Act, as the tranquillity of this country was 
not threatened. The report on the County Courts Extension Bill was then 
brought up, and their lordships adjourned. 

(Commoxs.) Viscount Jocelyn’s motion for a Committee of inquiry on 
the state of the existing steam communication between England, India, and 
Australia, was agreed to, the inquiry being extended to the steam communi- 
cation with China on the suggestion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Anderson called attention to the differential duties charged on British 
shipping in the ports of Spain, and moved on the plea of a just protection to 
our commerce that countervailing duties should be levied in English ports on 
goods imported or exported in Spanish vessels. After considerable discus- 
sion, during which Lord Palmerston stated that negotiations on the subject 
were pending between the two governments ahd were not unlikely to lead 
to a more liberal arrangement, the motion was ‘ejected by 98 against 53, 
Lord J. Russell, in moving for leave to bring in a Bill for the better admi- 
nistration of the Court of Chancery, proceeded to discuss certain projectsefor 
the reform of that court ; he then stated his intention to retain the present 
combination of the legal and political functions in the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor, but to give him the assistance of the Master of the Rolls and a 
common law judge ; the salary of the Lord Chancellor should be 10,000/. 
with a retiring pension of 5,000/. It was further intended to transfer to the 
crown the ecclesiastical patronage now vested in the Lord Chancellor, the 
Prime Minister of the day to be responsible for its disposal. After a variety 
of comments on the proposal by Mr. Stuart, Mr. R. Palmer, Mr. 8. Wort- 
ley, and Mr. Headlam, the Bill was read a first time. The report on the 
Appointment of a Vice-Chancellor Bill was received, Sir H. Willoughby’s 
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motion to reduce the retiring pension from 3,5003, to 3,000/, being negatived 
by 49 against 32. ' 

March (Commons.) New writs were ordered for Devonport, South- 

98 ampton, and Oxford city, in room of Sir J. Romilly, Sir A. Cock- 
* burn, and Mt. Page Wood, who had accepted respectively the 
offices of Master of the Rolls, Attorney-General, and Solicitor-General. Lord 
J. Russell, in stating the order of proceeding with the public business, 
announced that the Bill for the abolition of the Irish viee-royalty would not 
be introduced this segsion. The House was next occupied for a considerable 
time with the consideration of petitions respecting the St. Alban’s and Ayles- 
bury elections, the point mooted being that the Committee of selection had 
not given fourteen days’ clear notice of its intention to strike the Election 
Committee as requited by the Act of Parliament, After much debate a majority 
of 204 ovet 79 decided against the petitions. Ool, Dunne’s motion against 
abolishing the Royal Military Asylum at Kilmainham having been negatived 
by 137 against 105, the House went into Committee of Supply on the Army 
Estimates, On the first vote for 98,714 men, Mr. Hume moved a reduction 
of 5,000, which motion was negatived by 186 to 47. Another division took 
lace on Mr, Williams’s motion to report progress, which was defeated by 
68 to 29. Mr. Hume then renewed the notice to repoft progress, which 
) Lord Lyndhurst took ob he 
(Lorps, urst took objection to the origination in 
Meroh the House of Commons of the Court of Chancery Reform Bill 
* and of another Bill respecting the appellate jurisdiction of the 
House of Lotds, both uf which measures ought to have originated with their 
lordships, affecting as they did their lordships’ privileges. The noble and 
learned lord detailed his objections to the proposed measures, and especially 
to the proposition of transferring the ecclesiastical patronage of the Chancel- 
lor to the Prime Minister, and concluded by asking why the usual practice 
with respect to bills relating to the Court of Chancery had been departed 
ftom in this instance. The Lord Chancellor replied but did not answer, 
atid after some observations from Lords Brougham, Grey, and Redesuale, 
the matter dropped. 

(Commons.) The army estimates were voted in Committee and the reso- 
lutions reported to the House, which then read the Mutiny Bills, the Scotch 
Prisons Bill, and the Steam Navigation Bill, a second time, and the Appren- 
tices and Servants Bill a third time. 

. (Lonps.) Lord Torrington, in moving that ‘‘a message be 

Agee sent to tle House of Commons for a copy of the evidence and re- 

port of the Ceylon Committee,” entered into a detailed defence of 
his administratiéh and government of the island. Earl Grey eulogised the 
hoble lord’s administration of Ceylon, and appealed to the Duke of Welling- 
ton to attest the difieulty of ehecking abuses during the existence of courts- 
martial. The Duke, it @ very charactefistic ey explained how he had 
been aééustomed to act in reference to martial law, and protested loudly 
against beifig put in comparison in any way whatever with the noble lord 
(Tortington The motion was agreed to. 

(Commons.) The proceedings of certain foreign refugees in England 
was bretight ufidef the notice of the House by Mr. 8. Wortley. Leave was 
given to britig it 4 Bill to amend the Coalwhippers Act. The Mutiny Bills 
passed Comihittee, and the Irish Medical Charities Bill was read a second time. 
April (Commons.) The i Householders Bill passed Com- 

mittee with atwendments. Mr. Locke King moved and Mr. Hume 
; ~ seconded the second reading of the County Franchise Bill. A long 
discussion followed, during which it wae urged by several speakers favourable 
to the measure to abide by the promise Of un extension of teform made by 
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March- (Commons.) Mr. Hobhouse, Mr.~Portal, Mr. J. O'Connell, 
q5, Mr..O. Lawless, and Mr. Scully, having spoken against the Ec- 
* — clesiastical Titles Bill, and Mr. Muntz in support of it; Mr. Hume 
tted to witness the retrograde policy of the ministry, who were about to 
undo the work of thirty years ; stated that no proof had been given that the 
Pope’s rescript was an aggression ; and that the establishment of the hierar. 
chy had been urgently demanded by the English Catholics themselves ; and 
concluded by saying that it was childish to adopt petulant measures against 
the introduction of a system which was merely a copy of one that has lon 
existed and been recognised in Ireland. Sir F. Thesiger having argued 
against the insufficiency of the measure, in which he said he detected a 
crooked and timid policy, came to the determination, notwithstanding that 
the Minister had pruned away the second and third clauses of the original 
Bill, to vote for the second reading chiefly with the view of getting the mea- 
sure largely strengthened in Committee. Mr. Gladstone concluded a long 
and able speech against the Bill by os against the present miniature 
of a penal law which might be a nullity in practice, but was a persecution to 
conscience and feeling—against this retrograde step towards religious intole- 
rance, which it was disgraceful to attempt and impossible permanently to 
effect. Mr. Disraeli then addressed the House at considerable length, stat- 
ing his conviction that this measure was insufficient, but that he should vote 
for the second reading, in the hope that the Bill might be improved in 
Committee. After a brief reply from Sir G. Grey, who contended that the 
legislature was justified in interfering and that the Government was well 
advised in constructing the Bill now offered for the adoption f*the House, 
the second reading was carried by 438 to 95. 

(Lorps.) Lord Lyndhurst called attention to the existence in 
this country of certain societies composed of foreigners who were 
raising funds and endeavouring to disturb the peace of nations in 

alliance with England; and recommended the re-enactment of the Alien 
Act. Earl Grey said Government was aware of the existece of these socie- 
ties ; but deprecated a new Alien Act, as the tranquillity of this country was 
not threatened. The report on the County Courts Extension Bill was then 
brought up, and their lordships adjourned. 

(Commoxs.) Viscount Jocelyn’s motion for a Committee of inquiry on 
the state of the existing steam communication between England, India, and 
Australia, was agreed to, the inquiry being extended to the steam communi- 
cation with China on the suggestion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Anderson called attention to the differential duties charged on British 
shipping in the ports of Spain, and moved on the plea of a just protection to 
our commerce that countervailing duties should be levied in English ports on 
goods imported or exported in Spanish vessels. After considerable discus- 
sion, during which Lord Palmerston stated that negotiations on the subject 
were pending between the two governments and were not unlikely to lead 
to a more liberal arrangement, the motion was Téjected by 98 against 53. 
Lord J. Russell, in moving for leave to bring in a Bill for the better admi- 
nistration of the Court of Chancery, proceeded to discuss certain projects~for 
the reform of that court ; he then stated his intention to retain the present 
combination of the legal and political functions in the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor, but to give him the assistance of the Master of the Rolls and a 
common law judge ; the salary of the Lord Chancellor should be 10,0007. 
with a retiring pension of 5,0007. It was further intended to transfer to the 
crown the ecclesiastical patronage now vested in the Lord Chancellor, the 
Prime Minister of the day to be responsible for its disposal. After a variety 
of comments on the proposal by Mr. Stuart, Mr. R. Palmer, Mr. 8S. Wort- 
ley, and Mr. Headlam, the Bill was read a first time. The report on the 
Appointment of a Vice-Chancellor Bill was received, Sir H. Willoughby’s 
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motion to reduce the retiring pension from 3,500/, to 3,000/, being negatived 
by 49 against 32. 

(Commons.) New writs were ordered for Devonport, South- 
ampton, and Oxford city, in room of Sir J. Romilly, Sir A. Cock- 
burn, and Mr. Page Wood, who had accepted respectively the 

offices of Master of the Rolls, Attorney-General, and Solicitor-General. Lord 
J. Russell, in stating the order of preceeding with the public business, 
announced that the Bill for the abolition of the Irish viee-royalty would not 
be introduced this session. The House was next occupied for a considerable 
time with the consideration of petitions respecting the St. Alban’s and Ayles- 
bury elections, the point mooted being that the Committee of selection had 
not given fourteen days’ clear notice of its intention to strike the Election 
Committee as requited by the Act of Parliament, After mach debate a majority 
of 204 ovet 79 decided against the petitions. Col, Dunne’s motion against 
abolishing the Royal Military Asylum at Kilmainham having been negatived 
by 137 against 105, the House went into Committee of Supply on the Army 
Estimates. On the first vote for 98,714 men, Mr. Hume moved a reduction 
of 5,000, which motion was negatived by 186 to 47. Another division took 

lace on Mr. Williams’s motion to report progress, which was defeated by 

68 to 29. Mr. Hume then renewed the notice to report progress, which 
was agreed to. 

(Lorps.) Lord Lyndhurst took objection to the origination in 
the House of Commons of the Court of Chancery Reform Bill 
and of another Bill respecting the appellate jurisdiction of the 

House of Lotds, both of which measures ought to have originated with their 
lordships, affecting as they did their lordships’ privileges. The noble and 
learned lord detailed his objections to the proposed measures, and especially 
to the proposition of transferring the ecclesiastical patronage of the Chancel- 
lor to thé Prime Minister, and concluded by asking why the usual practice 
with respect to bills relating to the Court of Chancery had been departed 
ftom in this instance. The Lord Chancellor replied but did not answer, 
atid after some observations from Lords Brougham, Grey, and Redesuale, 
the matter dropped. 

(Commumt' Phe atmy estimates were voted in Committee and the reso- 
lutions reported to the House, which then read the Mutiny Bills, the Scotch 
Prisons Bill, and the Steam Navigation Bill, a second time, and the Appren- 
tices and Servants Bill a third time. 

‘ (Lorps.) Lord Torrington, in moving that ‘‘a message be 

sent to tlie House of Commons for a copy of the evidence and re- 

* — port of the Ceylon Committee,” entered into a detailed defence of 

his administratién and government of the island. Earl Grey eulogised the 

hoble lord’s administration of Ceylon, and appealed to the Duke of Welling- 

ton to attest the diffigulty of ¢hecking abuses during the existence of courts- 

martial. The Duke, in a very charactetistic na explained how he had 

been aééustomed to act in reference to martial law, and protested loudly 

against beiig put ii comparison in any way whatever with the noble lord 
(Tortington The motion was agreed to. 

(Commons.) The proceedings of certain foreign refugees in England 
was bretight undef the notice of the House by Mr. 8. Wortley. Leave was 
given to brig in 4 Bill to amend the Coalwhippers Act. The Mutiny Bills 
passed Comihittee, and the Irish Medical Charities Bill was read a second time. 

(Commons.) The Householders Bill passed Com- 
mittee with atwendments. Mr. Locke King moved and Mr. Hume 

; ~ séconded the second reading of the County Franchise Bill. A long 
discussion followed, during which it wae urged by several speakers favourable 
to the measure to abide by the promise Of an extension of teform made by 
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Lord J. Russell, who again said “that at the very commencement of the 
next session it would be desirable for Parliament to consider a measure for 
the extension of the franchise, and for amending certain defects which time 
had shown to exist in the Reform Act.” On a division there were for the 


‘second reading 83, against it 299. Mr. Locke’s Railway Audit Bill was 


read a second time. 


April (Lorps.) Lord Brougham moved the Committee on the County 
3, Courts Extension Bill, which was opposed by the Lord Chancellor, 
who moved that the Bill be considered in Committee this day six 
months. Lord Brougham warmly defended the Bill, which it was ulti- 
mately agreed to commit pro form, in order to introduce amendments. 

(Commons.) Mr. Anstey’s motion for a commission of inquiry into the 
operation of the laws touching the government of the territories under the 
administration of the East India Company, led to a long debate and was 
ultimately withdrawn. Lord J. Russell then moved the House into Com- 
mittee to consider the mode of administering the oath of abjuration to Jews ; 
the motion was, after considerable discussion, carried by 166to 98. A reso- 
lution was agreed to in Committee, and the House on resuming gave leave 
to bringin a Bill founded upon it to repeal the Jewish disabilities. The Designs 
Act Extension Bill was then committed, Mr. Arkwright’s motion to defer 
its consideration for six months having been negatived by 132 to 42. The 
“ha Agen to Sea Service Bill, the General Board of Health Bill, and the 
Insh Process and Practice Bill, were severally read a second time. The 
Mutiny Bills were read a third time and passed. | 

April (Commons.) In a Committee of Ways and Means the Chan- 

ri cellor of the Exchequer entered into the details of the revised Bud- 
* get, adhering to his former statement with regard to the income, 
expenditure, and estimated surplus of the year. The important modifications 
of the former budget are—1. The entire repeal of the window duty and the 
substitution of a uniform house duty of 9d. in the pound on old and new 
houses of above 207. rent, and of 6d. in the pound on houses used as shops, 
inns, taverns, and farm-houses ; 2. The onustiontion of the coffee duties and 
their reduction to a rate of 3d. per pound; 3. The reduction of one-half of 
the duties now charged on foreign timber, that is, from 20s. a load on sawn 
timber to 10s., and from 15s. a load on hewn timber to 7s. 6d. The amount 
yielded by the house duty he estimated at 700,000/., which deducted from 
the amount of the window duty would leave a remission of 1,150,000/. ; 
this, added to the proposed remission on coffee and timber amounting to 
400,0007., and to a further reduction of 350,000/. in the sugar duties in 
July next, would make a total remission of taxes during the present year of 
no less than 1,900,0007. The balance at the end of the current year would 
be some 900,000/., against which a hint was thrown out that the demands of 
the Kafir war would have to be reckoned. After a long desultory debate a 
general vote of supply was agreed to and the House resumed, when the 
Acts of Parliament Abbreviation Act Repeal Bill passed through Committee. 
April _( Lops.) The Mutiny Bills and the Apprentices and Servants 
Pre’ Bill were read a second time ; the Church Building Act Amend- 

* ment Bill a first time. 

(Commons.) On the motion for receiving the report of the Committee of 
Ways and Means,. Mr. Herries moved a resolution to the effect that the 
income-tax had been intended as a temporary measure, and that the renewa 
should now be limited to such an amount as might be necessary in the exist- 
ing state of the revenue to provide for the expenditure and for the mainte- 
nance of the public credit, long debate ensued, in which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Prinsep, Mr. F. Peel, Mr. T. Baring, Mr. J. Will- 
son, and Mr. Brooker, were the principal speakers, On a division the 
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amendment was negatived by 278 against 230. Mr. Hume gave notice of a 
motion for restricting the renewal of the income-tax to one year. The report 
was then brought up and agreed to. 

April ., (Lorps.) In Committee on the County Courts Extension Bill 

PT’ the Lord Chancellor repeated his objection to the clauses con- 

ferring equity jurisdiction on the judges of these courts. Lord 
Brougham defended the Bill, and quoted the authority of Lord Lyndhurst 
in favour of transferring a portion of the Master’s business to local judica- 
tures. Lords Cranworth and Campbell did not concur in the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s objections. The clause then passed. Considerable discussion took place 
on several of the remaining clauses, and those relating to courts of recon- 
cilement were struck out. 

(Commons.) The motion of Mr. Trelawney for a Select Committee on 
the law of church-rates was discussed and agreed to. Lord Ashley obtained 
leave to bring in a Bill to encourage the construction of lodging-houses for 
the working classes. Sir H. W. Barron’s motion for a Committee ‘‘on the 
state of Ireland, with a view to relieve the distress there existing,” next occu- 
pied the House, and after a long debate was negatived by 138 against 129. 

April ., (Commons.) The House met at noon and proceeded to discuss 

Dr’ the three metropolitan market Bills. Mr. B. Denison withdrew 

the Metropolitan Cattle Market Bill; and Sir J. Duke moved the 
second reading of the Smithfield Enlargement Bill, which was opposed by 
Mr. Christopher, who moved the second reading this day six months—a 
proposal which, after long discussion, was adopted by 246 against 124. 
The Smithfield Market Removal Bill then came on for the second reading, 
which, after a short debate, was carried by 230 against 65, and the Bill was 
ordered to be referred to a select Committee. 


“April (Lonns.) The Mutiny Bills were read a third time and 


as (Commons.) Considerable discussion took place in reference to 
the petition of one Edwards, who had been committed to prison by the St. 
Alban’s Election Committee for an alleged breach of privilege. Sir W. 
Molesworth then brought on his motion upon the colonial expenditure, which 
he showed to be excessive. In the year 1846-7 (since which time there 
were no complete returns) the total colonial military expenditure amounted to 
4,000,0007. He then reviewed the condition of the colonies in succession, 
stating what reductions ought to be made in each ; and argued that our 
military stations should be as few as possible, and selected so as to cost as 
little as possible, With a proper system of colonial government no troops 
ought to be maintained in them except for imperial purposes ; troops for 
local purposes ought to be paid by the colonies. Alluding to South Africa, 
he contended that the annexation of territory made on the termination of 
each war was merely sowing the seeds of another war ; for the present war 
in that country Sir H. Smith and Earl Grey by their maladministration were 
responsible ; the Cape of Good Hope was not worth the price that was paid 
for it. The honourable baronet concluded by moving two resolutions—one 
to relieve the country from the expenses he had denounced, and the other 
advocating the expediency of conferring ample powers of local self-govern- 
ment upon such of the colonies as were not military stations or convict set- 
tlements. Mr. Urquhart seconded the motion, which was opposed by Mr, 
Hawes, who moved the previous question. Mr, Adderley and Mr. Cobden 
spoke in favour of the motion, Mr. E. H. Stanley and Lord J. Russell against 
it. The debate was adjourned. 
April. (Lorps.) The County Courts Extension Bill was read a third 
Pm’ ‘time and passed. Lord Brougham then moved the second reading 
* of the Law of Evidence Amendment Bill, the object of which was 
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to allow all the parties to a suit to be examined as witnesses. The Lord 
Chancellor criticised the Bill at some length, but consented to the second 
reading with the view of amending it in Committee. Lords Campbell. and 
Cranworth having made a few remarks, the bill was read a second time. 

(Commons.) On the motion that the Speaker leave the chair for the 
House to go ints Committee upon the Assessed Taxes Act, Mr. Disraeli 
developed at great length his views on agricultural distress, and concluded 
by proposing as an amendment “that in any telief to be granted by the 
remission or adjustment of taxation, due fegard should be paid to the dis- 
tressed condition of the owners and occupiers of land in the United King- 
dom.” A long debate followed, during which Mt. Labouchere, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Alcock, Mr. J. Sandars, Mr. Bright, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Lord Norreys, Lord J. Russell, Mr. M. J. O’Connell opposed 
the amendment; and Mr. Stafford, Lord J. Manners, Mr, J. Reynoids, 
Mr. Miles, Sir R. Peel, Col. Sibthorp, Mt. Keogh, Sir T. Acland, Mr. J. 
O'Connell, and Mr. Grattan supported the amendment, which on a division 
was negatived by 263 against 250. The House then went into Committee, 
but almost immediately resumed and adjourted. 

(Lorps.) The Church Building Act having been read a 
second time, Lord Stanley presented a petition from British Guiana, 
praying for an alteration in the representative system of that colony. 
As Guiana was a crown colony, the noble lord hoped that Government 
would, as it had the power, give thé colonists the benefit of direct repre- 
sentation. Earl Grey in his reply inclined rather to the improvement of 
the existing system than to substitute an untried scheme. After some fur- 
ther discussion their lordships adjourned to May J. 

(Commons.) Mr. E. Ellice reported from the St. Alban’s Election Com- 
mittee that Mr. Jacob Bell, the sitting member, had been duly elected ; 
and gave notice of a motion for a commission of inquiry into the cus- 
tomary gross corruption practised in that borough. The case of Edwards, 
who had been taken into custody fur keeping out of the way witnesses who 
it was said could prove bribety on the part of the agetits of Mr. Jacob Bell 
at the late election for St. Albans, occupied the House for a considerable 
time; an adjournment of the discussion was catried by 108 to 87. The 
House theh went into Committee, and agteed to resolutions for carrying out 
the proposals of the Chancellor of the Exchequer with respect to a house 
duty, the equalisation of the coffee duties, and the reduction of the timber 
duties. The House subsequently went into Committee on the army esti- 
mates of the non-effective services. On resuming, the Expenses of Prosecu- 
tions Bill was read a third time and passed ; the Stamp Duties Assimilation 
Bill and Exchequer Bills Bill passed Committee; and the Sale of Arsenic 
Regulation Hill was read a second time. 

rit (Commons.) The case of Edwards was again debated, and he 

sf was committed to Newgate. Mr. Adderley moved an address to 

* the crown for the appuintment of commissioners to proceed to South 

Africa and report on the best mode of adjusting the relation between Great 

Britain and the Kafir tribes. Lord J. Russell moved as an amendment the 

appointment of a select Committee to inquire into the relations between 

Great Britain and the Kafir and other tribes in South Africa, A long debate 

followed, after which Mr. Adderley’s motion was lost by 129 against 59, and 

the amendment carried by 128 against 60. The House then adjourned till 
the 28th inst, 

April (Commons.) The Income Tax Bill was read a second time 

9g, after ashort debate. The Stamp Duties Assimilation, the Exche- 

* quer Bills, and the Indemnity Bills, were read a third time and 
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April (Commons) Sir G. Grey obtained leave to bring in a bill for 
59 the better supply of water to the metropolia. Mr. Ewart then pro- 
ceeded to move the extension to the colonies of the mitigation in 
the law with respect to capital punishment, when the House was counted 
out. 
Aprit . (Commons.) Lord J, Russell moved an address to the crown 
40 to issue a royal proclamation with a reward for the discovery, 
* apprehension, and detention of certain persona who had hitherto 
eluded the service of the Speaker’s warrant in order to avoid giving evidence 
before the St, Alban’s Election Committee. The Welsh Highways Bill 
then passed Committee; the Lodging House Bill was read a second time. 
The second reading of the Farm Buildings Bull, the object of which was to 
authorise the charging of estates with loans for the repair and erection of 
farm buildings, was carried by 66 to 25, Mr. Anstey moved that the 
Sunday Trading Prevention Bill, which stood for Committee, should be 
considered this day six months. The debate on this motion was adjourned. 
Ma (Commons.) On the order of the day for the second reading 
1 Y of the Jewish Oath of Abjuration Bill, Mr. Newdegate moved the 
* second reading this day six months. Mr. Roebuck, the Solicitor- 
General, Mr, J. A. Smith, Mr. Anstey, and Lord J. Russell, opposed the 
amendment ; Mr. Wigram, Sir R. Inglis, Mr. Goulburn, and Col. Sibthorp, 
supported it, On a division the second reading was cartied by 202 against 
177. The Irish Civil Bills Bill was then read a second time and referred 
to a select Committee, . 
Ma (Commons.) After a short conversation on the subject of the 
a4 diocesan synod contemplated by the Bishop of Exeter, and after 
some remarks from Mr. W. Williams respecting the extension of 
the ineome-tax to Ireland, the House went into Committee on the Income 
Tax Bill. Mr. Hume’s motion that the tax as at present imposed should 
be renewed for one year only, led toa long debate and was carried against 
Ministers by 244 to 230, The result was hailed with tremendous cheering. 
M (Comuons.) In Committee on the Income Tax Bill, Lord J. 
“Y Russell accepted the decision of the House on Mr. Hume’s motion, 
and would coincide in appointing a Committee to investigate the 
whole subject. ‘The Bill then passed Committee and the House resumed. 
On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, Lord J. Russell and 
Lord Palmerston detailed the reductions about to be made in official and 
diplomatic salaries in accordance with the recommendations of the select 
Committee on the subject. The House subsequently went into Committee 
of Supply for the naval service, but no vote was passed. : 
Ma (Commons.) Mr. G. Berkeley’s motion for a Committee of 
Pil the House on agricultural burdens was withdrawn after discussion. 
Lord Naas's motion for the House gaing into Committee to consi- 
der the present mode of levying the duty on home-made spirits in bond, was 
opposed by Ministers, and gave rise to a spirited debate. On a division 
there were 159 for the motion and 159 against it; the Speaker then gave 
his casting vote in favour of the mation. Mr. Roebuck upon this put it to 
Lord J. Russell whether after this fourth defeat it was wise, or politic, or 
consistent with a regard for his own personal character, to retain office. Lord 
J. Russell, in reply, declined the advice of Mr. Roebuck to resign office, 
and would take care of his personal character himself. The House then 
went into Committee on the Spirit Duties, but resumed without passing a 
resolution. Mr. E. Elliee obtained leave to bring in a Bill for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to inquire into the existence of bribery in the borough 
of St. Alban’s, Mr. Cobden’s amendment to include the Falkirk burghs in 
the inquiry being withdrawn. 
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Ma (Commons.) A long discussion tok place or the motion for going 

+ Y into Committee on Mr. Locke’s Railway Audit Bill, which motion 

* however on a division was carried by 72 against 49. The clauses of 
the Bill up to eight were then discussed in Committee and passed. The Welsh 
Highways Bill was reported and the Lodging-house Bill committed pro formd. 

Va (Lorps.) The Administration of Criminal Justice Bill, the 

‘ed Prevention of Offences Bill, and the Registration of Assurances 

* Bill, were referred to a Select Committee on the motion of Lord 

Campbeil. A resolution moved by Lord Redesdale respecting the mode of 

managing conferences between the two Houses of Parliament was agreed to. 
The other Bills on the table were forwarded a stage. 

-(Commons.) Mr. Cayley’s motion for leave to bring in a Bill to repeal 
the Malt Tax was discussed at great length, Ministers opposing it on 
the score of Finance. ‘The motion was negatived by 258 against 122. 
Mr. Cowan obtained leave to bring in a Bill to regulate admission to the 
secular chairs in the Scotch Universities. Mr. Hume’s motion for the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the present mode of assessing 
and collecting the Income Tax was agreed to after some discussion. The Select 
Committee on therelation of the Caffre Tribes with Great Britain wasappointed. 

Ma (Lorps.) Lord Lyttleton in presenting two petitions from the 

9 Y Inhabitants of Van Diemen’s Land against the transportation of 

* Criminals to the Australian Colonies originated an interesting 

conversation on Convict Discipline; the principal speakers being the Arch- 

bishop of Dublin, Earl Grey, the Bishop of Oxford, Lord Monteagle, the 
Duke of Argyll, and Lord Wodehouse. 

(Commons.) On the motion for going into Committee on the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Bill, Mr. Urquhart moved as an amendment that the recent act 
of the Pope in dividing England into dioceses was encouraged by the decla- 
rations of the Government, and that the publication of Lord J. Russell’s 
letter to the Bishop of Durham wounded the feelings of many of her Majesty’s 
subjects and raised in others large ae of legislative remedies, which 
have been disappointed by the Bill before the House. A long and stormy de- 
bate followed, after which the amendment was negatived by 280 against 201. 

(Lorvs.) The Earl of Glengall, in presenting a petition from 
the Tipperary Grand Jury, originated a discussion on the protection 
of home-made against foreign flour. The Church Buildings Act 
Amendment Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

(Commons.) On the order of the day that the Speaker leave the chair for the 
House to go into Committee on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, Mr. Moore 
raised an objection on a point of form, namely that the Bill, relating as it did 
to religion, ought, in compliance with the standing order, to have been first 
considered and agreed to in a Committee of the whole House. After some 
discussion the Speaker decided that a Committee of the whole House was 
not necessary in originating a Bill unless it related “ to the spiritualities of 
religion.” Mr. M. Gibson and Mr. Grattan having addressed the House, 
Mr. Reynolds moved the adjournment of the debate, which after further dis- 
cussion on the point of form, was negatived by 179 to 53. Mr. Lawless 
renewed the motion for adjournment, which was again negatived by 145 to 
36. Another desultory discussion followed, in which Mr. M. J. O’Con- 
nell, Mr. Urquhart, Mr. Keogh, Lord J. Russell, and Mr. Bright, addressed 
the House. Mr. Scully then moved the adjournment of the debate ; this 
was negatived by 365 to 54, but the motion for adjournment being renewed, 
Lord J. Russell gave way, and the motion was agreed to. The Income ‘lax 
Bill was then read a third time and passed. 

Ma (Commons.) The Charitable Institution Notices Bill and Mr. 
1 rf Spooner’s Landlord and Tenant Bill were read asecond time. The 
* next business that occupied the House was Mr, Lacy’s, motio 
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sr the second reading of a Bill to prevent the forcible detention of females 


in religious houses ; the means proposed to effect the object in -view being’ 


registration of the houses and visitation by magistrates of quarter sessions. 
The motion, which was opposed by Government on the ground that the 
mover had failed to prove a single instance of forcible detention, was 
rejected, after a long debate, by 123 against 91. 
Ma (Lorps.) The Lord Chancellor, in reply to Lord Lyndhurst, 
Td explained the cause of delay in introducing the Bill for Chancery 
reform. 

(Commons.) Another long debate on the motion for going into Committee 
on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and another adjournment. The Irish 
Bridges, the Common Lodging-houses, the St. Alban’s Bribery Commission, 
and the Enfranchisement of Copyholds (No. 2) Bills, were read a second 
time ; the Small Tenements Ratmg Act Amendment Bill a third time and 
passed ; and the Lodging-houses Bill and Apprentices to Sea-service Bill 
passed Committee. 

Ma (Lorps.) An interesting conversation on the subject of the 

Y proposed railway from Halifax to Quebec and Toronto was origin- 
ated by Lord Stanley in moving for copies of the proceedings of 
the New Brunswick Legislature on the subject, which motion was agreed to. 

‘(Commons.) The order of the day for going into Committee on the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was carried by 116 against 35. The House 
accordingly having gone into Committee, on the motion that the preamble 
be postponed, Mr. Keogh moved that it be taken first. A discussion of 
considerable length followed, during which Mr. D’Israeli made several 
objections to the Bill, and professed his readiness to support any amendment 
that would render the measure more stringent. Lord J. Russell having 
signified the views of Government with regard to the pro amendments, 
consented to have the Bill committed pro forma, in order that it might be 
reprinted in the form to which Government intended to adhere. The House 
then read a second time the Coal Whippers Bill. 

Ma (Lorps.) The Income Tax Bill was read a second time after 

Y adebate, in which the Marquess of Lansdowne, Lords Stanley, 
Berners, Monteagle, and Grey took part. 

(Commons.) In Committee on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, Mr. Rey- 
nolds moved that the Chairman report progress, observing that the Bill as 
now printed was a new Bill, and that time should be given for considering 
its provisions. .The Earl of Arundel and Surrey having seconded the 
motion, a long debate followed, after which Mr. Reynolds’s motion was re- 
jected by 262 against 46. The Attorney-General then, at the request of Mr. 

buck and Mr. Gladstone, proceeded to explain the legal effects of the 
Bill, about which different opinions had been expressed by legal members of 
the Committee. Finally, after several motions for reporting progress, 
Ministers assented to the Chairman leaving the chair. The Hainault Forest 
Disafforesting Bill, the Sale of Arsenic Regulation Bill, and the Appointment 
to Offices Bill, passed Committee ; the Liverpool Gunpowder Stores Bill was 
read asecond time; and a new Bill was brought in by Lord Seymour to 
extinguish the right of the Crown to Deer in the New Forest. 

May | (Lorvs.) In reply to Lord Wharncliffe, Earl Grey gave some 

y explanation regarding the appointment of two assistant commis- 
sioners to aid Sir H. Smith in the settlement of matters between 
the colonists and natives at the Cape of Good Hope. The report of the 
Select Committee on the Registration of Assurances Bill was brought up by 
Lord Campbell ; and the Income Tax Bill passed through committee. 

(Commons.) After a short discussion about the new ride proposed to be 


made through Kensington Gardens, Sir W. Molesworth developed at great 
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length and with great lucidity his views on the subject of the discontinuance 
of transpertation to Van Diemen’s Land, ahd concluded by moving an 
address to the Crown to effect that object. Sir G. Grey having spoken in 
Opposition to the motion, Mr. Anstey rose to speak and the House was 
counted out, 

Ma (Lorps.) The Income Tax Bill was read a third time and 

rd passed ; and the Episcopal and Capitular Estates Bill was read a 
* second time after a diseussion and a division of 46 contents and 
28 non-contents. 

(Commons.) Mr. Ewart moved a resolution for the extension to Scot- 
land and the Colonies of the mitigations lately made in the laws relating to 
capital punishment in England. The motion was withdrawn after a short 
debate, Mr, W.J. Foxthen moved a resolution “ to promote the education 
of the people of England and Wales by the establishment of free schools 
for secular instruction only, supported by local rates and managed by com- 
mittees elected by the ratepayers.” ‘The motion was sypported by Mr, 
Hume, Col, Thompson, Mr, Trelawny, Mr. M, Gibson, Mr, Adderley, and 
Mr, Cobden, The opposition to the motion was founded chiefly on account 
of the exclusion of religious instruction contemplated by its promoters, and 
was made by Sir, G, ve Mr, Hope, Mr, W, Patten, Mr, Wigram, the 
Solicitor-General, Sir R. Inglis, Mr. S. Herbert, and Mr, Heyworth, The 
motion was negatived by 139to 41. Mr. Hodge's motion to reduce the 
duty on hops to Id, per |b. was negatived by 88 against 27, 

May ,, (Lanns.) A rather warm conversation took place between Lard 

93, Campbell, Lord Beaumont, and the Lord Chancellor, on the pre- 

* sentation of a petition by the latter against the Registration of 

Assurances Bill, A discussion originated by the Bishop of Oxford on the 

alterations made in the arrangement of Pentonville Prison occupied their 
lordships the rest of the evening. . 

(Commons.) In Committee on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, Mr. Dun- 
combe moved the postponement of the first clause till the brief was produced 
upon which the enactment was founded. The motion, after a9 warm discus- 
sion between the Solicitor-General, Mr. Roebuck, the Attorney-General, 
Mr. Walpole, Mr. Keogh, and Mr. Reynolds, was negatived by 221 against 
49. Sir F. Thesiger then moved an amendment with the object of declaring 
all briefs, besides that of Sept. 29, 1850, illegal. This, after another debate, 
was withdrawn. Au amendment, moved by the Earl of Arundel and Surrey 
to prevent the enactment from treachiag on the spiritual functions of the 
Catholic bishops, was negatived by 316 to 61. A similar one, proposed by 
Mr. Sadleir, was rejeeted by 315 to 57. The House then resumed, and the 
Sale of Arsenic Regulation Bill was read a third time and passed. 

Ma (Lerps.) Certain papers relating to the Punjab prize money 

age were ordered on the motion of the Earl of Ellenborough, and the 
* Scotch Salmon Fisheries Bill was read a second time on the motion 
of the Duke of Argyll. 

(Commons.) Mr. More O’Ferrall, late Governor of Malta, took his seat 
for the county of Longford, In Committee on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill 
various amendments on the first clause were discussed and rejected by large 
majorities. On the motion of Mr. Reynolds, the chairman reported 

1ogress. 
. * (Commons.) Mr. Baillie moved a series of resolutions condem- 
“Y  natory of the administration of Ceylon by Lord Torrington. The 
debate on this subject was adjourned. 

M (Commons,) ‘The second reading of the Coroners Bill, moved 

. 98° by Lord Vane, was postponed for a month. In Committee on the 
* Railway Accounts Audit Bil}, Mr. Packe’s motion, that the chait- 
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man leave the chair, was carried by 62 against 56. The Bill was conse- 
quently lost. 
Ma (Commons.) The adjourned debate on the affairs of Ceylon 
99° was resumed, and occupied the House to a late hour. On a divi- 
* sion, Mr. Baillie’s resolution, which was regarded by Ministers as 
an expression of want of confidence, was negatived by 282 against 202. 
Ma (Lorps.) The Administration of Criminal Justice Improve- 
Y ment Bill and the Prevention of Offences Bill were read a third 
time and passed on the motion of Lord Campbell. 
June .,{ComMons.) In Committee on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 
1, Mr. Keogh moved the addition of a proviso to the first clause to 
prevent criminal proceedings being taken without the consent of 
the Attorney-General. The proviso was withdrawn on the suggestion of 
Mr. Walpole in order that it might be proposed when the discussion of the 
second clause came on. On the question that clause 1 stand part of the 
Bill, Sir J. Graham called attention to the import of the clause, the ambi- 
guity of which alarmed him. This clause, which had been borrowed from 
Mr. Walpole, would, he believed, be fatal to the peace of Ireland, as it 
declared all papal rescripts illegal, thereby rendering void everything that 
proceeded from the exercise of their spiritual functions by the Roman 
Catholic bishops, ordination, collation, and all acts of the priesthood, mar- 
riage included. The right honourable baronet concluded by entering his 
solemn protest against the clause. A long debate followed, after which the 
clause was retained by 244 against 62, The House then resumed, and the 
Irish Bridges Bill was read a third time; the Irish Fee Farm Rents, Court 
of Chancery Regulation Act Amendment, and the Colonial Property Quali- 
fication Bills were read a second time. 


Ju (Lorps.) After a conversation between Lord Lyndhurst, the 
ried Lord Chancellor, and Lord Brougham on Chancery reform, Lord 


Wharncliffe moved for certain returns relating to internal improve- 
ments in India, which were ordered. 

(Commons.) Mr. Hume’s motion to nominate the Select Committee on 
the income tax produced a debate of some length, which ended in the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Hume himself being carried by 193 against 94, Further pro- 
‘ceeding with the nominations was deferred, and the House went into Com- 
mittee on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, when Mr. Walpole moved an 
amendment to the second clause, which, after considerable discussion, was 
withdrawn. Mr. M‘Cullagh then moved an amendment to exempt from the 
operation of the second clause (against the assumption of territorial titles) 
persons who have been recognised as Roman Catholic archbishops, bishops, 
or deacons, by the superior courts in Ireland. After an angry debate the 
motion was defeated by 291 against 45. Another amendment, moved by 
Mr. Moore, was negatived by 240 against 36. On the motion of Mr. Rey- 
nolds the Chairman then reported progress. The Scotch Prisons Bill passed 
Committee. 


J. (Lorps.) The India Marriages Bill passed through Com- 

3. mittee. On the motion of Lord Brougham the County Courts 

* Extension (No. 2) Bill, the object of which was stated to be to 

give to these courts the same jurisdiction in bankruptcy cases as they now 

had in matters of insolvency, was read a second time. The Duchy of Lan- 

caster Bill and the Church Building Acts Amendment Bill were read a 
third time and passed on the motion of the Earl of Carlisle. ; 

Ji (Commons.) Lord Melgund’s motion for the second reading of 

une the Scotch School Establishment Bill—the object of which was 

* stated to be “ to provide a system of education limited to secular 

subjects, supported by local taxation, and subjected to local — 
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gave rise to an interesting debate, and was negatived by 137 against 124. 
The County Courts Extension Bill passed Committee. 
.—— (Commons.) The second reading of the Metropolis Water-works 
5, Bill was carried by 95 against 79, who voted for the second read- 
* ing this day six months as proposed by Mr. Moffat. Mr. T. 
Baring then moved a resolution condemnatory of the excise regulations, 
whereby dealers are allowed to mix chicory with coffee. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer believed the mixture to be wholesome and defended the 
regulations impugned, After some further debate the resolution was nega- 
tived by 94 to 89, Col. Sibthorp then brought in a Bill to put down barrel- 
organs and advertising vans in the streets of London. 
Sous (Lorps.) A discussion took place between the Duke of Argyll 
6, 2nd Lord Grey respecting the law of marriage in Australia, after 
* which their lordships adjourned for the Whitsun holidays. 
(Commons.) A debate on the nomination of the Income-Tax Com- 
mittee proceeded for some time and was ultimately postponed. The 
House then went into Committee on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, when 
several amendments proposed for the purpose of making the second clause 
more stringent were rejected by large majorities, with the exception of 
one amendment brought forward by Sir H. Willoughby against the procur- 
ing and publishing of future bulls, which was negatived by only 134 against 
129. During the debate on Sir F, Thesiger’s amendment to allow an 
action to be brought for the recovery of the penalty under the Bill “ by any 
person with the consent of the Attorney-General,” an angry personal debate 


-took place between Admiral Berkeley and Mr, Reynolds. The amendment 


was rejected by 166 to 130. Progress was then reported, and the House 
having again gone into Committee upon Home-made Spirits in bond, Lord 
Naas's resolutions were agreed to, the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s motion 


-that the chairman leave the chair having been negatived by 140 against 123. 


The Lodging-houses and Common Lodging-houses Bills were then com- 
mitted, and the House adjourned for the Whitsun holidays. 
June .. (Commoys.) On the motion for going into Committee of 
12, Supply Mr. Anstey moved an amendment condemning Sir W. 
‘Denison, governor of Van Diemen’s Land, for his treatment of 
Messrs, O’Donohue, Dogherty, and M‘Manus. The amendment was 
seconded by Mr. Hume, opposed by Sir G. Grey, and after a short discus- 
sion negatived by consent. The House then went into Committee of 
Supply on the Naval Estimates, and several sums were voted. 
June _. (Commons.) Onthe motion of Lord J. Russell, it was agreed 
13, that from July 1, orders of the day should have precedence of notices 
* of motion on Thursday. Lord J. Russell then moved for leave 
to bring ina Bill to improve the administration of justice in the Court of 
Chancery and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The main 
object of the Bill was the appointment of two Judges of Appeal, who should 
sit to decide all causes brought before them during the absence of the Lord 
Chancellor from his own court; that when the Lord Chancellor was attend- 
ing the House of Lords one of these new judges should sit for him in the 
Court of Chancery, so that the business might go on uninterruptedly ; that 
the two new judges should be Privy Councillors; and that three judges 
should form a quorum of the Judicial Committee. The motion was well re- 
ceived by the House, and after a desultory discussion, in which Mr. Stuart, 
Mr. Bethel, Mr. Walpole, Mr. R. Palmer, and the Solicitor-General, were 
the principal speakers, was agreed to. Sir L. O’Brien then moved for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the causes of the dismissal of the guardians 
ofthe Ennistymon Union. This motion was opposed by Sir W. Somerville 
as involving a censure on the Poor Law Commissioners, and negatived. 
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The House then went into Committee of Supply, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved a vote of 300,000/. to defray the expense of the Caffre 
war. <A long debate on South African politics followed, in which the 
speakers were Mr. Adderley, Lord J. Russell, (who gave a qualified pledge 
of the early introduction of representative government at the Cape,) Mr. 
Hume, Mr. Hawes, Mr. Bright, Mr. Labouchere, Load Naas, and Mr. 
Wakley. The vote was then agreed to, and the House having resumed, the 
Income Tax Committee was nominated. The Metropolis Police Bill was 
thrown out upon the second reading. The other Bills on the table were 
advanced a stage and several new Bills were brought in. 

Jius (Commons.) The Customs Bill and the Inhabited Houses Bill 

16, having been read a second time, the House went intoa Committee 

* of Supply on the Civil Services Estimates. On the vote of 23,2397. 
for Public Buildings in Ireland, Mr. Spooner moved to reduce the sum by 
1,236. proposed for the Royal College of St. Patrick, Maynooth. A debate 
followed, after which the vote as proposed was narrowly carried by 121 against 
119. The Irish Court of Chancery Regulation Act Amendment Bill and 
the Irish Fee Farm Rents Bill were severally committed. The third read- 
ing of the Acts of Parliament Abbreviation Act Repeal Bill, proposed by 
Mr. J. Stuart, was opposed by the Attorney-General, and negatived by 66 
against 12. 

June  (Lorps.) Lord Stanley in presenting a petition from Liverpool 

17 complaining of the evils that accrued from the repeal of the Navi- 
‘gation Laws, contended, in a speech of considerable length, that 
though there had been an increase in the foreign trade of the country, the 
advantages from that increase were in favour not of the British merchant but of 
foreigners. Earl Granville defended the course of legislation followed by the 
Government on this subject. Lord Hardwicke followed, presenting several 
petitions complaining of the repeal of the Navigation Laws, and dwelt at 
some length on the decay of the shipping interest. Earl Grey defended the 
ministerial policy ; and after a few remarks from Lord Colchester the 
petition was ordered to lie on the table. 

(Commons.) The St. Alban’s Bribery Commission Bill and the Pre- 
vention of Offences Bill passed Committee. Mr. Spooner’s motion for 
the discharge of Edwards now confined in Newgate (see ante, April 14 
and 15) was negatived by 133 against 4. Mr. Bass’s motion to repeal half 
the Malt Tax in Oct. 1852, was opposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and negatived by 76 against 31. Mr. Cobden then moved an address to 
the crown praying her Majesty to direct the Foreign Secretary to enter into 
communication with the French Government to promote a mutual reduction 
of armaments. Lord Palmerston was ready to subscribe to Mr. Cobden’s 
views on this subject ; but objected to the motion, because it aimed at diveste 
ing this country of her means of defence without waiting till other coun- 
tries had placed themselves in a similar position. Considerable discussion 
followed, after which the motion was withdrawn, Government “ concurring 
in the principle and object of the motion,” not pledged however to ente 
into negotiations on the subject, but free to take their own course of proceed- 
ing. Mr. Hume’s motion for abolishing the monopoly of the Queen’s printer 
in printing Bibles, &c., was negatived. 

Taos (Commons. ) A new writ was issued for the election of a mem 

13. ber for Bath in room of Lord Ashley, now Earl of Shaftesbury 

The adjourned debate on the motion for going into Committee ‘of 
Mr. W. Williams’s Sunday Trading Prevention Bill was resumed, and after 
considerable discussion the Bill was rejected by 77 against 42. The Land- 
lord and Tenant Biit was next coasiaered ia Cammittee ; after which the 
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report of the Committee of Supply was agreed to, and the Irish Fee Farm 
Rents Bill read a third time and passed. ° 
oo (Lorps.) Aftera conversation on the Registration of Assurances 
19 Bill between Lords Brougham and Campbell, several Bills were 
* forwarded a stage. 

(Commons.) Inthe morning sitting Sir James Duke’s motion for the 
postponement of the Committee on the Smithfield Market Removal Bill 
for six months was negatived by 64 against 26, and the Bill was par- 
tially considered in Committee. In the evening sitting, Mr. Heywood 
moved a resolution that the House go into Committee to consider the religi- 
ous tests imposed as a qualification for any civil corporate privilege in the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin. The debate on this motion 
was stopped by the House being counted out. © : 

"Tune _ (Commons.) A new writ was issued for the election of a 
20 member for Greenwich, in room of the late Mr. Barnard. In 
—» “"* committee on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, Mr. Monsell’s proviso 
to declare the free action of the Catholic Church in spiritual matters was 
negatived by 160 to 42, and the second clause was carried by 150 against 
35. Mr. S. Crawford moved an addition to the third clause, which addi- 
tion was rejected by 118 against 33. The third and last clause having then 
been agreed to without division, Mr. S. Crawford moved a new clause to 
exempt Ireland from the operation of the Bill. The debate that followed 
ended in the rejection of the motion by 255 against 60. A long clause 
moved by Sir R. Inglis ignoring all ecclesiastical dignities in the Church of 
Rome in this country, unless persons invested with such dignities have the 
Queen’s license for the same, was negatived by 166 against 121. The Chair- 
man then reported progress ; and the Board of Health Bill passed Committee. 
The reports on the Prevention of Offences Bill was next considered ; after 
which the resolution of the Committee on Home Made Spirits in bond was 
received, and a Bill ordered to be broughtin. Mr. Labouchere brought in 
a Bill to amend the Merchant Seamen’s Fund Acts, 
* Fane (Lorps.) Lord Lyndhurst brought before the House a question 
93, of privilege involved in the Chancery Reform Bill = by 
- -“"* Lord J. Russell. After some discussion between the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Stanley, the Duke of Richmond, the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
and Lord Brougham, it was resolved to refer the matter to the Committee 
of Privileges. The report on the Registration of Assurances Bill was 
brought up and agreed to. 

(Commons. ) In Committee on the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, Mr. Wal- 
pole moved several amendments on the preamble which were negatived 
by small majorities ; the preamble itself was carried by 200 against 39, and 
the Bill was ordered to be reported. The Jews’ Disabilities Bill then passed 
Committee, after several strong protests against the measure, but without di- 
vision. The Court of Chancery Reform Bill was read a second time. 
Some discussion followed relating to the government of the Cape of Good © 
Hope between Mr. Hume and Lord J. Russell on the report of the Com- 
mittee of Supply, which was agreed to. The Smithfield Market Removal 
Bill, as amended in Committee, was agreed to. The Irish Civil Bills Bill 
made some way in Committee, and the Irish Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Bill was read a second time. The Lodging Houses Bill was read a third 
time and passed. 

—o (Lorps.) Lord Ellenborough brought before their lordships the 


94. case of the eminent Indian merchant, Jotee Persaud, who had 

* been recently prosecuted by the Government and acquitted of the 
charges brought against him. The noble lord concluded by moving for 
papers connected with the case, which after a speech from Lord Broughton 
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in defence of the Government were ordered. On the motion of Lord 
Campbell the Registration of Assurances Bill was then read a third time and 
assed. 
. (Commons.) The Prevention of Offences Bill having been read a third 
time was passed. Mr. Hume moved the third reading of the Smith- 
field Market Removal Bill this day six months. After a debate the third 
reading was carried by 81 against 32, and the Bill passed. On the order 
of the day for the second reading of the Church Building Acts Amendment 
Bill, a long debate arose, which was adjourned., Mr. M. Gibson then moved 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the warehousing and bonding system 
in Manchester, which was opposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
on a division negatived by 65to 50. Mr. Frewen’s motion for extending 
the jurisdiction of the Central Criminal Court to the whole of the Home 
Circuit, was negatived without division. Mr. Herbert’s motion for the 
relief of the defrauded depositors in the Rochdale, Scarborough, Tralee, 
and Killarney Savings’ Banks led to considerable discussion, and was nega- 
tived by 63 to 56. 
Fis (Commons.) Mr. Cowan moved the second reading of th 
Scotch Universities Bill, the object of which was to abolish the 
enforcement of certain tests upon persons appointed to lay pro- 
fessional chairs. Mr. Lockhart moved the second reading this day six 
months, which motion was ultimately carried by 66 against 65. The second 
reading of the Encumbered Estates Leasing Bill was deferred for six months, 
on the motion of Mr. Hatchell, by a majority of 94to 15. The Liver- 
pool Gunpowder Stores Bill was read a third time and passed. The re- 
mainder of the sitting was occupied with the Irish Medical Charities Bill in 
Committee. 
June , (Lorovs.) Lord Ellenborough having given notice that he 
9g, Should on an early day again bring the case of Jotee Persaud before 
* their lordships, the Charitable Trusts Bill was read a second time. 
(Commons.) The St. Alban’s Bribery Commission Bill having been 
read a third time and passed, four Bills brought in by Mr. Bouverie to 
continue certain Acts were read a firsttime. Mr. Roebuck moved for a Com- 
mittee to consider an address to the crown upon the subject of the Danish 
claims. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the ground that there was no 
foundation for these claims, opposed the motion, which was negatived by 126 
to 49. Various votes for the civil service were then discussed and agreed 
to in Committee; after which the Irish Ecclesiastical Property Valuation 
Bill _ read a second time, the Landlord and Tenant Bill a third time and 
pass e 
June  .(CommMons.) On the order of the day for considering the Ec- 
97 clesiastical Titles Bill as amended in Committee, Mr. W. Miles 
moved a clause giving power to the Home Secretary to send out of 
the country any person guilty of a second offence under the measure. The 
clause was opposed by Government, and negatived by 140 against 101. Mr. 
Keogh then moved the addition of a clause to save the provisions of the 
Charitable Bequest Act, which was agreed to. Mr. Keogh proceeded to 
move another clause, enacting that no prosecution be taken under the mea- 
sure without the sanction of the law officers of the crown. Much angry 
discussion arose from the alleged breach of the Government pledge to Mr, 
Keogh to concur in this clause, which was supported by Mr. Reynolds, 
Mr. Grattan, and Sir J. Graham, and ona division negatived by 232 against 
71. Mr, Reynolds next moved a clause to save certain clauses in the 


_ Dublin Cemeteries Bill, which was rejected to by 160 against 32. At 


this stage of the proceedings many Irish Members quitted the House in a 
body. Sir F, Thesiger now, rose, and after commenting upon the short- 
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comings of the Government measure, amended as it had been, proceeded to 
move three amendments—1. to extend the operation of the second clause to 
‘* all Papal briefs and rescripts ;” 2. toadd to the third clause words enacting 
a penalty against ‘‘any person procuring from Rome or publishing any such 
bull, brief, or instrument for the appointment of archbishops or bishops to 
dioceses in the United Kingdom ;” 3. ‘to secure the enforcement of the law 
by enacting that the penalty may be recovered by action of debt at the suit 
of any person, with the consent of the Attorney-General.” After some dis- 
cussion the first amendment was carried against Ministers by 135 to 100 ; 
the second was carried also against Ministers by 165 to 109. Lord J. 
Russell then said he would not take a division on the remaining amendment, 
but would take the sense of the House upon it at the third reading of the 
Bill. On the suggestion of Sir J. Graham the Bill as altered was ordered to 
be reprinted, and to be read athird time on July 4. A motion to add two lay 
members to the Chancery Commission having been agreed to, Mr. Frewen’s 
Sequestration of Benefices Bill was postponed for six months. 
June , (Lorps.) The Marquess of Londonderry brought before their 
30 lordships the case of Abd-el-Kader, in which the Marquess of 
* Lansdowne disclaimed the right of the Government to interfere. 
Several Bills were then advanced a stage, and their lordships adjourned. 

(Commons.) On the order for going into Committee on the Customs 
Bill, Mr. T. Baring moved an instruction to the Committee to prevent the 
mixture of chicory with coffee. The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed 
the motion on two grounds—the mixture was not deleterious, and the revenue 
was not injured to such an extent as to make it worth while to interfere. 
After a long discussion the motion was negatived by 199 against 122. The 
House then went into Committee on the Bill, which passed througl. On 
the order of the day for going into Committee on the Inhabited House 
Duty Biil, Mr. D’Israeli moved by way of amendment three resolutions, the 
general purport of which was, that in the present “ state of our Financial 
arrangements it is not expedient to make any material sacrifice of the public 
income,” his argument being directed against the policy of sacrificing the 
Window Tax. The motion was supported by Mr. Newdegate and Mr. 
Gladstone, opposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. La- 
bouchere, and on a division negatived by 242 against 129.- The Bill then 
passed through Committee, after which the General Board of Health Bill 
was read a third time and passed. Mr. Labouchere brought in a Bill to 
amend the Mercantile Marine Act. 

Tul: (Lorps.) Lord Redesdale brought up a report from the Com- 

mittee on the Smithfield Market Removal Bill, which stated that 
the standing orders had not been complied with, and recommended 
that the Bill should not proceed. After some discussion Lord Beaumont gave 
notice that he should on the 4th inst. move that the standing orders should 
be dispensed with. Lord Granville then in a comprehensive speech moved 
their lordships into Committee on the Patent Law Amendment Bill, which 
motion, after a debate shared in by Lords Brougham, Campbell, and Grey, 
who approved of the Bill, and by the Duke of Argyll and Lord Harrowby 
tan a from some of its proposals, was agreed to, and the Bill passed 
through. 

(Commons.) The County Courts Extension Bill and the Irish Ec- 
clesiastical Property Valuation Bill having passed through Committee, 
the Marquess of Blandford moved an address to the crown on Spiritual 
destitution in England and Wales. The motion was seconded by Sir B. 
Hall, and after a long discussion agreed to,the Government giving its 
assent on the understanding that it was not thereby pledged to introduce 
thejgislative measure. 
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(Commons.) The Irish Ecclesiastical Residences, the Irish 
hurches and Chapels, and the United Churches of England and 
Ireland Bills were read a second time. Mr. J. Bell’s Pharmacy 
Bill was read a second time on the understanding that it be on a future day 
committed pro formd, and proceed no further this session. Mr. Mackenzie 
abandoned the Scotch Public Houses Bill. The Burgesses and Freemen’s. 
Parliamentary Franchise Bill passed Committee. The Irish Medical 
Charities Bill was further considered in Committee. 

Jul The Royal Assent was given by commission to a great number 

3 Y of Bills. “After a warm altercation between the Lord Chancellor 
* and Lord Brougham on the subject of Chancery reform, the Patent 
Law Amendment Bill was read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The Oath of Abjuration (Jews) Bill was read a third time 
and passed, after a declaration of unabated abhorrence of its principle from 
Sir R. H. Inglis, Mr. Newdegate, and Mr. Plumptre. The Court of 
Chancery and Judicial Committee Reform Bill passed Committee after much. 
discussion. ‘The Woods and Forests Bill was considered in Committee to 
the third clause inclusively. The School Sites Act Amendment Bill and 
the Loan Societies Bill passed Committee. The Highway Rates, the 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, and Burgesses and Freemen’s Parliamentary 
Franchise Bills were read athird time and passed. 

Jul (Lorps.) Lord Beaumont’s motion for the suspension of the 
ie wey standing orders in relation to the Smithfield Market Removal Bill 
led to a debate upon the question whether the Bill was a private 


July Cc 


or a public one. Lord Redesdale, the Duke of Richmond, the Marquess of 


Salisbury, and the Earl of Devon opposed the motion, which was supported 
by the Marquess of Lansdowne, Earl Granville, and Lord Brougham, and 
on a division carried by 76 against 22. Lord Beaumont’s Purchase of Irish 
Lands Bill was opposed by the Lord Chancellor and thrown out. 

(Commons.) A notice of motion by Sir B. Hall with reference to the. 
receipt by certain bishops of more than the net income assigned to their 
sees led to a sharp debate of a somewhat irregular character. On the. 
motion of Lord J. Russell the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was read a third 
time. The noble lord then moved the omission of the words added to the 
second clause on the motion of Sir F. Thesiger in Committee on the Bill. 
After a discussion, shared in by Sir F. Thesiger, the Solicitor-General, and 
Mr. Roebuck, Lord J. Russell’s motion was defeated by 208 against 129. 
A similar fate attended the noble lord’s motion to omit the words investing a 
common informer with power to sue for the penalty under the Bill, which 
was negatived by 175 against 124, The question that the Bill do pass was 
then carried by 263 against 46. A long supplementary debate then took. 
place on the motion of Mr. Grattan, who proposed that the Bill be entitled 
‘A Bill to prevent the free exercise of the Roman Catholic Religion in 
the United Kingdom.” The main point in the discussion was the respon- 
sibility of the minister in not abandoning a Bill into which stringent amend- 
ments had been introduced against his consent. On this point Mr. Reynolds, 
Mr. Lawless, Mr. Aglionby, Lord J. Russell, Mr. Gladstone, the Marquess of 
Granby, and Mr, S. Herbertspoke at considerable length. The amendment 
was then negatived and the Bill ordered to be sentupto the Lords. The Schoos 
Sites Act Amendment and the Irish Ecclesiastical Property Valuation Billl 
were read a third time and passed. The Assessed Taxes Composition, the 
Public Works, Fisheries, &c., the Irish Public Works, the Chief Justices, 
Salaries, and the Irish Land Clauses Consolidation Bills were committed. 
The Irish Summary Jurisdiction and the India Marriages Bills were read a 
second time. 
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* (Lorps.) The Earl of Ellenborough again brought forward 

“'Y the case of Jotee Persaud, and laboured to show that great injus- 

tice had been done to this gentleman by the authorities in India. 

Lord Broughton, in his reply, gave an assurance that inquiry should be 

made. ‘The Smithfield Market Removal Bill was then read a second time 

on the motion of Lord Granville, and the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill a first time 
on the motion of the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

(Commons.) The Inhabited House Duty Bill, and the Woods, Forests, 
&c., Bill passed Committee. In Committee of Supply on the civil services, 
civil contingencies, and commissariat estimates certain votes were agreed to. 
The Stock in Trade and the Turnpike Trusts Arrangements Bills were then 
read a second time, and the Loan Societies Bill a third time and passed. 

Jul (Lorps.) On the motion of Lord Cranworth the Expenses of 

g.” Prosecutions Bill was read a third time and passed. The Lodging 

Houses Bill was read a second time. 

(Commons.) Lord R. Grosvenor’s motion for leave to re-introduce the 
Bill of last year to repeal the attorneys’ and solicitors’ annual certificate dut: 
was opposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but on a division it 
was carried by 162 against 132. Mr. H. Berkeley then moved for leave to 
introduce a Bill to legalise voting by ballot at parliamentary elections. This 
motion was carried also against the Government by 87 to 50. Mr. Scully’s 
motion to lighten the poor-rate in Ireland by employing the inmates of work- 
houses in reproductive labour gave rise to a long economical discussion, and 
was negatived by 64 to 42. The Mercantile Marine Act Amendment and 
the Militia Ballots Suspension Bills were read a second time, and the 
report of the Committee of Supply was brought up and agreed to. 

Jus (Commons.) On the order for going into Committee on the Colo- 

Y nial Property Qualification Bill Mr.‘Tufnell moved an instruction to 
the Committee to provide for the abolition of any property qualifica- 
tion of members to serve in parliament. Mr. Ewart having seconded the 
motion, Lord J. Russell admitted the weight of Mr. Tufnell’s arguments in 
support of his proposition, but could not vote for it in this shape; when 
however the whole subject was brought forward as a separate question he 
would give it his support. On this hint both amendment and Bill were 
withdrawn. The second reading of the Home-made Spirits in Bond Bill 
was opposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose objections to the 
Bill were insuperable. The Bill, which was also opposed by Mr. Goul- 
burn and supported by Lord Naas and Mr. Reynolds, was thrown out by 
194 against 166. The Irish Ecclesiastical Residences, the Irish Churches 
and Chapels, and the United Church of England and Ireland Bills passed 
Committee. The Turnpike Acts Continuance Bill was read a second 
time. 

aud (Lonps.) Lord Brougham withdrew for the present session his 

10. Bills for consolidating the system of the Bankruptcy and County 

* Courts and for conferring Equity Jurisdiction on the Count 
Courts, The Earl of Ellenborough, in moving for certain returns reat 
li ordered), originated a debate on the subject of the Merchant Seamen’s 

und, 

(Commons.) The Merchant Seamen’s Fund Bill and the Irish Land 
Clauses Consolidation Bill were considered in Committee; the Chief Jus- 
tices’ Salary Bill was read a third time and passed, as was also the Inhabited 
House Duty Bill, after a protest from Mr. D’ Israeli, who described this as 
one of the most impolitic measures ever introduced. The Assessed Taxes 
Composition, the Public Works, Fisheries, &c., and the Irish Public Works 
Bills were also read a third time; the Irish Unlawful Oaths, the Irish Turn- 
pike Roads, and the Irish Private Lunatic Asylums Bills a second time. 
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The remainder of the sitting was occupied with a debate on Mr. Hume’s 
motion for the appointment of a Royal Commission of Inquiry into the pro- 
ceedings of Sir James Brooke against the Dyaks of Borneo. ‘The motion 
was rejected by 230 against 19. 
Jul (Lorps.) Lord Brougham having presented a petition from 
ted Mr. Paxton praying that the Crystal Palace might be preserved as 
“* a winter garden, advocated warmly the necessity of acceding to 
the petitioner’s prayer. Lord Campbell saw no reason why the Crystal 
Palace should not be taken down. A long debate then arose on the policy 
of a revival of Convocation on the motion of Lord Redesdale for a copy 
of a petition on this subject presented to both houses of Convocation in 
February last. The speakers were the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
Dublin, Lord; Lyttleton, the Duke of Argyll, the Bishops of London and 
Oxford, and the Marquess of Lansdowne. The motion was agreed to. 
(Commons.) The Court of Chancery and Judicial Committee Bili was 
read a third time and passed. Some explanation took place between Mr. 
Milnes and Sir B. Hall in relation to the alleged spiritual misgovernment of 
his see by the Bishop of St. David’s. On the order of the day for going 


into Committee of Supply, Mr. Mowat raised a discussion on the case of 


Mr. Whiston in connexion with the Rochester Cathedral Grammar School, 


and concluded by moving an address to the Crown to appoint a commission — 


to inquire into the administration of the educational trusts confided to the 
cathedral establishments of the kingdom. Ultimately the motion was 
negatived, and the House having gone into Committee voted the annual 
estimate for the British Museum and several sums for educational and scien- 
tific purposes. 

Tul (Commons.) The Militia Ballot Suspension, the Woods, 
io” Forests, &c., the Irish Civil Bills, the Irish Ecclesiastical Resi- 

*  dences, the Irish Churches and Chapels, and the United Church 
of England and IrelandBills were read a third time and passed. Mr. Bouverie 
brought in a Bill to amend the mode of Assessing Tithe Rent Charges. 

Tul (Lorps,) Lord Campbell presented a petition from the inha- 

1 4 bitants of Knightsbridge praying for the removal of the Crystal 
* Palace. The Bishop of Oxford then, in moving for papers, 
entered into an elaborate defence of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
touching his disposal of the Horfield Manor Estate. The Marquess of Lans- 
downe having moved the first reading of the Court of Chancery and Judi- 
cial Committee Bill, Lord Brougham (who, on account of failing health, 
would address their lordships now for the last time during the session) 
approved of the Bill as a step not astride in the right direction; but in- 
sisted that the man who thought that any mere structural alteration of the 
Court of Chancery would satisfy the wants of the public was a mere 
dreamer, and would awake some day to a sad reality; a fear of granting 
moderate and safe reform might expose their lordships to the dangers of a 
violent revolution. After a few observations from the Lord Chancellor, the 
bill was read a first time. 

(Commons.) On the order of the day for going into Committee of 
Supply, Mr. Reynolds moved a resolution condemnatory of any diminution 
of the annual grants to the Dublin Hospital. The motion led to a debate, 
and was negatived by 106 to 43. A discussion followed upon the Bishop of 
Gloucester’s proceedings with reference to the Horfield Manor Estate between 
Mr. Hume, Mr. P. Miles, Mr. Horsman, Lord J. Manners, and Mr. Glad- 
stone ; and it was agreed that there should be a further discussion on the 
subject. The House then went into Committee of Supply upon the 
remaining civil service estimates, the discussion of which occupied the rest of 
the sittiig. In the course of the discussion Lord Palmerston, oo the 
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operations of our cruisers on the coasts of Africa and Brazil, held out very 
encouraging prospects of the = sy) extinction of the slave trade. 

Jul (Lorps.) The Earl of Derby (Lord Stanley), in moving for a 

1 rd Select Committee on the affairs of the Cape of Good Hope, 
* entered into a statement of the past and present condition of the 
Cape, dwelling particularly on the disappointment of the colonists in the 
constitution that had been sent out by the Colonial Secretary. Earl Grey 
(who insisted upon being heard before Lyndhurst) defended the colonial po- 
licy and opposed the motion, which involved a vote of censure on the Govern- 
ment and was brought forward merely to secure a party triumph. The Earl 
of Malmesbury supported the motion. The legal part of the question was 
then ably handled by Lords Cranworth, Lyndhurst, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor. The Duke of Argyll, Lord Wharncliffe, and the Duke of New- 
castle opposed the motion, which, after a reply from the Earl of Derby, went 
to a division and was negatived by 74 against 68. 

(Commons.) The Harwich Election Committee reported that Mr. R. W. 
Crawford had not been duly elected, and that the last election for the 
borough was void. The County Courts Further Extension Bill occupied the 
remainder of the morning sitting. In the evening sitting Lord Naas moved 
a resolution fura Committee on the present state of the Irish milling interest, 
of which he drew a gloomy picture, and attributed the losses sustained by 
the Irish millers to free trade, which virtually conferred protection on the 
French miller. A long debate followed on free trade and protection, after 
which the motion was negatived by 128 against 93. 
ms (Commons.) On the motion of Mr. Bankes a petition from 

ie. certain electors of Harwich complaining of Government in- 

*  terference at the last election was referred toa Select Committee. 
The Charitable Institutions Notices Bill and the Arrest of Absconding Deb- 
tors Bill passed Committee. The Charitable Purchase Deeds Bill was 
withdrawn and the Coroners Bill rejected. Several Clauses of the Law of 
Evidence Amendment Bill were agreed to after much discussion in Com- 
mittee. The order for the Committee on Mr. Bell’s Pharmacy Bill was 
discharged and the Bill withdrawn. The Local Acts Inquiries Bill was 
read a second time; the Stock in Trade Bill a third time and passed. 
The Copyhold and Inclosures Commission, the Victoria Park, the County 
Courts Further Extension, and the Tithe Rent Charge Assessment Bills 
were successively considered in Committee. 

‘Tul (Lorps.) ‘The Lord Chancellor moved the second reading of - 
~ 17. the Oath of Abjuration (Jews) Bill, which was opposed by Earls 

3: Nelson, Shaftesbury, and Winchelsea, and by Lord Abinger and 
the Earl of Galloway. The motion was supported by Lord Wodehouse, 
the Archbishop of Dublin (who would remove all restrictions and allow the 
electors to choose whom they would, Jew or Gentile, Hindoo or Mahometan), 
the Earls of Carlisle and Wicklow, the Duke of Argyll, and the Bishop of 
Norwich. After a brief reply from the Lord Chancellor the Bill was thrown 
out by 144 against 108. 

_(Commons.) Mr. Bankes’s motion that it be an instruction to the General 
Committee of Elections to select a chairman and six other members to 
inquire into the allegations of the petition relative to the last election for the 
borough of Harwich was carried after a discussion by 82 to 80. On the 
order of the day for going into Committee of Supply, Mr. P. Miles brought 
before the House the subject of Horfield Manor, the conduct of the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol with reference to the lease of that estate, and the 
charges alleged by Mr. Horsman against the bishop in connexion with that 
transaction. A long discussion followed, in which Mr. Horsman, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and Sir James Graham, were the principal speakers. The House then 
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went into Committee on the civil service estimates, and after resuming for- 
warded several Bills a stage. 

July (Lorvs.) The Inhabited House Duty Bill was read a second 

18. time, and some other Bills were forwarded a stage. 

(Commons.) Mr. Alderman Salomons appeared at the table to take the 
oaths as member for Greenwich, was sworn on the Old Testament, declined 
to repeat the words “on the true faith of a Christian” in the oath of abjura- 
tion, was thereupon ordered by the Speaker to withdraw, but amidst a scene 
of the greatest excitement took his seat upon one of the benches to the 
right of the chair. The Speaker insisting that the honourable member must. 
withdraw, Mr. Salomons amidst loud opposition cheers took his seat on a 
bench behind the bar. In reply to Sir B. Hall, who asked whether the- 
Government would instruct the Attorney-General to prosecute Mr. Salo- 
mons for taking his seat, the Chancellor of the Exchequer recommended that 
no further proceedings should be taken in this matter till the 21st inst., when 
Lord J. Russell would be present. This suggestion, after some irregular 
discussion, was concurred in. The House then wert into Committee of 
Supply on the remaining civil services and naval and militia estimates. 

» July ~ (Commons.) On the order for bringing up of the report of the 
9° ~ Committee of Supply Sir B. Hall raised a rather interesting debate 
* upon an item in the civil cogtingencies of 2,844/. for the funeral of 
the late Queen Dowager, which included a fee of 2207, to the Dean and 
Chapter of Windsor for interment in the vault. The report being brought 
up, Mr. W. Williams moved the disallowance of this 220/., but the motion. 
was negatived by 37 to 29. The other orders of the day being disposed of,. 
Lord Seymour brought in a Bili to confirm certain provisional orders of the 
General Board of Health. 
July  (Lorps.) The second reading of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill 
"9 was moved by the Marquess of Lansdowne, whosaid that the Bill 
* was a protection against papal encroachment and a protest against 
insult, while it did not infringe upon the spiritual action of the Catholic Church. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, who criticised the Bill at great length, contended that 
a hierarchy was an essential element in the organization of the Catholic 
Church, and would occasion no injury to the Establishment ; the noble Earl 
concluded by maintaining that the measure was inefficient and persecuting, 
and moved the second reading this day six months. Lord Beaumont sup- 


ype the second reading, as did also the Duke of Wellington, the Earl of". 
almesbury, Lord Berners, the Duke of Argyll, Lord Airlie, and the-- 


Bishop of St. David’s. The debate was adjourned. 


(Commons.) ‘The debate on the admissibility of Mr. Salomons to take 
his seat for Greenwich being resumed, Lord J. Russell, in reply to Sir B.. 


Hall, stated that Government did not at present intend to institute legal pro- 
ceedings against the honourable member for Greenwich. Mr. Salomons, 
who had previously taken his seat beneath the Speaker’s gallery, passed the 
bar and sat down on the front bench below the gangway on the ministerial 
side between Sir B. Hall and Mr. Anstey. The excitement produced by. 
this proceeding having somewhat subsided, the Speaker ordered “ the intrud- 
ing member to withdraw,” and Mr. Salomons not complying with the in- 
*‘unction, the Speaker appealed to the House to enforce his order, when Lord 
J. Russell moved that the honourable member withdraw from the House. 
A scene of immense confusion followed, after which Mr. B. Osborne moved 
that Mr. Salomons having taken the oaths most binding on his conscience: 
is entitled to take his seat. This motion, upon which Mr. Salomons voted, , 
was rejected by 229 against 81. A second division for adjournment, on: 
which Mr. Salomons spoke, was rejected by 237 against 75. Finally, the: 
main question, that the honourable member be ordered to withdraw, was- 
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carried by 231 against 81. The Speaker now again ordered Mr. Salomons 
to withdraw. The honourable member not having complied, the Serjeant- 
at-Arms, by the command of the Speaker, approached to remove him and 
touched hisarm, whereupon Mr. Salomons quitted the House protesting that 
he didso under compulsion. A long tumultuous discussion followed, during 
which it was determined that Lord J. Russell should move a resolution on 
the subject next day. 

Tul (Lorps.) The adjourned debate on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill 

-— was resumed by the Earl of Winchelsea, who supported the pre- 

sent measure as a better could not be had. Lord Lyndhurst, the 
Marquess of Clanricarde, the Lord Chancellor, and Earl Fitzwilliam sup- 
ported the Bill. Lord Vaux and the Earl of Wicklow opposed it, as did 
also the Duke of Newcastle, who denied that the royal dignity was invaded 
by the Papal act, and also denied the right to forbid a titular change 
among the members of ‘a church over which no authority was claimed by 
the British sovereign. Lord Monteagle deprecated the measure as likely to 
produce renewed agitation in Ireland. The Earl of St. Germans opposed 
the Bill. The second reading was carried by 265 against 38. 

(Commons.) The morning sitting was occupied with a debate on the 
case of Mr. E. Jones, originated by Lord D. Stuart, who, in moving for 
certain returns, commented strongly on the harsh treatment undergone by 
Mr. Emest Jones during his confinement in Tothill-fields Prison. The 
motion was ultimately withdrawn, and the report of the Committee of Ways 
and Means was brought up. On the House resuming at six o’clock Lord J. 
Russell moved “ that David Salomons, Esq. is not entitled to vote in this 
House or to sit in this House during any debate until he shall take the oath 
of abjuration in the form appointed by law.” Mr. Anstey having moved an 
amendment, which was by leave withdrawn, was followed by Mr. Bethel, 
who moved an amendment to the effect ‘that Baron Rothschild and Mr. 
Salomons having taken the oath of abjuration according to the form in which 
the House was bound in law to administer it were entitled to take their 
seats in the House.’’ After a long argument, chiefly amongst the legal 
members of the House, the amendment was rejected by 118 against 71. 
A motion for adjournment made by Mr. Bright having been negatived by 
190 against 69, Mr. G. Thompson moved an addition to the original resolu- 
tion, pledging the House to take immediate steps for enabling the honourable 
member for Greenwich to take his seat. Another discussion followed, during 
which Mr. Anstey moved the adjournment of the debate, which was nega- 
tived by 207 against 59, but ultimately the debate was adjourned. Bills to 
continue and amend the Metropolitan Sewers Act and to authorise advances 
to promote emigration from Scotland were brought in by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The Mercantile Marine, the Absconding Debtors Arrest, 
and the Local Acts Inquiries Bills were read a third time and passed. 

Jul (Commons.) Mr. G. F. Young took the oaths and his seat for 

93° Scarborough. A new writ was ordered for Limerick in room of 

* Mr. J. O'Connell, who had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

The Sale of Beer Bill the County Rates and Expenditure Bill, the Enfran- 

chisement of Copyholds Bill, and the Administration of Criminal Justice 

Bill were all withdrawn. The clauses of the Irish Valuation Bill were ,con- 
sidered in Committee. 

_. July (Lorps.) The royal assent was given by commission to a great 

24. numberof Bills. The Irish Civil Bills Bill was read a second time. 

(Commons.) The morning sitting was taken up with the Committees 
upon the Consolidated Fund Appropriation Bill and upon the Irish Medical 
Charities Bill. In the evening sitting Lord J. Russell and Mr. Goulburn 
gave explanations on the subject of episcopal revenues. Lord J. Russell 
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withdrew the Registration of Assurances Bill. On the order of the day for 
the third reading of the Customs Bill Mr. Herries moved an amendment 
for giving effect to those provisions of the Act for the Repeal of the Naviga- 
tion Laws, whereby her Majesty is empowered to take such steps as may 
prevent the unfair encroachment of foreign shipping upon British trade. 
The amendment was opposed by Mr. Labouchere, Mr. J. Wilson, Coal. 
Thompson, and Lord J. Russell; it was supported by Mr. G. F. Young; 
Mr. Disraeli recommended its withdrawal, which was complied with. 
Then the Customs Bill, the Militia Pay Bill, the General Board of Health 
Bill, having been read a third time and passed, the Metropolitan Sewers Bill 
after a rather warm discussion was read a second time, as were also the 
Sheep Contagious Disorders Bill, the Commissioners of Railways Act Repeal 
Bill, and the Representative Peers for Scotland Bill. Mr. Hawes moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill to regulate the claims of the New Zealand Com- 
pany on the Crown. Mr. Gladstone objected to the Bill and to the manner 
of its introduction, which ought to be in a Committee of the whole House. 
The Speaker concurring in this opinion the motion was withdrawn. 
Jul (Lorps.) ‘The Marquess of Lansdowne having moved that the 
95° House go into Committee on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, Lord 
* Monteagle moved as an instruction to the Committee to exempt 
Treland from the operation of the mgasure. This instruction was opposed 
by the Lord Chancellor, Viscount Canning, Lord Cranwortk, the Bishop of 
Ossory, and the Duke of Argyll. Lord Camoys and the Earl of St. Ger- 
mans (who contended that the measure was pregnant with the most fatal 
consequences to Ireland) supported the instruction, which on a division was 
rejected by 82 to 17. Their lordships then went into Committee, when 
Lord Kinnaird moved the omission of the first clause, and the Duke of 
Argyll of the words in the second clause giving power to the common in- 
former to prosecute. These motions were opposed by the Lord Chancellor, 
who defended the Bill as it stood. Lord Kinnaird’s motion was rejected by 
77 against 26; the Duke of Argyll’s by 61 against 26. The remaining 
clauses were agreed to. 

(Commons.) Petitions from the electors of Greenwich and London 
praying to be heard by counsel in support of the claim of their respective 
representatives, Mr. D. Salomons and Baron Rothschild, to sit in the House, 
were ordered to be printed. The Patent Law Amendment Bill was read a 
second time ; the Administration of Criminal Justice Bill a third time and 
passed. The Scotch Emigration Advances, the Metropolitan Interment 
Advances, the Poor Relief Act Continuance, the Sheep Contagious Diseases 
Prevention, the Commissioners of Railways Act Repeal, and the Scotch 
Representative Peers Bills passed Committee. 

Jul (Commons.) The Consolidated Fund Appropriation Bill was 

_ read a third time and passed. The Improvement of Irish Towns 

* Bill passed Committee. In Committee on the New Zealand Acts 

a resolution was passed, and a Bill founded upon it was subsequently brought 
in by Mr. Hawes. The object of this Bill has been stated before. 

Jul (Lorps.) On the report of the Committee on the Smithfield 

And Market Removal Bill being brought up, Earl Granville moved 

* that the clause introduced in the Commons for granting compen- 

sation to the city of London for loss of privileges pe expunged. ‘The clause 

was expunged by 59 against 15. The Bills on the table were advanced a 
Stage. 

Coban) The further consideration in Committee of the Irish Medical 
Charities Bill having been moved, Sir W. Somerville proposed, in conse- 
quence of the opposition made to the measure to pass merely the clauses 
that had reference to dispensaries : the Bill thus curtailed passed Committee 
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at once. The right honourable baronet withdrew the Irish Valuation Bill. 
The Speaker informed the House that he had received a letter from Alder- 
man Salomons, stating that two several actions for penalties incurred by his 
sitting and voting in the House had been commenced against him. Sir B. 
Hall then moved, that the prayer of the petition of the Greenwich electors to 
be heard by counsel in defence of the right of their elected member to enjoy 
the privileges and perform the functions of a legislator in the House be 
complied with, The motion after a debate was negatived by 135 against 
75. A similar motion, made by Mr. Anstey, in relation to the petition of 
the electors of London, shared a similar fate, the prayer to be heard by 
counsel at the bar being negatived by 77 against 44. Lord J. Russell’s 
resolution now coming before the House was carried by 123 against 68, not 
however before an amendment of Mr. Anstey’s, pledging the House to alter 
the obstructive oath in favour of the Jews, was negatived by 88 against 50.4 

Tul (Lorps.) The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was read a third time 
og” and passed after some discussion. The Charitable Trusts Bill and 
' * the Leasehold Tenure of Land Bill then passed Committee. 

(Commons.) The Irish Medical Charities Bill was read a third time 
and passed. Some clauses of the Metropolitan Sewers Bill were discussed 
in Committee. In the evening sitting Mr. Frewen moved a resolution for 
the repeal of the Excise Duty on Hops, which motion after a debate was 
negatived by 59 against 30. Mr. Heywood then moved an address to the 
crown for the preservation of the Crystal Palace till May, 1852. A long 
discussion followed, at the termination of which the motion was carried by 
75 against 47. Mr. Anstey then proceeded to call attention to a petition 
from Van Diemen’s Land against any further transportation to that colony, 
when the House was counted out. 


July The subject of steam communication between 


30 dia and Australia was discussed at the instance of Lord Jocelyn. 
* The Coal Whippers Bill and the Steam Navigation Bill were then 
read a third time and passed, after which the Patent Law Amendment Bill 
was committed pro formd. The Church Building Acts Amendment, the 
Trish Petty Sessions, and the New Zealand Settlements Bills passed through 
Committee. 
Jul (Lorps.) The Stock in Trade Bill and the Charitable Trusts 
ved Bill were read a third time and passed; the Court of Chancery 
* and Judicial Committee Bill a second time. A discussion then 
took place on the continuance of intramural interments, in which the Board 
of Health was defended by the Earls of Shaftesbury and Carlisle. 
(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply to Mr. B. 
Osborne, gave a statement of the several charges which must fall on the 
public if the Crystal Palace should be preserved for a Winter Garden. The 
Metropolitan Sewers Bill was read a third time and passed. The Metropo- 
litan Interment Bill passed Committee, as did also the Irish Petty Sessions, 
the Irish Summary Jurisdiction, and the Irish Constabulary Force Bills. 
On the order for the second reading of the Episcopal and Capitular Estates 
Management (No. 2) Bill, Col. Sibthorp moved the second reading this day 
three months, which amendment was negatived by 45 against 34, and the 
Bill was read a second time. 
A (Lorps.) The Customs, the Sheep Contagious Diseases Pre- 
vention, the Commissioners of Railways Act Repeal, the Irish 
* Land Clauses Consolidation, and Steam Navigation Bills were 
read a second time; the New Forest Deer Removal Bill passed through 
Committee ; the Mercantile Marine Act Amendment and the Merchant 
Seamen’s Fund Bills were reported ; and the United Churches of England 
and Ireland, the Irish Churches and Chapels, and the Irish Ecclesiastical 
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Residences Bills were read a third time and passed—all without discussion. 
The royal assent was given by commission to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 
the Smithfield Market Removal Bill, and about forty other bills. The 
Court of Chancery and Judicial Committee Bill was read a third time. and 
passed ; and the Irish Medical Charities Bill went through Committee. 
(Commons.) The New Zealand Settlement Bill was read a third time 
and passed, as were also the India Lunatics Bill and the Crown Estate 
Paving Bill. The County Courts Further Extension Bill passed Committee 
with amendments. The report of the Church Building Acts Amendment 
Bill was brought up and received after some discussion. On the order of 
the day for going into Committee on the Capitular Estates Management 
(No. 2) Bill, a long debate took place, and after two several motions for 
postponement had been negatived the House went into Committee, but no 
progress was made. The General Board of Health (No. 4) Bill, the Can- 
terbury Association Bill, the Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention 
Bill went through Committee. The Collection of Fines (Ireland) Bill was 
read a third time and passed. Sir J. Pakington then moved a resolution to 
abolish the restrictions upon sugar-refining, the debate upon which motion 
was stopped by the House being counted out. 
A (Lorps.) The General Board of Health Bill was read a second 
“J time, on the understanding that it proceed no further this session. 


The Scotch Emigration Advances Bill and the Metropolitan Inter- 
ments Bill were also read a second time. 
(Commons. 


(No. 4) Bill and the Canterbury Association Bill were passed. Some 
clauses of the Patent Law Amendment Bill were discussed in Committee. 


In the evening sitting the clauses of the Episcopal and Capitular Estates 


Management (No. 2) Bill were discussed at much length and received cer- 
tain amendments. 

A (Lorps.) Lord Monteagle moved the second reading of a Bill 

“I- to remove certain doubts with regard to the meaning and interpre- 

tation of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act. After a short discussion 

the motion was negatived by consent; and then a great number of bills 
were respectively advanced a stage. 

(Commons.) The Lords’ amendments upon the Court of Chancery and 
Judicial Committee Bill were agreed to. ‘he Patent Law Amendment 
Bill was further considered in Committee, after which the County Courts 
Further Extension Bill was read a third time and passed. In the evening 
sitting Col. Sawley was proceeding to move for a Select Committee to inquire | 
into privileges of the Military Kuights of Windsor, when the House was 
counted out. : 

Au (Commons.) The Earl of Arundel and Surrey took the oaths 

J and his seat for the city of Limerick. ‘The Episcopal and Capi- 
tular Estates Management (No. 2) Rill was read a third time, 
Mr. Henley having withdrawn his amendment for the third reading this day 
three months., Certain clauses were then added to the Bill on the motion of 
the Solicitor-General, and the Bill passed. The remaining clauses of the 
Patent Law Amendment Bill passed through Committee. 

A (Lorps.) The Commons’ amendments to the Patent Law 

“J* Amendment Bill were, on the motion of Lord Monteagle, to be taken 
into consideration this day month: the Bi!l was consequently lost. 

(Commons.) ‘The Patent Law Amendment Bill was reported with 
amendments, and afterwards read a third time and passed. The resolutions 
of the Select Committee respecting the order in which members should 


proceed when summoned to attend her Majesty in the House of Peers were 
agreed to 
te} 


In the morning sitting the General Board of Health 
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A (Commons.) A large concourse of members assembled round 
“J the table for the purpose of placing their names in the balloting 
glass for determining precedence in the procession to the House of 
Lords. In reply to Sir D. L. Evans Lord Palmerston stated that he had 
sent copies of Mr. Gladstone’s letter on the administration of criminal justice 
in Naples to the ministers of Great Britain at foreign courts. Mr. Wakley 
moved that the evidence taken before the Income Tax Committee be printed ; 
after a brief discussion the motion was negatived by 62 against 52. Soon 
after the House received notice of the arrival of her Majesty in the House 
of Lords. 

(Lorps.) On the motion of the Earl of Shaftesbury an address to the 
crown was agreed to on the subject of establishing Protestant chapels at the 
stations of British ministers abroad, and also for obtaining reports from these 
ministers on the laws affecting the Protestant religion. Her Majesty having 
taken her seat on the throne, the Speaker of the House of Commons followed 
by a large number of members, at the head of whom were Lords J. Russell 
and Palmerston, approached the bar and having made a speech recapitulat- 
ing the business of the session, craved her Majesty’s assent to the Consoli- 
dated Fund Appropriation Bill, which being granted her Majesty read the 
royal speech and closed the session. i 


XI.—PRIVATE BILLS OF THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT, 
1850-51. 
[14 and 15 Victorie.] 


I. Numerical Abstract of the Petitions and Private Bills for the Session 
1851 :— 


Petitions presented to the Commons and Bills brought from the Lords 248 
Bills read a second time. 226 
Bills read a third time : 188 
Bills which received the Royal Assent « 


II. Comparative Classification of Bills for Ten Years :— 


Bills passed. 1842.| 1843. 1844.| 1845.| 1846,| 1847., 1848. 


Agriculture 
Companies . 


.| 12] 15/ 11! 6! 10) 3! 3 
Improvements 
§ 


10; 5) 10 10; 22; 9 


34 26 79 | 58 


Internal Commu- 

nication . . 50 51 277 | 190 
Navigation, &c. . | 18 16 25! 24 10 
Private Regulation | 47 47 54/| 38 26 


Totrats .. 161 455 | 335 


Average number of Private Bills passed annually from 1842 to 1846 
inclusive, 237 ; and from 1847 to 1851 inclusive, 197. 


* These figures are taken from the Private Bill Table, published by direction of the 
-House of Commons, but seven have been made Public Acts—Hainault and New Forest 
Inclosures, Battersea Park, Smithfield Removal, the Crown Estates (Regent Street), 
Duchy of Lancaster, and Inverness Bridge: one, for making a bridge between Green- 
wich and Woolwich, among the following titles, is not in the Private Bill Table. There 
are therefore 173 Private Acts, as given in the following abstract and enumeration. 55 
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Private Bills. 
III. Abstract of Petitions and Private Bills, Session 1851 :-- ° 


i I. AcricuLturE:— Pet:tions. Passed. 
Drainage ° 4 3 1 
I]. Companres « « 5 
TI]. Improvements 1x Towns anv Districts :— 
1. General Improvements 13 9 
2. Gas e e e 4 4 0 
4. Markets, &e. e 12 6 6 
5. Municipal Regulation 8 4 
IV. Internat Communication :— 
1. Roads ° 30 24 6 i= 
2. Railways e 77 61 16 
V. Navioation, &c. 
Harbours, Piers, Docks, and Rivers . £19 10 9 5 
VI. Private Recunation 26 3 

Totals 241 172 69 


ag 
J. Acricutture AND DRAINING 


Inclosures, which are now usually effected by General Public Acts, have 
taken place in 36 places. They are noticed at pages 108 and 116. 


For amending an Act passed in the 42 Geo. III. for draining and im- 
proving certain fen lands and low grounds in the parishes of Downham 
Market, Wimbotsham, Stow Bardolph, and Denver, in the county of Norfolk. 4 

For reclaiming from the sea certain lands abutting on the coast of Lincoln- ie 
shire within the parts of Holland. 


To enable the trustees of South Holland drainage in the county of Lincoln 
to raise further moneys. 


II. Companres.—Rendering valid certain letters patent granted to John 
Laird of Birkenhead, shipbuilder. 

For extending the powers of Price’s Patent Candle Company in relation 
to letters patent for inventions applicable to their undertaking. 

For amending the Act relating to the Electric Telegraph Company. 

For facilitating the settlement of the affairs of the Governor and Company 4 41 aan 
of Copper Miners in England, and for the better management of the said Bs iy 
company. 

For incorporating the Magnetic Telegraph Company, and to enable the py 
said company to work certain letters patent. Hess 

For better enabling the General Reversionary and Investment Company es 
to sue and be sued, and to facilitate the holding and transfer of the property ie 
of the company by and from the present and future trustees thereof; and for 
other purposes. 

For incorporating the European and American Electric Printing Tele- 
graph Company, and to enable them to work certain letters patent. 

For enabling the United Kingdom Electric Telegraph Company to pur- 
chase and work certain letters patent. 

To dissolve “* The National Land Company,” and to dispose of the lands 
and property belonging to the company, and to wind up the undertaking. 

To amend “‘ The Farmers’ Estate Society (Ireland) Act, 1848.” 

To enable the Charing Cross Bridge Company to raise further moneys ; to 
amend the Acts relating to the company; and for other purposes. 
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III, Improvements 1n Towns Dssrricts.—General Improvements.— 
For the improvement of the sewerage of the borough of Leicester, and for 
making other provisions for the sanitary regulation of such borough. 

For extending the provisions of the Weston-super-Mare Improvement and 
Market Act, and for granting further powers relating to the sewage of the 
town. 

For the better improvement and regulation of the borough of Sunderland, 
in the county of Durham, and for other purposes. 

To continue ‘‘ The City of London Sewers Act, 1848,” and to alter and 
amend the provisions of the said Act. 

For transferring to the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of 
Birmingham in the county of Warwick, the estates, properties, and effects, 
now vested in certain commissioners having jurisdiction over parts of the 
borough; and to provide for the better draining, lighting, paving, supplying 
with water, and otherwise improving the said borough, and making provi- 
sion for the good government, regulation, and management thereof. 

For the improvement of the town of Great Malvern in the county of 
Worcester, and for supplying the same with water. 

For better paving, lighting, draining, cleansing, and otherwise regulating 
and improving a portion of the borough of Newark, in the county of Notting- 
ham ; for regulating the butchers’ market therein ; and for authorising the 
commissioners of the Newark branch of the river Trent navigation to contri- 
bute out of their funds a sum of money for the aforesaid purposes. 

For the improvement of the’city and borough of Bath ; for the regulation 
of the markets ; and for amending the Act for supplying Bath with water. 

For better paving, lighting, cleansing, regulating, and improving the 
parish of St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington. 

For paving, lighting, cleansing, and otherwise improving the several town- 
ships and places in the borough of Manchester, and amending and consoli- 
dating the provisions of existing local Acts relating thereto. 

For enabling the mayor and commonalty and citizens of the city of Lon- 
don to complete the improvements authorised to be made by the Clerkenweli 
improvement commissioners, and for amending the Acts relating to such 
improvements. 

For amending and extending the provisions of the Act for the improve- 
ment of the town of Saint Helen’s, in the county palatine of Lancaster, and 
for other purposes. 

To extend the limits of the Brunswick Square (Hove) Improvement Act, 
and for other purposes. , 

Gas.—To make the limits of the Dewsbury Gas Act commensurate with 
the whole of the parish of Dewsbury and the township of Batley in the 
parish of Batley ; and to authorise the raising of a further sum of money. 

For incorporating ‘‘ The Scarborough Gas Company,” for enabling the 
company to raise a further sum of money for the better supplying the borough 
of Scarborough with gas, and for other purposes. 

To incorporate the Great Central (London) Gas Consumers’ Company. | ° 

For amending the powers of the Imperial Continental Gas Association. 

Water.—To amend ‘* The Leicester Waterworks Act, 1847,” to make 
certain alterations in the works, and to extend the period for completing such 
works ; and also to authorise an arrangement with the local Board of Health 
for the borough of Leicester. 

For supplying the inhabitants of the town of Whitby and adjacent places 
with water. 

To alter and enlarge the powers of the Reading Waterworks Company, 
and to authorise an extension of the works of the said company. 

To authorise the Chorley Waterworks Company to raise a further sum of 
money. 
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For the further amendment of the Acts relating to the Maachester Cor- 
poration Waterworks. 

For supplying with water the town of Stockton, in the county of Durham, 
and the suburbs thereof, and the towns of Middlesbrough and Yarm, in the 
north riding of the county of York, aud the suburbs thereof respectively ; 
and for other purposes. 

For supplying with water the parish or township of East Stonehouse, in 
the county of Devon, and for amendment of Act. 

" Markets, Cemeteries, &c.-—For establishing new markets and markets 
places, in the city of Durham, for abolishing the corn tolls, and for regu- 
lating the markets and fairs within the said city and the suburbs thereof, 
and for other purposes. 

To confirm the issue of certain shares in the Reading Cemetery Com- 
pany ; to enable the company to raise a further sum of money; and for 
other purposes, 

For erecting and maintaining new public offices for the county of Aber- 
deen ; for altering and enlarging the present record office of the county ; and 
for other purposes. 

To alter the constitution of the committee for the affairs of the estate of 
the trustees of the Liverpool Docks, to authorise the establishment of an 
Emigrants’ Home, and to alter and amend the Acts relating to the docks 
and harbour of Liverpool. 

For the consecration of a portion of the Brighton Extra-mural Cemetery. 

For new incorporating the Edinburgh Lunatic Asylum under its present 
name of ‘‘ The Royal Edinburgh Asylum for the Insane,” for enabling the 
said corporation to borrow money, and for other purposes. 

Municipal Regulation,—For altering and amending the Walworth Com- 
mon Inclosure Act, 10 Geo. III. cap. 72; for authorising a partition of the 
Walworth Common Estate ; for incorporating the governors and guardians of 
the poor of the parish of Saint Mary, Newington, in the county of Surrey, 
and for enabling such governors and guardians to erect a new workhouse ; 
for altering and amending the Acts 54 Geo. III. cap. 113, and 1 Geo. IV. 
= 41, relating to the said parish ; and for other purposes. 

o provide for the alteration or extinguishment of the existing rights in 
the Freemen’s Pastures in the township and Dorough of Hartlepool, in the 
county of Durham, and for the appropriation and management of such pas- 
tures ; for vesting in the body corporate of the borough the harbour dues 
teceivable by them; and for other purposes, 

For extending the benefit of the Royal Naval School to children at pre- 
sent ineligible to be admitted therein, and for authorising the establish- 
ment of a Chapel in connexion with the said school, and for amending the 
Acts relating thereto. 

For the better raising and securing a fund for a provision for the widows 
and children of the ministers of the Free Church, and for the widows and 
children of the professors holding professors’ offices in any college connected 
with the said Church. 


To provide for the repair and maintenance of the Cathedral Church of 
Saint Patrick, Dublin. 

To extend the leasing powers of the corporate body of the provost, fellows, 
and scholars of the College of the Holy and Undivided ‘Trinity of Queen 
Elizabeth, near Dublin, and also of the Provost thereof in his corporate 
capacity, and to enable them to make grants of lands in perpetuity to their 
lessees in certain. cases. 

For incorporating the council of King’s College, London, and the presi- 
dent, vice-presidents, treasurer, and governors of King’s College Hospital, 
and for connecting the said hospital as a Medical School with the said Col- 
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lege, and for better enzbling the“coryoration to carry on their charitable and 
useful designs. 

To amend the Acts relating to the vend and delivery of coals in London 
and Westminster, and in certain farts of the adjacent counties ; and to 
allow a drawback on coals conveyed beyond certain limits. 


IV. Inrernat Communication.—Roads.—For repairing and managing 
the roads from the Brighthelmston Road at Pyecombe to Hand Cross, 
and from Pyecombe to the Henfield Road at Poynings Common, in the 
county of Sussex. 

For building a bridge over Ouseburn, with approaches thereto, in the 
borough and county of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

For relief to the several townships in the parish of Manchester from the 
repair of highways not situate within such townships respectively. 

To extend and amend the provisions of the Act relating to the Chelten- 
ham and Painswick district of turnpike road, in the county of Gloucester, 
and to create a further term therein. 

To amend and extend the provisions of the Acts relating to the Chelten- 
ham and Gloucester district of turnpike roads in the county of Gloucester, 
and to create a further term therein. 

For keeping in repair the road from Appleby, in the county of Westmor- 
land, to Kirkby-in-Kendal, and from Orton to the turnpike road near Shap, 
and from Highgate, near Tebay, through Kirkby Stephen, to Market 
Brough, in the said county. 

To amend and extend the provisions of an Act for widening and improv- 
. ing the road leading from the turnpike road in the town of Tenterden, 
through Woodchurch, to Warehorne, and the road leading out of the turn- 
pike road in the parish of Bethersden, through Woodchurch, to Appledore, 
in the county of Kent; and to create a further term therein. 

To amend an Act passed in the 3 Geo. IV., intituled an Act for more 
effectually repairing the roads from Nether Bridge to Levens Bridge, and 
from thence through the town of Millthrop to Dixes, and from the town of 
Miilthrop to Hangbridge, and from thence to join the Heronsyke turnpike 
road near Clawthrop Hall, in the county of Westmorland. 

For more effectually repairing the road from Beck Fen Lane, in the 
parish of Mildenhall, Suffolk, to Littleport, in the Isle of Ely, and other 
roads therein mentioned in Norfolk and Suffolk. 

To authorise the construction of a bridge across the lower turnpike road 
leading from Greenwich to Woolwich, and the crossing of a footpath. 

For maintaining in repair several roads leading from and through the town 
of Wiveliscombe, in the county of Somerset, and the roads adjoining thereto 
in the counties of Somerset and Devon. 

For repairing the road leading from Shrewsbury to Bridgnorth, and several 
other roads therein mentioned. 

For continuing the term and amending and extending the provisions of 
the Act relating to the western district of the Richmond and Lancaster 
turnpike road. 


For continuing the term of the Derby, Ashborne, and Hurdloe Road Act, 
and for other purposes. 

For repairing and managing the roads from the"north end of the town of 
Derby, in the county of Derby, to Sheffield, in the county of York, and 
from Duffield to Wirksworth, in the county of Derby. 

To continue the term of the Act of the 6 Geo. IV. cap. 5] (Local), so 
far as relates to the turnpike road between Manchester and Audenshaw, in 
the parish of Ashton-under-Lyne, all in Lancashire; and to make better 
provision for the repair of the road ; and for other purposes. | . 
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For repairing the road from the town of Stroud, in the county of Glouces- 
ter, through Pitchcomb, into the city of Gloucester. 

To amend an Act passed in the 6 Geo. IV., intituled An Act for repairing 
and maintaining the road from Huddersfield, in the West Riding of the 
county of York, to New Hey, in the parish of Rochdale, in the county of 
Lancaster, with a branch to Toothill Lane, in the said riding, and for 
making a new road from Buckstones to the highway leading from Ripponden 
to Stainland at or near to Barkisland School, and to continue the term 
thereby granted. 

For managing and repairing the roads leading from Uttoxeter to Stoke, 
near Stone, and from Millwich to Sandon, in the county of Stafford. 

To extend the term and alter the provisions of two acts relating to the 
Buckingham, Brackley, and Banbury turnpike road, and of an Act relat- 
ing to the Towcester, Brackley, and Weston on the Green turnpike road, 
and to consolidate the management of the said turnpike roads. 

To renew the term and continue the powers and provisions of an Act 
passed in the 1 Geo. IV., intituled An Act for more effectually repairing 
and improving several districts of Malmesbury turnpike roads, and other 
roads connected therewith, in the counties of Wilts, Berks, and Gloucester, 
so far as relates to the first and second districts. 

For amending and enlarging the powers of the several Acts relating to 
“The Company of Proprietors of the Itchen Bridge and Roads.” 

To amend the Wexford Free Bridge Act, 1847. 

For repairing the road from Sheffield, in Yorkshire, tothe Marple Bridge 
Road, in the'parish of Glossop, in Derbyshire, and the branch to Mortimer’s 
Road, in the parish of Hathersage, in Derbyshire. 

Railways.—The acts passed respecting Railways amounted to61. They 
are noticed at page 91. 

V. Navication.—Rivers, Harbours Docks, &c.—To enable the Company 
of Proprietors af the Regent’s Canal to enlarge the reservoir on the River 
Brent ; and to amend the Acts relating to the Canal. 

For the restoration of the Standard in the River Dee, and for granting 
further powers to the River Dee Company. 

For repealing and amending the provisions of the Acts relating to the 
navigation of the River Cam or Cham, alias Grant, between Clayhithe 
Ferry and the King’s Mill, in the town of Cambridge ; for altering the 
Navigation Tolls ; for enabling the Conservators of the said River to sue 
and be sued in the name of their Clerk ; for conferring additional powers ; 
and other purposes. 

To improve the town of Harwich, to reclaim part of the foreshore of 
Harwich Harbour, and to construct quays and a pier, and for other purposes. 

To enable the Commercial Dock Company to purchase and enlarge the 
East Country Dock ; to construct a tramway to connect their docks with 
the Deptford Branch Railway ; and for other purposes. 

For making and maintaining docks at Baglan Bay, in the county of 
Glamorgan, with a branch line of railway to the South Wales Railway. 

For constructing and maintaining a quay and other works at North Shields, 
in the county of Northumberland, and for other purposes. 

For enabling the commissioners of the pier and port of Hartlepool to 
construct an additional pier for the protection of the harbours and bay of 
Hartlepool, and to establish and maintain a ferry across the commissioners’ 
harbour; for enabling the commissioners to raise further moneys ; for repeal- 
ing, consolidating, and amending the Acts relating to the said pier and port ; 
and for other purposes. 


To amend an Act passed in the 5 and 6 Vict., intituled An Act for making 
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and maintaining and improving a Larbour at Wicklow, in the county of 
Wicklow. 

For constructing a wet dock and other works in connexion with Wark- 
worth harbour, in the county of Northumberland, and for limiting the 
amount of rates and tolls by “ The Warkworth Harbour Act, 1847,” autho- 
rised to be levied, and for varying the application thereof. 


Of the twenty-six Acts for Private Recucation, the greater number 
are relating to the exchange or management of settled estates ; three are 
Sor divorce ; and the following three are all that have any public interest. 


For explaining and modifying the provisions of the deed of constitution of 
Dorward’s House of Refuge for the Destitute in Montrose, and of the trust 
disposition and settlement of William Dorward, merchant, in Montrose, and 
codicils thereto, and for incorporating and enlarging and defining the powers 
of the managers of the said House of Refuge, and for other purposes. 

For the regulation and improvement of the charities founded by Richard 
Lord Riche in the parish of Felstead, in Essex, and for other purposes. 

To provide for the future regulation and management of the grammar 
school of Anthony Browne, serjeant-at-law, at Brentwood, in Essex, and of 
the almshouses founded by the said Anthony Browne, and of the estates 
and possessions of the same school and almshouses; and for other purposes. 


XIL—PUBLIC PETITIONS. 
Session 14 and 15 Victorie. 


. No. of No. of 
Parliamentary. Petitions. Signatures. 
Elective Franchise, &c., for Extension.....seeeece 14 793 


for Extension; and Vote by 
Ballot; for adoption. .....0.scccecccceccece 3 1,040 
Scotland) for extension .. .... _ 8 2,071 
Salomons, David, Esq. (respecting his taking the 
Universal Suffrage, &c., for adoption.........+eee00 12 
1 
9 


1,239 


Vote by Ballot, for adoption .....e..seceeeeecees 
Other Petitions relating to Parliamentary subjects... — 1 


- Ecclesiastical. 

Bible, for permitting all persons to Print the Bible .. 51 
Church and State, for 14 
Church of Rome, for repelling encroachments.. .... 260,078 
— for repelling encroachments; and 

Church of England, for extension......++00++ 13 4,786 
Church Rates, against alteration of law........ 3 268 
Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Bill, against. tyne 561,695 
for alteration .. 6 518 
in favour. .... 4,689 
in favour; and 
against Assumption of Territorial Titles by 
Scotch Bishops 535 
for more stringent measures 756,579 
Jews, against removal of Disabilities. ..........00. 4,923 
Marriages, against legalizing Marriage with a De- 

ceased Wife’s Sister 196 
———— for legalizing Marriage with a Deceased 
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Maynooth College, &c., for discontinuing Grant, &c. 
Oath of Abjuration (Jews) Bill, against........ 


in favour...... 

Regium Donum, for discontinuing Grant ........0. 
Religion, against Interference with. .......... oes 
Religious Houses, &c., for inspection 
Religious Houses Bill, against. ...... 
for alteration .. ...... 

and Ecclesiastical Titles As- 


sumption Bill, 
and Ecclesiastical Titles As- 

sumption Bill, in 
Sunday Trading Prevention Bill, against .......... 
for alteration ..... 
in favours. 


Tithes, for alteration of Law........ceeeeeece ee 
Wesleyan Methodists, for inquiry as to Disputes... 
Other petitions relating to Ecclesiastical subjects .... 


Colonial. 
British Guiana, for a representative constitution .... 
Cape of Good Hope, for representative institutions. . 
Van Diemen’s Land, (Transportation) against...... 
Other petitions relating to Colonial subjects ........ 


Taxes. 


Hops, for reduction of Duty. ...... 


for repeal of Duty. 


Newspapers, &c., for repeal of Duties.........0+. 


Windows, for repeal of Duty......eceeeeceeceeee 
Other petitions relating to Taxes ....seeeeeceeees 


Miscellaneous. 
Agriculture, for measures of relief......+0.sseeeeeee 
Beerhouses, for diminishing number ....eeeseeeeees 
Board of Customs, for inquiry, .....eseseeececece 
Civil Bills, &c. (Ireland) Bill, against .....eeeeeee 
for alteration .. 


No. of 


13 
35 
4 
57 
2 

3 
109 


2,649 
7,095 
1,017 
3,973 
629 
231 
35,569 
935 
994 


351,255 


361 
6,490 
605 
16,859 
534 
2,773 
3,084 


6,315 
2,122 
4,287 
1,583 


40,590 
2,353 
1,792 
1,262 

737 


3,809 
1,916 
3,791 


2,031 
1,054 
8,204 
11,259 
66,158 
5,675 
6,431 
4,063 
68,390 
1,678 


65,684 
1,473 
1,003 
2,605 
1,075 

108 


No. of 
Petitions. Signatures. 
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1 om 
3 
560 
1 
28 
4 
86 
15 
5 
102 
ite 4 
1 
9 
5 
27 | 
Annuity Tax (Edinburgh) for abolition. .......+.6 5 
Attorneys’ Certificates, for repeal of duty........0. 227 
Carriages, for modification of tax] ...esseecescovee 12 
Coffee, for reduction of duty eos 4 
——— for preventing adulteration 12 
County Rates and Expenditure, for giving to Rate- 
payers a more efficient control over .. ..+-.+4 280 
Flour, for imposition of Duty on Foreign Flour.. .. 49 
—_ against Imposition 7 = ; and Windows, 
Malt, for repeal of 19 
Ministers’ Money (Ireland) for abolition .......... 7 
126 
Paper, for repeal of Duty 367 
Property Tax, for repeal or modification ........4. 92 — 
Small Tengments Rating Act, for alteration ........ 4 
Taxation, for revision... se 5 
1,091 
368 
11 
7 
9 a 
5 a 
6 


Public Petitions. 


Coal-whippers (Port cf London) Bill, against...... 
in favour .... 
Copyholds, for Enfranchisement 
Disarmament, for promoting general disarmament .. 
Dogs, against use of as beasts of burthen .....++. 
Education, for a secular education... 
— (Ireland), for alteration of 
(Scotland), for a secular education ...... 
Exhibition of 1851, against removal of building ..... 
for removal of building ......... 
General Board of Health Bills, against........eeeee 
for alteration ...... 
Health of Towns, for promotion ....+.sseeesscoe 
Medical Prescriptions, for compelling them to be 
written in English 
Medical Profession, for reform 


Mercantile Marine Act, &c., for repeal or alteration.. 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund "Act; Registration Act ; 

and Mercantile Marine Act, for repeal or alteration 
Metropolis Water Bill, against ....seseeeeessseee 
IN favOUT 
Mines and Collieries, for restricting labour in certain 


Money Payment of Wages, for alteration of law.... 
Navigation Act, for 
Navigation Act and Mercantile Marine “Act, for re- 
peal or alteration... 
Navigation Laws, for amendment .....ececcccccce 
Pharmacy Bill, in favour oe.scececscccececsonce 
Poor Law, for alteration .« 
Poor Law (Ireland), foralteration 
Postage, for an Ocean Penny Post ......00-+00+5 
ain Office, against delivery of letters on the Lord’s 
a ere ee ee 
Publi Health Act, foralteration 
Public Health Act, for a plication to Macclesfield'.. 
Public Houses (Scotland) Bill, 


in favour 
Registration of Assurances Bill, &c., against ...... 
for alteration .. 
School Establishment (Scotland) Bill, against...... 
for alteration .. 
in favour...... 
Slave Trade, for suppression .. 
Smithfield Market, for removal ee 
Smithfield Market Removal Bill, against ........+. 
in 
Smithfield Market Bill, against; and Smithfield En- 

largement Bill, in favour 
Spirits, for placing home-made spirits in bond on same 

footing as foreign and colonial ...0..eeeeereece 
Other Petitions relating to Miscellaneous subjects .» 


No. of No. of 
Petitions. Signatures, 

9 

50 
43 

4 

61 
218 
4 
175 
5 

8 
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1 
1 
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|) 
| 629 
19 6,357 
1 843 
16 398 
6 1,000 
1 ‘1,558 
7 3,172 
10 6,769 
78 
12 1,272 
562 15,308 
Big 38 2,070 
14 799 
16 =—-:1,914 
112 1,268 
2 648 
1 3,902 
49 2,796 
| 62 3,033 
|) 111 771 
| 2 155 
|| 65 4,714 
14 1,744 
1 128 
Bi 152 12,002 
31 42,828 
10 83,693 
60 =—-:1,951 
| 714 19,002 
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X.—PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


1. MerroroLiraN STREET ARCHITECTURE. 


Since the completion of New Oxford Street, there has been nothing 
erected in the Metropolis that can properly be classed as domestic 
street architecture. The only domestic buildings attempting archi- 
tecture, true or false, have now such a tendency to isolate themselves, 
and spread at arms length along the suburban roads, that the 
growth of London streets, properly so called, seems to be approach- 
ing its end. 

Though this tendency is often made a matter of congratulation, 
on the score of health, it should be remembered that, as long as the 
dwellings retain, either from indolence and parsimony of thought, or 
from any other reason, the same general plans which they had 
when “in close order” ;—as long as they are perforated only in the 
front and back ; and dare not admit any light or air from the side 
walls, there is nothing whatever gaiged by the isolation, for those 
within the buildings. The sole ain, any, in point of salubrity, is 


to passengers outside. The name, however, of “semi-detached” - 


house (or one having three sides exposed, even though one of them 
be unperforated by a single -hole, or bound only a damp sunless 
alley), has now taken such a hold, and acquired such a degree 
of respectability, that immense sacrifices of money and conve- 
nience have been, and will doubtless continue to be, made to it. 
Though no mere material change can be regarded as causing an 
xsthetic one, either for better or worse, the two may nevertheless be 
inseparably connected, as effects of one common cause; indications 
of some change deeper than either, in something lying behind them, 
and itself out of sight. Locking then at the changes in appearance 
and decorative taste that have accompanied (not sprung from) this 
change from street-building to detached house-building, it does seem 
extremely doubtful and difficult to say whether the general tendency 
evinced in their expression has been for the better or the worse. 
Certainly the street-building of the Georgian era, as displayed in 
Marylebone and similar districts, has a degree of wearisome gloomi- 
ness, blankness, and disregard of all but material wants, which defy 
all comparison with the works of the rest of the world, in the display 
of these particular qualities. But then all these qualities are, in a 
manner, negative. At least they are, in the more recent style, ge- 
nerally replaced by others so positively bad, that the above must be 
regarded as negative by comparison. How many of these detached 
dwellings are there (in all the endless restless variety-hunting that 
ervades their wearisome lines)—how many that are exceptions to 
Ir. Ruskin’s general description of them, “ alike without difference 
and without fellowship,—as solitary as similar”? Is there not in 
all these peculiarities, and in the feverish aspect of discontent equally 
common to these works, something that, in all the restless varieties 
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in which it dresses itself, is even more wearisome than the monotony 
of blankness complained of in the style of fifty years back? Is there 
not too, in the wretched (though often amusing) shifts for “ keeping 

up” architectural appearances, the thousand expedients and sacri- 
- fices to make cheap things retain the appearances, not the real qua- 
lities, of what they have superseded,—to make cheap things pass 
for dearer (not serve for dearer)—is there not in the aspect derived 
from all these, something on the whole that gives a more starved, 
more beggared and bankrupt expression, than the works that openly, 
and so far honestly, confess an inability to attempt more than bee 
or beaver building? If so, or if there be any doubt on this matter, 
whether the domestic architecture of 1801 or 1851 be the more 
noble, oy we should rather say the less ignoble, then there arises a 
question infinitely more grave and extensive in its import; viz., 
whether the actual tendency and character of our architectural and 
decorative taste—that is, the expression of mind and character em- 
bodied in our ordinary works—whether it does now, among us, truly 
reflect and embody the general mind and character, as it noto- 
riously has done in all vther times and places; or whether this time 
and nation be so extraordinary and so wholly exceptional, as to be 
belied by its own artistic works. 

Though the days of street-building seem numbered in other direc- 
tions, the district between Pimlico and the Thames above Vauxhall 
Bridge is rapidly becoming covered on the eld plan; the houses, 
met are of every class in different parts, generally declining in 
magnitude from Eaton Square southward to the river, but repeating 
the same pretentious style of dress, only reduced in amount of cast 
ornaments. 

We are driven to these suburban and common specimens of 
domestic building, because the newly-cut streets, which present the 
only apparent chance for improved or uncommon architecture, have 
made remarkably little advance this year, in fact none, except a few 
more houses of perfectly undistinguished character in New Cannon 
Street, the clearing of which has proceeded no further toward St. 
Paul's. In the Victoria Street, Westminster, a great ‘ model” 
lodging house is about to be commenced, which we sincerely hope 
will be an improvement in some points on which the previous 
structures of this kind -have not attempted improvement. In an- 
other part of the town there is one, whose deficiencies, hitherto not 
felt (as an adjacent space at the back has remained open), are about 
to be made apparent. When the adjoining ground is built upon, a 
space or well between the two, about 10 feet by 5 and 50 feet deep, 
will (supposing the owner of the new building to make the most of 
his ground) be the only inlet of light and air to twenty-four win- 
dows. There may be quite windows enough in a building, and yet 
far from light enough (as the above example in a “ model lodging 
house” shows), for the light depends on the amount of sky, not the 
amount of glass ; and it is plain that the window which would be 
ample for a given room, when exposed to 90° or 80° degrees altitude 


of sky, may be wholly insufficient when only obtaining 20° from the 
zenith downward. 
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With regard to the chief sanitary matter dependent on building, 
the salubrity of the internal air, the “dish one feeds on every 
minute,’ as a quaint eld writer called it, we see no evidence of this 
having yet obtained any provision at all. It is, in fact, still left to 
chance, t.e, to the openings which happen to be required for other 
purposes, and are designed with sole reference to them. In-door 
ventilation, properly so called, has not been yet attempted, for we 
hear of no dwelling-rooms, “ model” or not, that even pretend to 
retain, during their occupation, a constant degree of salubrity. The 
late disclosure, however, by the registration analyses, of the enormous 
proportion of disease and death traceable to causes dependent on 
town and in-door life (of which impure air is indisputably the chief), 
makes it to be hoped this matter, so much talked of, may begin to be 
also thought of in future “ models,” especially as it is, however it 
may have been mystified, one of the simplest that can engage a 
designer's attention. 


2. CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Of all buildings, these (at least such as are erected for the national 
establishment) present the extremest examples of undiscriminating 
adaptations. In modern building generally, each member, a porch, 
a window, a roof, is primarily designed to represent something 
better; but here the whole putting together, the very foundation plan 
is so, and only secondarily to answer the purposes implied in its 
name. This is not the case yet in any works for secular purposes, 
nor for other forms of worship; nor completely in any churches 
erected before 1840. But those of the last few years, no longer 
attempting any definite fitness to their professed end, have to be 
re-adapted to it (or it to them), just like Westminster Abbey, or 
Whitehall Banqueting-house, or any other pile diverted from its 
original destination. 

The extreme difference of style and artistic merit may hardly jus- 
tify the comparison, but there is literally only one building above ten 
or fifteen years old that has any analogy to this. St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, the queen of Protestant temples, and in some respects (inte- 
grity of design and stability of structure) the first church in the 
world, farsiches this curious parallel: designed, begun, and carried 
on, till the Revolution, without a really settled understanding for 
which creed it was intended, it now proclaims unalterably a desi 
primarily planned for King James's, and only secondarily for King 
Charles’s worship, to which it has, in fact, had to be re-adapted with 
as much difficulty and clumsiness as any medigval minster. What 
the schemes of a bigoted prince effected in this unique and wholly 
exceptional work, popular taste seems to effect more completely in 
the regular routine church-building of the present day. 

We say more completely, for, while the honesty of Wren led him 
to resist and counterplot the royal spoiler of his work so far as to 
give it the utmost possible adaptability to ———— that 
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James would allow, our builders, on the contrary, seem to have 
a perverse leaning to such models, among their medieval store, as 
are most opposed to all the requirements of their work. Thus, 
while there are abundant mediwval precedents for roofs in one span, 
as wide as any modern theatre or place built expressly for the pur- 

ose of an auditorium, our churches are not only made narrower and 
engthier than any room really designed for such purpose would ever 
be, but even then are cut up into three aisles by two rows of pillars; 
and these (though bearing only a light deal roof with slates) are 
always thicker and more obstructive of sight and sound than those 
which ancient skill made to serve for a stone vaulting and ponderous 
roofs of oak and lead besides. Witness those (to take two extremes 
in date) throughout Salisbury Cathedral and St. George’s, Windsor; 
the former no stronger than in some of our smallest churches, and 
upholding works on the exact scale of St. Paul’s (for we do not 
speak of the extreme instances in that “‘ marble grove” at the east 
end of the same fabric) : or witness the Temple Church, London, 
each apartment of which (the newer now 600 years old) is better 
fitted for a Protestant church than any built within these six years. 
Again, though (as this example shows) neither a bell-tower, nor an 
excrescence for the chancel, was more indispensable in medieval 
churches than in modern Romanist ones, yet, with a prayer-bock 
telling us the table “shall stand in the body of the church, or in the 
chancel,” &c., they think proper, in the most necessitous cases, 
where the congregation cannot be held but by cramming. into the 
most offensive galleries and every other mark of pinching straitness, 
to distend a mimic “ Lady chapel” even beyond any medieval prece- 
dent (as at Haverstock Hill) ; and, in a time confessedly of spiritual 
destitution, but in which the poorest have time-keepers and the whole 
ceremony of bell-ringing is little better than a farce, they think 
proper to spend, in the most needy places, as much as would build 
another church or chapel, on some starved mimic belfry, whose 
blank sides without a clock, and doleful solitary bell, only mock the 
eyes and annoy the ears of the neighbourhood. Again, though 
there is precedent in the most favourite period of the Gothic 
times, at Ely Cathedral, or Sienna, or Florence, for omitting some 

illars about the centre of a church, to get a large clear space for 

earing, yet the fact of Wren having had the sense to adopt this in 
his great and also his master. work (in St. Paul's and Walbrook) 
seems to have condemned it as not Gothic, for we know of -no 
modern use of it but Mr. Allom’s church at Highbury (the last 
English church designed.for its purpose). Our more recent builders 
seem to prefer placing, round the reader and preacher, four double 
or treble-sized tower pillars (as at Camberwell, Notting Hill, and 
the new church by Vauxhall Bridge). And though there be plenty 
of Gothic precedent, in every period of the style, for making side 
aisles as high as the centre, as in Austin Friars’ and the Temple, 
London, and still older churches in Germany; you will find our 
imitators, when there are to be side galleries, always choosing some 
model with low sidcs (cut lower to suit modern parsimony), and 
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cramming the two flats of worshippers into about half the height and 
breathing-room allowed to the single floor of them in the centre ; 
and this even though the additional height of the latter be an utterly 
useless affectation, the “ clear story” (or lantern story) admitting 
no light (as in the brick church at Streatham, justly praised by Mr. 
Ruskin for its details). And though this generally brings the heads 
of the people in the galleries behind the spandril walls of the arches 
bape it never seems to occur to them to lighten by a single per- 
oration)—though in such cases we have ample precedent, even in 
the high “lancet” style, for the use of low depressed arches (as in 
the Salisbury triforium galleries) to bring their springing above the 
heads of the occupants; our moderns invariably choose arches of 
the highest proportion. But the climax is perhaps seen in the pre- 
sent way of supporting such galleries. Though common sense would 
seem to suggest that the same pillars which bear the gallery could 
be continue 7 to bear the roof, as at William the Conqueror’s 
chapel in the Tower, and every succeeding church with galleries 
and not roofed with one span, down to 1840; and though there is 
ample ‘‘ precedent’ for every possible distance of the pillars from the 
walls, from 2 to 20 feet, our moderns now always put them a little 
further out than the gallery is to project ; and (though they be, as we 
have said, more massive and far less loaded than in old churches) 
support the gallery (which, perhaps by way of contrast to the Gothic 
lightness and elegance, they now assimilate as near as they can in 
style, to the tubular bridge) on a distinct row of pillars, or rather 
posts, a foot or two behind the others. 

For what purpose were these structures built? We believe the 
question would sorely puzzle any society of antiquaries that should 
alight on them with no historical clue. Is there evidence in them 
of any other object than to look pretty and medieval ? 

We have not gone into their looks. If we had, we should find it 
as difficult to discover wherein they follow the precedents of medieval 
esthetics as of medieval common sense. In medieval times, as 
well as all others, there was an instinctive sense of the propriety of 
making temples (if not larger altogether) bolder in scale, or size of 
parts, than the neighbouring secular buildings ; but in our towns, 
where the latter have been constantly growing and the former 
dwindling in total magnitude till their relations have been just 
reversed, we seem to aim at making the contrast more glaring by 
repeating needlessly in the scale of parts what is unavoidable in the 
whole. Our designers have hard work indeed to make the shell 
that holds but one church, appear a cluster of fragments, and mem- 
bers diminutive as those of cottage work, but they succeed perfectly. 
In details, too, the medieval church builders plainly aimed at as 
much boldness as their small mechanical appliances would permit, 
only turning an arch in several orders of stones, or a pillar in several 
shafts, because they could not make them in fewer. But we who 
use great blocks, cut each to give the appearance of several narrow 
arch-rings or several little shafts ; and by diminishing all details in 
proportion to the lessening of general scale, seem to aim, among our 
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swollen town architecture, at distingnishing-the temple by a cha- 
racter of village or rather toy-like diminutiveness. 

We proceed to the list of churches carried on in the past yeat by 
the aid of her Majesty's Commissioners. Treverbyn District, St. 
Austell, Cornwall, 308 sittings all free, begun 11th Sept., 1849.— 
Hockerill, Bishop's Stortford, Herts, 368 sittings, of which 320 free, 
begun 18th June, 1850.— St. Paul's District, Pudsey, Calverley, 
York, 519 sittings, 399 free, to be finished about June 1852.— 
Tatworth, Chard, Somerset, 305 sittings, all free, begun 18th June, 
1850.—St. Peter's, Croydon, Sutrey, 786 conn, 493 free, begun 
12th Sept., 1849.-Lydbrook, Holy Trinity District, Forest of 
Dean, 405 sittings, all free, begun 12th August, 1850— South 
Ossett, Dewsbury, York, 603 sittings, 407 free, begun 15th Nov. 
1850. Gwersylit, Gresford, Denbigh, 384 sittings, all free, begiin 
13 July, oe Durham, 770 sittings, 514 free, begun 
22nd August, 1850. Pendeen, St. Just, Cornwall, 500 sittings, all 
free, begun 24th June, 1850.—St. Matthew's, Little London, Leeds, 
700 sittings, 450 free, begun 11th July, 1850.—St. Mark’s, Hulme, 
Manchester, 1010 sittings, 508 free, begtii 12 May, 1851.—Ring- 
ley, Prestwich, Lancashire, 662 sittings, 482 free, n in August, 
1850.—Rooden Lane, ditto, 504 sittings, 454 free, begun 3rd Oct. 
1849. Moorfields, Sheffield, 972 sittings, 577 free, begun 29th Oct. 
1849. St. Mary's, Stoke Damerell, Devonport, 809 sittings, all free, 
begun 2nd April, 1850. Forest Gate, West Ham, Essex, 440 sittings, 
253 free, begun 13th August, 1850.—Marsh District, West Ham, 
691 sittings, all free, begun 25th Feb., 1851.— Pilgwenlly, St. 
Wollox, Monmouth, 649 sittings, 401 free, to be finished about 
March, 1862.—Chesterton, Wolstanton, Stafford, 485 sittings, 327 
free, begun 5th June, 1851.<— Wednesfield Heath, Holy Trinity 
District, Wolverhampton, Stafford, 669 sittings, 443 free, begun 
June 1850. Bilston, district of St. Luke, Wolverhampton, 800 
sittings, 600 free, begun 22nd April, 1851. 

In 1850, twenty-seven churches had been finished, containing 
20,318 sittings, of which 14,442 were free. Those now in progress are 
twenty-two, containing 13,339 sittings, of which 10,030 are free. 
Thus the average accommodation in each church has become reduced 
to about 606, and in only one case this year reaches 1,000. The 
cost of these twenty-two fabrics is estimated at 57,186l., the most 
expensive (St. Peter's, Croydon, ) being 7,350/., and the most inex- 
pensive 925/. 

The “ style and character” of these works is described in ten 
cases as “ Early English,” ot “ Gothic of the 13th century”; and in 
ten, as “‘ Gothic of the 14th century,” or “ Decorated” (a delusive 
term, applied only to distinguish the period of the first three Ed- 
wards). One is called only “Gothic”, and one ‘‘late Decorated of 
the 13th century,” which, taking the term “decorated” in its tech- 
nical sense, implies some mistake. _ 

We thus hear nothing more of Norman, or of the debased Gothic 
of the Lancastrian and Tudor times. The Early English and Early 
Edwardian periods now divide (as it here appears equally) the efforts 
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of this purely histrionic ayt;—and the latter, admitting more me- 
chanical ornament and less carving (as well as being, from its afli- 
nity to the beautiful rather than the sublime, better fitted to small 
works), will probably prevail; as it already decidedly does in the 
far more numerous churches built without the Commissioners’ aid. 
Indeed the ten “Early English” churches are, we observe, the 
cheapest, as if this style were imitated to save the tracery, &c., of 
the Edwardian; an egregious mistake, as much so as the making a 
portico “ Doric” to save ornament. For the Early English actually 
requires, to remain a style at all, richer (i. e. better) ornament than 
any later type, or else a great scale. It has been observed that the 
Greeks never applied their Doric é6rder to small temples, or rather, 
never to any both small and unenriched. Now the Early English 
(notwithstanding its lightness) is certainly owr Doric, and has the 
same unbending haughtiness. It will less bear starving than any 
‘* Decorated” Gothic. It mtisé be either enriched ,enough to be 
lovely, or else vast enough to bé majestic; or it ceases to be Early 
English at all; its true character appearing only in those mighty 
works of old, whose scale, either of size or decoration, we cannot 
approach. The real Early English is a classic architecture, no less 
than the early Greek; it is one of the first class in the world, a class 
that includes but one or two other species, and of which some very 
great nations have never prodti¢ed any. But no “ Early English” 
(so called) that we have seen adopted “fr economy, is much less 
ghastly or ridiculous than stafved Doric or Ionic, shabby-genteel 
meeting-house style, or even engineeting imposture. 

The most conspicuous and perliaps most ornate church completed 
this year is St. Matthew's, Westminstér (see engraving), standing 
at the Middlesex foot of Vauxhall Bridge. Its form is remarkable 
for the exact reproduction, tieinber for tember, of another recent 
church, that at Notting Hill (which, by the by, we must except from 
the above remarks on Karly English, it being a very successful imi- 
tation of that style). The présent is also very pure in style (a rather 
rich Edwardian, the beauty of which the small scale of our engrav- 
ing cannot at all convey), and the junction of the tower and spire 
is most original and pretty. The interior too is more proportioned 
in decoration to the exterior than is usual now, though still hardly 
rich enough comparatively. The general form however is decidedly 
inferior to its prototype at Notting Hill, exaggerating all its defects. 
Thus the d#eqtal height of the four arms of the cross, hardly no- 
ticeable there, is here glaring ;—the nave (which we have purposely 
kept out of view) more dwarfed and unfit for cramming in two 
stories, the upper windows becoming in consequence most tnsightly ; 
—theé roofs all moré tieedlessly barnlike at the expeiise of the walls; 
—the tall and short proportions of different featutes mote various 
and inhatmonious. All this however helps towards that fragmentary 
appéaranéé Which is plainly now aified at in these buildings as a 
proof of skill; and which (by the studied avoidance of all cortespond- 
in the devels of different parts) is here so cotipletely attaified, 
that no one could conceive of any two parts as designed or built at 
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the same time. But we are bound to say of voth these very clever, 
careful, and in parts highly elegant erections, that if they have any 
purpose besides that of ornamental landmarks, they are extreme 
cases of its being superseded by secondary objects,—of the over- 
growth and choking of essentials by non-essentials. This church 
has been built at the expense of the Rev. W. H. E. Bentinck, arch- 
deacon and canon of Westminster. 

Near this, in Great Peter Street, is a far less pretending but very 
noticeable church, St. Peter’s, Westminster, of a broad open useful 
plan, few and small pillars, and a plain Edwardian style. Its chief 
ornament is a very interesting carved font. Otherwise, as it has 
only the preparation for a tower (not to be carried further, we hope, 
till many other things are done), it may boast of being what no Early 
English imitation perhaps can be, cheap without being offensive. 
The only carved details, however, the corbels, strike us as needlessly 
exact in their imitation. We see no necessity, at least within the 
building, for partly humorous busts of mediwval clerics in medieval 
dresses. 

Among the smallest class of churches, that of Stedham, near 
Midhurst, by Mr. J. Butler, is admired for its simplicity and good 
proportions. It has a north aisle, south porch, chancel, and tower 
accommodates 300, and has been built in the short space of six 
months. 

The Free Church, Inverness, by Messrs. Mackenzie and Mat- 
thews, is in imitation of the “ Perpendicular,” or late English Gothic 
of the Lancastrian age, but not such an imitation as is now fashion- 
able in England; rather in the manner of ten or fifteen years ago, 
when (though the reproduction of Gothic detai/s might be less per- 
fect) the general plan of a church was still, like that of other build- 
ings, directed to something besides picturesqueness. The recent 
affectations, we are glad to see, have not yet reached quite to the 
ends of our land. This church accommodates 900, in a simple rec- 
tangle of three aisles, all covered by one roof. It has, at the angle 
next the river, a bell and clock-tower surmounted by an octagon 
lantern and spire, the two latter an unique instance, among us, of 
the arrangement seen in those of the Town House at Brussels, de- 
cidedly superior to our common mode in beauty of sky-line, as seen 
in different directions, and perhaps, too, in structural excellence. 

An unfinished church at Hampstead, is distinguished by a lofty 
spire, visible, from its high situation, far around the country, and 
so disproportioned to the church in decoration as well as size, 
that tlle atter has the air of a mere adjunct, or an excuse for the 
spire. It consists of three low and equal aisles with separate 
parallel roofs, and is the only recent church we have seen without 
an excrescent chancel ; the style, the plainest of Edward ITI.’s time. 

The new parish church at Swindon, Wilts, is remarkable among 
modern ones for the picturesque grace of its external form ; which, 
however, is due to a strict adherence to medieval arrangement and 
proportions, abjuring all attempt at their modification to our widely 
altered wants. Its plan is uniform (a rare remnant of oy 
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amid the present intensely artificial fashions) and consists of a nave 
with aisles, a West entrance-tower and spire, a (i.e. 
one confined to the projection of the aisles, (as at the choir of York, 

and the usual excréscent chancel ;—the whole dressed in a wel 

imitated Edwardian style. The position of the tower gives it one 
advantage over the modern cross churches of the Camberwell type, 
that of not being supposed to need four extra-massive pillars in the 
very centre. It would also be better, in reproductions of this or 
any form of church With aisles (supposing such reproduction a ne- 
cessary evil), if the nave clear-story wall were entirely suppressed, 
the most barn-like extent of roof being preferable to the ghastly 
apology for a clear-story now common (as at Camden New Town, 
and $t. Matthew's, Westminster,) while dormers would far better 
answer the end. Such arrangement was common in the latest, and 
as we believe also the earliest, Gothic village churches, though nearly 
obliterated by successive repairs. 

A church nearly finished at Ealing, Middlesex, presents the same 
plan as Swindon without the quasi-transept. Its central nave, 
having a clear-story, is uncommonly lofty for its width, and has a 
fancy roof of the Westminster Hall form without its principal 
arches, the omission of which must render such imitations (now too 
common) even less stable and capable of retaining their shape than 
their gigantic prototype. They also require, like it, (or would re- 
quire, supposing their supports not needlessly massive,) flying but- 
tresses; which this has not, though the tower and aisles, needing 
no buttresses, have, as usual now, very prominent ones, much to 
the injury of pictorial breadth and dignity. The interior has a 
peculiar ornament added to each arch dividing the chancel from its 
aisles, viz. a pillar supporting two minor arches, with tracery filling 
the space above them. The novelty is, of course. not in the feature 
itself, but in its application to an internal arch on the ground floor ; 
and though a perfectly useless addition, it is not more superfluous here 
than in the old triforial areades and unglazed cloisters, which (to- 
gether with the whole system of grouped apertures or traceried 
windows in unvaulted buildings) completely contradict the common 
idea that the medieval builders adorned their works with no useless 
additions, or no constructive peculiarities unconducive to physical 
excellence. For there was no physical reason for fitting a large 
aperture (not meant to be glazed) with subordinate pillars and 
arches; nor any teason (except in vaulted buildings) for leaving 
external apertures wide enough to require subdivision, or collecting 
them into close-packed groups (such as ultimately became what we 
call a tracery window), but every reason, on the contrary, for leaving 
all lights equidistant, and their separating masses equally strong (as 
we see in classic buildings, and the nave of St. Albans, and all 
unvaulted ones before the affectation of a style had begun). These 
things therefore, however common in the golden age of Gothic art, 
are certainly (to use Mr. Pugin’s comprehensive formula) not “ deco- 
rated construction,’ but “ consttucted decoration ;’ the first instance 
of it indeed, and the most beautiful and excusable—the only one 
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perhaps found as vat ag thé 15th céentury=hut still the first in- 
stance of appréach to that scenic or répresénted aréhitectute which, 
gradually ovérgrowing that of all dé¢orative arts, has at length, in 
modérn times, é6rne to be the whivérsal and distinctive mark of 
those of Eutope and Christendom :+the first stép too in that mode 
of adornment by répreséntatiotis of Auman instead of natural works, 
which Mr. Ruskin perhaps justly éalls “ignoble,” and which cer- 
tainly characterised the decline alike of the Olassic, the Gothic, and 
(as far as we cin other sch6ol of decorative arts. But 
though regen a matk of decline (implyifig an apish confession 
of inferiority to the imitated past) it wottld seem justifiable in par- 
ticular states of s6¢iety ; viz. where there Was stich intelectual dis- 
parity between the designing and exééuting hands as to fequite the 
former to supply all the art, and yet no such debt or distress as to 
élaborate ornament a pretentious, cruel, or unlawful sa- 
crifice. 

Two very ornate Rotnanist churches have been completed at Clap- 
ham and Greenwich ; the latter with a tower and spire of very sin- 
giilar unsymmetrical outline at one end, and an arch for a bell a¢ the 
other, which is droll, and as it ¢annot be any ceremonial requirement 
(for we have séen nothing like itin any other fabric of the unchangeable 
Church) it implies some incipient tendency in their architecture 
towards the prin¢iples now oberg otir own. These strictures 
affect, as tisual, the Second Edwardian Style ; and the free usé of the 
human figure in carving gives a life and richness that nothing else 
can. It also renders all antedating of the fabric (such as some anti- 
quaries have feared from out imitative propensitiés in art) impos- 
sible ; for nineteenth-century angels are not to be mistaken for thir- 
teenth. They aré of a different creation. On the whole, wé find here 
no support to the common notion that this faith is favourable to the 
development of arts; a notion, indeéd, untenable even by Mr. Pugin, 
for (as that enthusiastic artist has most truly observed of Protestant 
ecclesiastical arts) “we must not test them by the works of préceding 
centuries, but by the corresponding period.” 

Dissenters, in their imitation of medieval art, séem hitherto 
many years behind us ifi the character and spirit of the decoration, 
which as yet sééms purely exhibitory, as on shops or shows, or the 
chutchés (whether Panctas Greek or Chelsea Gothic) of George 
IVs time. They still, therefore, as hetetofore, simply follow in the 
stéps of the national church architecture at a respéctful distance, 
varying in each séct, from the Congregational, &¢., to the Society 
of Friends, who bring up the rear, with theirsingular fancy for being 
always at the top of the most genteél fashion of fifty years ago. 


With the more forward sects, those disgustfal conventional pretences 


of the bricklayers (still, we fear, rooted in the public eye as belonging 
to “ plain’ building, with which they have no connexion whatever) 
have now given way to gay masquerade representations Of all the 
mediaval styles of this country, some sects, perhaps, affecting parti- 


cular styles (at least the Wi eatepens seem to show, by sevéral London 


examples, a thonopoly of the Norma). 
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32. Public Improvements. 


The Independent Chapel, Gloucester, by Mr. J. Medland, is an un- 
commonly church-like specimen, in the Third Edwardian style, with 
considerable ornament. It accommodates 1,000 in the three aisles, 
of which the side ones are divided into two floors. The centre roof is a 

little raised, on a clear story of circular windows (instead of the 
usual stunted dwarf representations of those contrived for vaulted 
buildings), and the whole height to the ridge is 56 feet. Several 
texts cut in stone are noticeable as an enrichment peculiarly fitted 
to modern circumstances—real, interesting, and admitting of being 
done well. For the architect has no right (as Mr. Ruskin says) to 
say, “ My design requires a Titian hung in this panel and a Claude 
in that.” He is to provide for the complete exercise of all the 
abilities, high or low, of the several workers, yet all in subordination 
and concert, as in a chorus of part-music, not as the cheering of a 
mob ; for the true temple is as an embodied chorus of praise, in 
which the most unequal talents, the most difficult and most easy in- 
struments, all bear their due part. Thus, the Parthenon consisted 
of every man’s best work, from Phidias down to the polisher of the 
steps—Ictinus also doing his best (and what Phidias probably could 
not have done) as composer and conductor of the whole band. And 
so it was in medieval architecture. But if there be no Phidias, a 
true Ictinus will provide no metope for him ; and where there are 
no artist-workmen, he must make no work for them; or, if he can 
get only human machines, he must reckon only on their mechanical 
dexterity, and make it the exponent of his sole brainwork, as was 
done in the Egyptian or the Tudor styles. 

The Independent Chapel, Tottenham (see engraving), is a fairer 
and far less favourable specimen of these structures. We give its 
view to show how many beauties and proofs of artistic skill may 
exist in a work fundamentally odious in principle. Mr. Ruskin’s 
ironical proposal to cast churches in a mould is here carried out. It 
is forgotten that our fathers, in a state of rising civilisation, might 
as easily have multiplied ornament by casting, &c., as we can; but 
then it never occurred to them to do so. Now, why does it occur to 
us? . Simply because the use of ornament now is totally different 
from its use then; and this betrays the whole difference. In its 
beginning and progress, all ornament is a free-will offering, added to 
the necessary part of man’s work, or rather incorporated therein, asa 
distinction from the work of brutes (which would otherwise be supe- 
rior to ours, being without botching or bungling), and a source of 
satisfaction in our work, by rendering it such that we may love it; 
and when finished may, in a measure, see that it is good, and bless 
God for it. Such ornament it never occurs to any one to cheapen, 
whether it be offered to Heaven in the house of praise, to our guest 
in our own house, or our neighbours outside. It is of the nature of 

an offering, and must be sweet-savoured, costing its full price, the 
best of its kind. No man cheapens it, but, if poor, brings cheaper, 
not the same cheapened ; wrought zigzags, not cast foliage; a choice 
ram, not a cheap inferior heifer ; a choice pigeon, not a lean preten- 
tious ram. In the times of “ Early English” (or early anything else), 
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such is the nature of all unnecessary finish, neatness, or decoration. 
It has nothing in common with modern ornament, which is best 
typified by the stamps on an Albata fork. 

As a complete contrast to the 
pretentious system, we add the 
view of a small work, a mere 
front erected to distinguish the 
entrance to a temporary church 
in the Waterloo Bridge Road. 
To transform the front of a fifth- 
raté dwelling of most squalid de- 
scription, and render it truly eccle- 
siastical, without masquerade 
work, is, simple as it may seem, 
a neW thing among us. It will 
he obsétved of this morceau, that 
whatever decoration it has is part 
= and parcel of its construction, and 
fét (as in modern gothic gene- 
tally) imitative of peculiarities 
- ofily atising from the vaulting of 
=. thé old structures. There is no 
= striictural excellence represented 
hk does not exist; nor any 
= sham work. Little as the whole 
is, it employs the talents of each 
kind of worknian, and though 
there be only thtee indifferently 
catved stones, they. @dorii the 
wholé, as mtiéh as all the casts 
used above; they leave no starved 
blank ; and the #déa of the Man 
of Sorrows on thie chief centre 
stofié, bearing all the heavy tor 
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and héaven-directed spire, is worth all the symbolism which the 
Camden Society has disinterred; for symbolism that requires to be 
explained is worth nothing. 


3. Berzbines Enucation, Scrence, &c. 


The British Museum has at length seen a sort of completion, in 
the opening of the only remaining part of the circuit of buildings, 
viz. the south part of the west range (exactly corresponding to its 
north part, the Egyptian Gallery); in the erection of the sculpture 
of the great front pediment ; and the clearance of the last vestige of 
old Montague House offices. The pile being now as extensive as 
its singularly inflexible plan (which seems purposely to defy modi- 
fication or enlargement) can admit, yet still far inadequate to 
the growing collection, perhaps, as a next step, the oft-repeated 
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suggestion of a glazed weatherproof and indestructible roof over the 
whole inner quadrangle will begin to be seriously thought. of. The 
sénsible and well-studied designs proposed by the Messrs. Turner 
for the Great Exhibition show how ornamental and yet truly cheap 
such a structure might be; and about half of the columns set tip in 
the front for mere ornament (or rather to disgtlise its pauperism) 
would have sufficed to sustain this addition nobly ; even supposing 
us too timid to venture upon it in one span, which the Moscow 
riding-school (of just the same width) and many bridges show to be 
perfectly practicable. 

The pediment symbolizes, in 15 figures, the various nature of the 
collection. Their attitudes recall those of the Ceres and Proserpine, 
the Fates, Iris, &c., in the immortal works within, but the drapery 
is widely different, in few folds and rather blanket-like. A profusion 
of “ attributes” and lifeless objects, which greatly confuse the out- 
lines and render them unintelligible at a distance, serve when near 
to explain the personations, which are tolerably plain with the ex- 
ception of the centre figure. She stands erect, seems to hare 
nothing to do, or look at, and is ready to drop from her hands a 
pointless spear and a goodly sized golden globe, which we fear will 
be an apple of discord to future interpreters of “ the London tym- 
panum.” On her right are the sisters Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture (the two latter seated in repose, and the first standing, 
perhaps as having no place in the collection) ; on her left, a geo- 
meter, and then the representatives of music, the drama, &e. In 
the extreme corner of this side, natural history is figured by some 
children, among a selection of curious objects from all the kingdoms 
of nature; in the other corner, archeology by a wingéd figure 
bringing a lamp to one emerging from ruins, out of which a cro- 
codile, &¢., appear scared away. This whole work shines at pre- 
sent as a triangle of fresh painting, on a wall of utter blankness and 
gloom. It comes too late; the stupendous architectural masque it 
was to accompany having, under the smoke of three winters, quite 
lost the flower of its youth, and with it every pretension to interest or 
beauty. Of the wisdom of this literal transcript of the mechanical 
frame or carcase only, of ready-made forms which (even if not de- 
spoiled of life and soul) cannot in our atmosphere remain even in- 
telligible to the eye till they are finished, we need say nothing, as 
this pile is likely to be the last monument of @ fashion now extinct, 
but which its protracted erection has long survived. 

The long-expécted area before this building, now at length 
opened, is being immediately re-enclosed from Great Russell Street 
by a cast iron screen, much loftier and more massive than anything 
meriting the name of a palisade or mere fence, and contrasting too 
with the icy style of the building by an extraordinary warmth of 
decoration, heightened with gilding. The last is a new feature, 
and, together with the other qualitiesheight, massiveness, and 
richnessseems to indicate a novel motive for such a structure, 
viz. to withdraw attention from the work behind, which (considering 
its unparalleled amount of superfluous work, unshackled by a single 
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utilitarian want) ought, of all buildings, the least to require 
screening. 

The Mechanic’s Institute, Plymouth,andan addition to the Public 
Library there, are we regret to say, the last professional works of an 
architect well known by his literary as well as practical labours, 
Mr. Wightwick. The former building is necessarily made to cor- 
respond externally with the architecture of the neighbouring build- 
ings in Princes Square; but internally, the form of the great lecture- 
room is very novel and well-studied for enabling the lecturer and 
his audience to enjoy the fullest amount of reciprocal advantage. 
The total length of this room is 76 feet and breadth 38, but this 
breadth continues only to about half its length. The remaining 
half diminishes gradually to a width of 20 feet, and ends in a semi- 
circular alcove of that diameter, in which is the lecturer's platform. 
He therefore stands in the focus of an enclosure nearly approximat- 
ing in form a parabola, the best calculated to economise and throw 
out all the sound to his audience, while none of them sit-sideways 
or have to turn towards him, all the seats being concentric arcs. 
A gallery about 36 feet by 38 occupies the first or undiminished half 
of the room, which is 33 feet high, exclusive of the large elliptical 
lantern for light and ventilation. Altogether it is doubted whether 
there be so complete an auditorium in the kingdom. It is richly 
decorated, and the coup d’cil very striking. The other building 
has been erected to contain a magnificent bequest of books and 
articles of virta, left by Wm. Cotton, Esq. It has an Italian 
Palazzo front with Greek details, and is the most ornate building 
in the town. 

The Queen’s College, Belfast, is an uniform building, on a plan 
approaching the E shape, with short arms, and the entrance in the 
middle of the back of the E, under a projecting tower. The several 
lecture-rooms chiefly occupy the left wing; an examination hail, 
79 feet by 38, the right wing, and beyond it are the President's and 
Vice-President’s houses. All is comprised in asymmetrical exterior 
shell, and decorated in a Tudor style, such as, from its prevalence 
among the buildings of Oxford, has become associated therewith, 
and even obtained among us the name of “ collegiate style.” It is 
much to be feared that such associations, by leading to the mimicry 
of past fashions, ‘in themselves debased and even ridiculous, may 
perpetuate them, and have a disastrous effect on ourarts. The 
facades of this building are complex and much broken up, not 
only by porches and bay-windows, but also by needless buttresses, 
pinuacles, battlements, and other imitative features, which, like ail 
ornament not drawn from nature, are of a questionable character. 
The uncommon amount of weathering surface, crockets, &c., of a 
perishable stone, has been objected to, but so it might be in many 
other modern reproductions of this style, the subject seeming rarely 
thought of. It is on the whole a very fair specimen. 

New College, St. John’s Wood, by Mr. Emmett, is a stone build- 
ing in the same style, that of Henry VII., and has a somewhat 
similar central tower (see engraving), with a very elegant council 
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chamber ovef the entrance, and the laboratory in its top story. The 
lecture-rooimis o6¢tipy thé curtains of balling Gf either side; the 
official résideticé, the extreme wing farthést in 6tr view; and the 
library (6tiginially built for a chapel), that which is nearest. The 
distinctive éharacters of thesé various buildings are externally very 
well ee and form a balanced whole, nt iiniform but approxi- 
mately 86, aS Much so as might be without affectation or mask-work, 
in this réspeet quite imitating the spirit of the old collegiate build- 
ings. The féwness of unnecessaty features also gives this building 
a bold and broad effect of light and shade; the unbroken lines and 
surfaces a%é 86 disposed as to givé the utmost value to every dimen- 
sion; and the decoration, both mechanical and carved, is (if we 
except thé t6o numerous grotesque figures) véry good of its style, 
careful, intetéstingly varied, and well concentrated in the proper 
places, leaving plenty of reposé bit no povérty or appearance of 
a break-down. In all these partictilars, this small building presents 
a direct G6ntrast (we might say aitagonism of spirit) to the great 
Palace 6f Westminster; and the comparison of the two is recom- 
mended to the reader as well worthy of some thought. 

This New College has been erected in céfiseqtence of the amal- 
gamation of the colleges formerly éxisting at Homerton and High- 
bury, and Coward’s Academy at Torrington Square. Its purpose 
is to educate students for the Ministry of the Congregational De- 
nomination of Dissenters. The coursé of study extends over five 
years—a literary course of two yeats, arid a theological course of 
three years; and each studétit, before admission, is required to 
undergo a matriculatién examination in English Grammar; the 
Greek and Latin Grammats, with translations; the outlines of 
Greek, Roman, aiid English History; the praéticé and principles 
of Arithmetic ; aid the first book of Euclid’s Elements. Fifty of 
the students are to hold College Exhibitions ; of whith twenty-five 
are of £40 per annum, fifteen of £30, and ten of £20. Thésé are 
granted only to students whose means are wholly of partially in- 
adequate to their support, and are only held from year to year. An 
examination in each class is held at the end of every session, and a 
general examination in the subjects studied while attending the 
college at the end of the coursé, ofi passifig which certifiéates are 
granted of their fitness for the work of thé ministry. ee 


4. For Postic. Purposes. 


The opening of the new House of Commons, in its intended per- 
manent form (see engraving), is an important step in the great work 
last mentionéd, and chiefly interesting as the last of a series of ex- 
periments throwing light on thé difficult problem of the ‘best form 
for rooms in which a speaker from any part indifferently is required 
to be heard by all the o¢cupants. The simplest induction would 
seem to suggést such a plan as, when holding a given number, 
brings the farthést of them as neat together as possible. This plan 
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The new House of Commons. A part of the new ceilitig is removed, to show the 
upper part as originally designéd, 
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is the circle, but as experience shows that all concave curved sur- 
faces give, in proportion to their extent, a confusing reverberation, 
the medieval artists seem to have learnt, after trying and rejecting 
various forms, to combine in their apartments for this purpose (Chap- 
ter-Houses) the advantage of straight walls with a near approach to 
the circular plan, and thus the octagon or decagon became, in the 
‘great times of Gothic architecture, the settled type of those exqui- 
sitely beautiful discussion-rooms, in one of the noblest and most 
ornate of which, the House of Commons itself sat for nearly three 
centuries after its foundation. Since its removal, however, just 300 
ears ago, from a chapter-house (built expressly for debating assem- 
lies) to a chapel (built for no such purpose), this expedient, with 
all its concomitant shifts, has established such a force of precedent 
as to outweigh all the former precedent, and all considerations of 
fitness and scientific design ; so that Mr. Barry was no more allowed 
to plan his House of Commons with primary reference to its uses, 
than modern church-builders are their churches. St. Stephen’s and 
its makeshifts regulated the plan and shell,—common sense and 
real precedent has affected only the fitting, re-modifying, after- 
botching thereof, to render it available,—as far as a hall twice as 
long as its breadth could be made so, for a purpose plainly requiring 
such different proportions. In his expedient for this (which had 
previously succeeded so well in remedying precisely the same unfit- 
ness at the temporary House) Dr. Reid has plainly been led to the 
very same treatment of the section of the building, which the me- 
dizval builders practised in its plan. He lowers the ceiling, and 
makes it, with the walls, form an approximation to a circular or 
waggon-vault shape ; yet avoiding all curved surface by breaking 
the ceiling into three planes; which, in fact, taken with the side 
walls, correspond in position to five sides of a polygon (a duodeca- 
gon)—as if we had half a chapter-house laid on its side; because 
the inflexible walls (regulated by reverence for the destroyed St. 
Stephen’s, and imitation of that vencrable makeshift) will allow no 
nearer approach to the fittest form. . 
The addition to the south end of Westminster Hall, called “ St. 
Stephen’s Porch,” is nearly finished, and begins to show internally 
the grand effect aimed at in this splendid public vestibule to the 
great pile. (See Engraving.) The exterior, however, which has 
lately been laid open by pulling down the old and temporary build- 
ings, greatly excels the interior in grandeur of effect. It has the 
proportions and much of the character of the Town Hall at Louvain, 
supposing the projecting balconies of that fabric removed, and a 
sort of eee een intersecting its centre, and ending, on the 
south side, with the immense window removed from the end of the 
Hall. The whole composition has a very fine effect from Poet's 
Corner (the only place whence its entire form can be seen), and its 
character of decoration combines well with Henry VII.’s chapel, 
and does not suffer by the comparison. 

All the public and decorated parts of the interior of this great 
work are now complete. The little elaborate cloister of St. Ste- 
phen’s, built by Henry VIITI., is also entirely restored, but will, we 
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believe, not be accessible to the public. It.is interesting as preserv- 
ing the design of the very last dying effort of English medieval 
art. Asother. very curious fragment, one end of the “ Painted 
Chamber,” consisting of three windows of the palace of William 
Rufus, is apparently doomed to destruction, if not already down. 

In the provinces, this has been fertile in market buildings on 
a large scale. Among these, that at Bolton does much credit to its 
architect, Mr. G. Robinson. The exterior will be seen by our 
engraving to be very original and expressive of its purpose, without 
inappropriate ornament (if we except, perhaps, the Corinthian 
crder). Internally, the whole area is covered, chiefly with roofs of 
iron and glass, the arrangement of which, to cover effectually a 
space of 290 feet by 219, called for much novelty of contrivance. 
Two roofs higher than the rest intersect like a cross in the centre, on 
which is a wooden lantern tower, and the smaller turrets seen near 
the four angles are for ventilation. 

The Wolverhampton Market, by the same architect, is a very _ 
similar building, on a smaller scale, and with an open area in the 
centre, surrounded by a triple aisle of iron pillars and roofs, the 
centre one glazed. The outer wall has blank arcades, an Italian 
Doric composition for the chief entrance, and avery neat pyramidising 
clock-tower over jt. 

The new Abattoir, Edinburgh, is chiefly noticeable as the first 
introduction of a very desirable public improvement hitherto confined 
to the Continent. te contains twelve blocks of building,.each con- 
sisting of a range of cattle sheds, each shed communicatitig with its 
own slaughtering-booth beyond. ‘The whole is enclosed, and entered 
through a mask of Egyptian architecture. The arrangements. for 
cleanliness and ventilation are said to be most complete. - . 

The additional London City Prison, Holloway, is as our engtav- 
ing will show, a most striking piece of architectural scenery; but 
no description, and nothing short of a model, or whole set of views, 
could convey an idea of its extreme whimsicality and phantom-like 
- aspect of unreality, which is probably without a parallel except on 
the stage or some of Martin’s visionary backgrounds. Certes, 
nothing so like « dream has ever been translated into sober prosaic 
stone and mortar, at least in this sober land; and we think that 
Prison City instead of City Prison would have been a fitter name 
for this fairy fortalice, in which gate rising beyond gate, and tower 
above tower, bristling with battlement and portcullis, “jetty, frieze, 
and coign of vantage,” and all the apparatus of feudal war, present 
surely the ne plus ultra of architectural disguise and petrified scene- 

ainting. This immense pile (of which our view shows only the 
Immediate accessories to the entrance) enibraces six radiating wings, 
and cells for nearly 500 prisoners. There is no noticeable variation 
-on the arrangements of the Model Prison, Pentonville. The expense 
will be about 100,000/. The roofs are mostly flat and covered with 
asphalte; the exterior brick, except the parts visible from the south 
or entrance front, which are of Kentish rag, with Caen stone dress- 
ings (almost equalling the rag-stone in superficial quantity), and so 
intermixed that they may be said to alternate almost in vertical 
stripes. The same degree of castellated decoration is continued 
nearly without abatement round all the fronts. 
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X.—CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 
_ Fron October 1850 to November 1851. 


1850. Oct. 16. Massacre of the Christians at Aleppo. 

Nov. 2. The Frankfurt Diet commands the immediate suspension of 
hostilities in Schleswig-Holstein under pain of the armed intervention of 
the German Confederation.—Peace concluded between the Haytians and 
Dominicans. 

4. Lord J. Russell addresses a letter to the Bishop of Durham on the 
subject of the establishment of a Roman Catholic Hierarchy in England. 

6. Death of Count Brandenburg, Prime Minister of Prussia.—Cape 
Town papers received this day containing royal letters patent to Sir H. 
Smith, for the establishment of the local legislature, consisting of the 
governor, a legislative council, and a House of Assembly. 

7. The King of Prussia issues a decree calling out the whole Prussian 
army— 223,000 infantry ; 38,000 cavalry; 29,000 artillery, with 1,080 
field -pieces. 

8. The inclosure of the Norfolk Aistuary commenced near Lynn. 

9. An Austrian force of 30,000 men with 72 field-pieces advance into 
Hesse- Cassel on march for Schleswig-Holstein. The Prussiaa troops in 
Hesse retire upon and occupy the military road through that electorate. 
The Bavarian troops occupy Fulda. 

11. The French Legislative Assembly opens its second session. 

14. The Prussian troops withdraw from the grand-duchy of Baden. 

16. A decree of the President of the French Republic calls out to 
active service an additional 40,000 men, in consequence of the threatening 
state of Germany. 

18. The Roman Catholic clergy of the arch-diocese of Dublin meet 
on the requisition of Archbishop Murray, and agree to an address of con- 
gratulation to the English Catholics on the restoration of the Hierarchy. 
—The ports of San-Salvador blockaded by the British fleet. 

21. The King of Prussia opens the Chambers with a speech in which 
he declares the failure of his attempt to form a constitution that should 
answer the wants of the German nation. 

22. A meeting of the clergy of the established Church held at Oxford, 
under the presidency of the Bishop of Oxford, to protest against the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy. 


25. Meeting held in Guildhall, London, to protest against the esta- 
blishment of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy. 

26. General Von Radowitz, late war-minister to the King of Prussia, 
arrives at Windsor, on a visit to the Queen of England. 

' 28. The Peace Congress holds a session in Birmingham.—The Prince 
Von Schwarzenberg, the Baron Von Manteuffel, and Baron Mayendorf, 
the Russian Ambassador, meet in conference at Olmiitz, to arrange the 
disputes between Austria and Prussia respecting Hesse and Holstein. 

30. Advices from Cape Town announce the resignation (Sept. 21) of 

the elective members of the Legislative Council; the appointment of a 
committee (Sept. 23) for drawing up a constitution for the Colony ; and 
the unasimous adoption of this constitution (Oct. 2), and of an address 
to the Queen, which was to be presented to her Majesty by Sir Andries 
Stockenstrom and Mr. Fairbairn, who were sent to England to enforce 
the claims of the Colony. 


Dec. 2. President Fillmore’s first message delivered to the American 
Congress. M 
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believe, not be accessible to the public. It.is interesting as preserv- 
ing the design of the very last dying effort of English medieval 
art. Amother. very curious fragment, one end of the “ Painted 
Chamber,” consisting of three windows of the palace of William 
Rufus, is apparently doomed to destruction, if not already down. 

In the provinces, this year has been fertile in market buildings on 
a large scale. Among these, that at Bolton does much credit to its 
architect, Mr. G. Robinson. The exterior will be seen by our 
engraving to be very original and expressive of its purpose, without 
inappropriate ornament (if we except, perhaps, the Corinthian 
cider). Internally, the whole area is covered, chiefly with roofs of 
iron and glass, the arrangement of which, to cover effectually a 
space of 290 feet by 219, called for much novelty of contrivance. 
Two roofs higher than the rest intersect like a cross in the centre, on 
which is a wooden lantern tower, and the smaller turrets seen near 
the four angles are for ventilation. 

The Wolverhampton Market, by the same architect, is a very | 
similar building, on a smaller scale, and with an open area in the 
centre, surrounded by a triple aisle of iron — and roofs, the 
centre one glazed. The outer wall has blank arcades, an Italian 
Doric composition for the chief entrance, and a very neat pyramidising 
clock-tower over jt. 

The new Abattoir, Edinburgh, is chiefly noticeable as the first 
introduction of a very desirable public improvement hitherto confined 
to the Continent. te contains twelve blocks of building,each con- 
sisting of a range of cattle sheds, each shed communicating with its 
own slaughtering-booth beyond. ‘The whole is enclosed, and entered 
through a mask of Egyptian architecture. The arrangements. for 
cleanliness and ventilation are said to be most complete. - He 

The additional London City Prison, Holloway, is as our engrav- 
ing will show, a most striking piece of architectural scenery; but 
no description, and nothing short of a model, or whole set of views, 
could convey an idea of its extreme whimsicality and phantom-like 
- aspect of unreality, which is probably without a parallel except on 
the stage or some of Martin’s visionary backgrounds. Certes, 
nothing so like a dream has ever been translated into sober prosaic 
stone and mortar, at least in this sober land; and we think that 
Prison City instead of City Prison would have been a fitter name 
for this fairy fortalice, in which gate rising beyond gate, and tower 
above tower, bristling with battlement and portcullis, “jetty, frieze, 
and coign of vantage,” and all the apparatus of feudal war, present 
surely the ne plus ultra of architectural disguise and petrified scene- 

ainting. This immense pile (of which our view shows only the 
Immediate accessories to the entrance) embraces six radiating wings, 
and cells for nearly 500 prisoners. There is no noticeable variation 
on the arrangements of the Model Prison, Pentonville. The expense 
will be about 100,000/. The roofs are mostly flat and covered with 
asphalte; the exterior brick, except the parts visible from the south 
or entrance front, which are of Kentish rag, with Caen stone dress- 
ings (almost equalling the rag-stone in superficial quantity), and so 
intermixed that they may be said to alternate almost in vertical 
stripes. The same degree of castellated decoration is continued 
nearly without abatement round all the fronts. 
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Chronicle of Occurrences. 


X.—CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 
_ Fron. October 1850 to November 1851. 


1850. Oct. 16. Massacre of the Christians at Aleppo. 

Nov. 2. The Frankfurt Diet commands the immediate suspension of 
hostilities in Schleswig- Holstein under pain of the armed intervention of 
the German Confederation.— Peace concluded between the Haytians and 
Dominicans. 

4. Lord J. Russell addresses a letter to the Bishop of Durham on the 
subject of the establishment of a Roman Catholic Hierarchy in England. 

6. Death of Count Brandenburg, Prime Minister of Prussia.—Cape 
Town papers received this day containing royal letters patent to Sir H. 
Smith, for the establishment of the local legislature, consisting of the 
governor, a legislative council, and a House of Assembly. 

7. The King of Prussia issues a decree calling out the whole Prussian 
army— 223,000 infantry ; 38,000 cavalry; 29,000 artillery, with 1,050 
field -pieces. 

8. The inclosure of the Norfolk Aistuary commenced near Lynn. 

9. An Austrian force of 30,000 men with 72 field-pieces advance into 
Hesse- Cassel on march for Schleswig-Holstein. The Prussiaa troops in 
Hesse retire upon and occupy the military road through that electorate. 
The Bavarian troops occupy Fulda. 

11. The French Legislative Assembly opens its second session. 

14. The Prussian troops withdraw from the grand-duchy of Baden. 

16. A decree of the President of the French Republic calls out to 
active service an additional 40,000 men, in consequence of the threatening 
state of Germany. 

18. The Roman Catholic clergy of the arch-diocese of Dublin meet 
on the requisition of Archbishop Murray, and agree to an address of con- 
gratulation to the English Catholics on the restoration of the Hierarchy. 
—The ports of San-Salvador blockaded by the British fleet. 

21. The King of Prussia opens the Chambers with a speech in which 
he declares the failure of his attempt to form a constitution that should 
answer the wants of the German nation. 

22. A meeting of the clergy of the established Church held at Oxford, 
under the presidency of the Bishop of Oxford, to protest against the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy. 


25. Meeting held in Guildhall, London, to protest against the esta- 
blishment of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy. 

26. General Von Radowitz, late war-minister to the King of Prussia, 
arrives at Windsor, on a visit to the Queen of England. 

' 28. The Peace Congress holds a session in Birmingham.—The Prince 
Von Schwarzenberg, the Baron Von Manteuffel, and Baron Mayendorf, 
the Russian Ambassador, meet in conference at Olmiitz, to arrange the 
disputes between Austria and Prussia respecting Hesse and Holstein. 

30. Advices from Cape Town announce the resignation (Sept. 21) of 

the elective members of the Legislative Council ; the appointment of a 
committee (Sept. 23) for drawing up a constitution for the Colony ; and 
the unanimous adoption of this constitution (Oct. 2), and of an address 
to the Queen, which was to be presented to her Majesty by Sir Andries 
Stockenstrom and Mr. Fairbairn, who were sent to England to enforce 
the claims of the Colony. 


Dec. 2. President Fillmore’s first message delivered to the American 
Congress. M 
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3. A committee of the Prussian Parliament-condemns by 18 to 4 the 
arrangements made with Austria, at Olmiitz. The King next day pro- 
rogues the Parliament till Jan. 3. 
4. Cardinal Wiseman enthroned as Archbishop of Westminster in St. 
George’s Cathedral, Southwark. ; 
5. The Prussian troops commence their retreat from Cassel.—A 
public meeting of lay members of the Church of England held in Free- 
masons’ Hall, London, to protest against the establishment of a Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy in England. 
10. Death of General Bem, at Aleppo, in his 55th year.—A great 
banquet in the Hotel de Ville, Paris, to celebrate the second anniversary 
of the election of President Bonaparte.—The King of Prussia issues a 
decree suspending the measures in progress for the organization of the 
different army corps, and directing the gradual reduction of the troops to 
the ordinary number.—A similar order issued by the Emperor of Austria, 
at Vienna.—Herr Von Hassenpfiug, minister of Hesse, issues a decree 
ordering the collection of the taxes that had been refused by the Cham- 
bers, under pain of fine and imprisonment.—Addresses from the City of 
London and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge presented to the 
Queen, at Windsor, on the subject of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy. 
12. Frightful ravages by cholera in Jamaica. 
15. Date of the farewell address of Sir C. J. Napier to the Indian 
army ; it appeared in the morning papers of Feb. 3, 1851. 
23. A congress of the plenipotentiaries of the German States opened 
in Dresden with a speech from Prince Von Schwarzenberg, prime 
minister of Austria. 
26. Interview between the Governor-General of India and the Maha- 
rajah Gholaub Singh, at Vizierabad. 
27. The Elector of Hesse returns to his capital, escorted by Austro- 
Bavarian troops. 
28. The Prince Von Schwarzenberg leaves Dresden for Berlin on a 
visit to the King of Prussia.—Gold coin, whether Belgian or foreign, 
ceases to have legal currency in Belgium from this date. 
31. Sir H. Smith, governor of the Cape of Good Hope, issues a pro- 
clamation from King William’s Town, establishing martial law in that 
colony, and ordering all colonists between the ages of 15 and 20 to rise 
en masse to defend the frontier against the Caffres. Sir Harry hada very 
narrow escape the previous day from Fort Cox, whither he had been to 
conciliate the tribes of British Caffraria. The Caffres defeated the troops 
in several places, and committed many murderous forays upon the 
military villages. 
Jan. 2, 1851. A public meeting held in the London Tavern, London, 
at which resolutions were passed for the repeal of the tax upon paper, 
and also of the newspaper stamp and of the advertisement duties, 
4. Resignation of the French ministry.—The Dublin Warder of this 
day publishes an address from the prelates of the Established Church in 
Treland to the Archbishop of Canterbury, remonstrating with his grace 
on their being passed over as a component part of the Church of England 
in the memorial of the English bishops to the Queen on the subject of 
the restoration of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy. 
5. An Austrian garrison enters Rastadt.—The Senate of Hamburg 
decrees the expulsion of the Hungarian refugees in that town. 
6. Austrian troops under General Legeditsch enter Hanover on march 
for Holstein. 
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7. A meeting of the Islington Parochial Reform Association, held in’ 


the White Conduit House, Pentonville, London, to agitate for the repeal 
of the Window Tax. Numerous meetings were held in various places for 
the same object about this time. 

8. The town council of Leeds adopts a resolution and petition, to the 
effect that Parliament ought not ‘‘to sanction any interference with the 
rights and liberties of the Roman Catholics of England,’’ . 

9. The Federal Government of the United States of Honduras, San- 
Salvador, and Nicaragua organised. Leon is appointed the capital of the 
Federal Government.—A conference held at Kiel, between two Commis- 
rien of the German Confederation, and the Stadtholders of Schleswig- 

olstein. 

10. Resignation of General Narvaez, prime minister of Spain.—The 
Paris Moniteur of this date contains the official list of a new French 
ministry; and also a decree depriving General Changarnier of the Com- 
mand-in-Chief of the National Guards of the Seine, and of all the 
troops stationed in the first military division. The new ministers were 
defeated the same evening on a minor point by 330 against 253. 

11. The Stadtholders of Schleswig-Holstein issue a proclamation 
ordering a cessation of hostilities, and placing the rights of the country 
under the protection of the Germanic Confederation. 

12. (Jan. 1, Old Style.) Onthis day the customs line between Poland 
and Russia is abolished, so that Russia immediately touches the German 
border. Along the whole of this border at every half-mile distance there 
is a military station ; sentinels are continually pacing from one station to 
another ; and patrols of cavalry keep up a supervision upon the sentinels, 
who, if they permit any one to cross the frontier on their beat unchallenged, 
are liable to be flogged.— Death of the Duke of Newcastle, at Clumber : 
he was born Jan. 30, 1785. 

14. A meeting of the clergy and laity of the Established Church held 
in Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen Street, London, to address the crown 
for the Revival of Convocation. 

17. The Austrian troops cross the Elbe at Artlenburg, and enter the 
Duchy of Lauenburg. 

18. The French Legislative Assembly vote a want of confidence in the 
new ministry by 417 against 278.—The King of Prussia celebrates the 
150th anniversary of the monarchy by a grand banquet. 

19. Insurrectionary movements of the socialists in the Bernese Ober- 
land, where they seized upon Interlaken, but were expelled next day by 
the conservatives and the cantonal troops. 

20. Advices from St. Petersburg mention an imperial decree, prohibit- 
ing the exportation of silver in bullion or coin by sea from Russia.—A 
memorial numerously signed presented to the Lord Mayor of London, 
for the promotion of the establishment of Tribunals of Commerce. 

21. The town council of Dublin unanimously adopt an address to the 


Crown and petitions to Parliament against the abolition of the Irish - 


Vice-royalty. —Defeat of the united forces of San Salvador and Honduras 


by the troops of Guatemala under General Carrera after a contest of six _ 


hours’ duration at San-José, in Central America. 

23. A numerous and influential meeting of the National Public School 
Association held in Manchester; the rival scheme of the Rev. Mr. 
Richson was contrasted with the plan of the Association. Mr. Cobden, 
M.P., and Mr. M. Gibson, M.P., were the leading speakers. 

24. President Bonaparte’s message read in the French Legislative 
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Assembly, on the formation of a cabinet composed of non-parliamentary 
members. — The Austrian cavalry and ordnance cross the Elbe by a 
pontoon bridge near Artlenburg. 

27. In a despatch of this date from Earl Grey to the Governor of 
Canada the Clergy Reserves are abandoned to the absolute disposal of 
the provincial legislature.—A large public meeting held in the Dublia — 
Rotunda under the presidency of the Lord Mayor of Dublin to protest 
against the abolition of the Vice-royalty. 

28. Date of the French protest against the entrance of Austria with all 
her states into the Germanic Confederation. The English protest to the 
same effect is dated Feb. 2. 

29. An Austrian force of 4,800 men occupies Hamburg.—A public 
meeting of the Dublin Protestants held in the Rotunda, to address the 
Queen on the subject of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy.—Turkish 
Croatia in a state of rebellion and anarchy. 

31. The Zollverein Congress commences its sittings in Wiesbaden.— 
- The general average price of wheat for all France on this day was, accord- 
ing to an official paper, 13.78 francs per hectolitre (2.7512 imperial 
bushels), or 32 shillings a quarter, being the lowest price since the general 
averages commenced to be taken in 1797. 

Feb. 2. The Infante Don Henrique authorised to return to Spain, and 
to reside at Valladolid.—The Right Rev. Dr. Keane consecrated bishop 
of Ross, a new Irish see created by the Pope. 

4. Lubeck occupied by the Austrians troops ; soon after this date the 
Danish troops occupy Frederichsort and the citadel of Rensburg ; the towns 
of Rensburg and Altona were garrisoned by Austrian and Prussian troops. 
6. Advices from Alexandria state that the Porte had demanded the 
following reforms, amongst others, to be carried out in Egypt—1. the 
reduction of the land-tax to a third ofits present amount; 2. a reduction 
of the standing army to 20,000 men; and 3. a total disarming of the 
fleet. The Viceroy Abbas Pacha refused to obey, and had ordered a levy 
of 25,000 men for the augmentation of the army, and 15,000 for the 
navy.—A deputation from several parishes in London wait upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to urge the repeal of the Window-tax. 

8. The committee of the French Legislative Assembly appointed to 
report on the ministerial bill for granting an extraordinary credit of 
1,800,000 francs to President Bonaparte reject the measure by 13 to 2. 
9. The Madrid-Aranjez railway opened.—The Bosnian insurgents de- 
feated by the Sultan's troops under Omar Pacha, at Mostar. 

10. The French Legislative Assembly throws out the President’s Dota- 
tion Bill by 396 to 294. 

12. A monster meeting of the inhabitants of Westminster held in 
Drury Lane Theatre, London, to take steps for the unconditional repeal 
of the Window-tax. ‘ 

13. Enthronement of the Right Rev. Dr. Briggs as Bishop of Beverley, 
in St. George’s Chapel, York. 

14. The island of Samos, which had been in a state of insurrection, 
surrenders to the Sultan’s authority. 

15, A riot at Boston, in the United States. A mob broke into the 
court-house and liberated a slave who had been seized under the Fugitive 
Slave Act of last Congress.—At a very numerous meeting of seamen and 
masters held in Sunderland under the presidency of the Mayor, an 
amendment was carried pledging the seamen to continue the strike which 
had now lasted some weeks. 
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16. General Narvaez arrives in Paris.—The prime ministers of Austria 
and Prussia have an interview in Dresden. 

17. A Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the state of the 
Dublin University, 

18. The trial at the instance of the Board of Customs against the 
London Docks Company on a charge of defrauding the revenue of the 
duties on 250 cwt. of sugar and 8,000 Ibs. of coffee terminates, after 
occupying the Court of Exchequer eleven days, in a virtual acquittal of 
the defendants. 

19. A large meeting held in the Hall of Commerce, London, to pro- 
mote the establishment of Tribunals of Commerce. 

20. A meeting held in the Dublin Rotunda to petition against the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. The Earl of Milltown, a Protestant nobleman, 
attended the meeting and spoke in favour of its object. 

22. Resignation of the Russell ministry (see Chronicle of the Session 
of Parliament).—The sailors’ strike on the Tyne and Wear terminates, 
the Board of Trade having engaged to suspend the operation of the obe 
noxious clauses of the Mercantile Marine Act of Jast session. 

23. Serious riots at Yarmouth arising out of disputes between the 
shipowners and sailors. 

25. At a conference of the Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland held in 
Dublin it was unanimously resolved to present a memorial to the Queen, 
‘to address the Catholics of Ireland, and to petition parliament on the 
subject of the Anti-Titles Bill. . 

26. Mr. Macready takes his farewell of the stage in the character of 
Macbeth, at Drury Lane Theatre, London. 

28. The governor-general of the Philippines at the head of a Spanish 
naval and military force attacks, takes by assault, and completely destroys 
the fortified forts and defences of the piratical Sooloos on the island of 
Sooloo, in the Sooloo Archipelago. 

March 1. Mr. Macready entertained at dinner in the Hall of Com- 
merce, London, on his retirement from the stage. 

3. The Russell ministry resume their. places in the councils of the 
Queen. 

4. The Repeal Association, which since the agitation on the subject of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy commenced had taken the name of the 
Catholic and Repeal Association, adjourns its meetings sine die. 

5. The acting committee of the National Association for the Protec- 
tion of British Industry and Capital has interviews with Lord Stanley 
and Mr. D’ Israeli to express the thanks of the Protectionists to these 
leaders. 

10. Public meeting of English Catholics held in Freemasons’ Hall, 
London, to petition against the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. or 

13. Opening of Owen’s College in Manchester. This institution owes 
its existence to the late Mr. John Owen, who bequeathed 100,000/. for 
its foundation ; students are admitted without any religious test what- 
ever. 

16. Serious communist riots at Drontheim, in Norway. — Revolt 
in Sennaar against the Pacha of Egypt, whose troops were massacred. 

19. Advices from Constantinople received this day announce that the 
Annezeh Arabs, who migrate yearly from Aleppo to Bagdad, had de- 
feated the troops of the Pacha of Bagdad because he-refused the usual 
purses to the sheiks of the tribe, The Annezeh encamped near the city, 
and laid siege to it, plundering the country round about.—Sir C, Napier 
arrives in London on his return from India. 
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22. The case of Doyle v. Wright, concerning the personal custody of 
Miss Augusta Talbot, a Roman Catholic ward of the court, opened before 
the Lord Chancellor. 


25. Lord Langdale resigns the Mastership of the Rolls. He was suc- 
ceeded by Sir J. Romilly. 

27. The Emperor of Austria visits Venice and issues a decree restoring 
to that city her privileges as a free port. 

April 1. Sir G. Grey, by the Queen’s commands, transmits to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury an address presented to her Majesty signed by 
230,000 members of the Established Church, with a letter recommending 
his grace to take measures for discouraging and preventing innovations in 
the form of public worship. . 

2. An earthquake destroys above 400 houses in Valparaiso. — An 
address issued by a majority of the bishops of the Established Church 
to their clergy respecting rubrical observances appears in the Times of 
this day.—Lord Stanley entertained at a public banquet in Merchant 
Tailors’ Hall, London, by the conservative peers and commoners of his 


10. Advices from Lisbon announce that a military insurrection, headed 
by the Duke of Saldanha, had broken out against the government of the 
Count de Thomar. Saldanha not being joined by as many adherents as 
he expected, and being outstripped in his march on Santarem by the 
King of Portugal, fied northwards. 

16. Avery numerous meeting held in the Free Trade Hall, Manches- 
ter, to hear Messrs. M. Gibson and J. Bright give an account of their 
parliamentary conduct, A vote of approval was unanimously carried, 
and the meeting pledged itself to the return of the honourable members 
at the next election. 

19, The Bishop of Exeter issues a pastoral letter to his clergy in lieu 
of the usual triennial charge. The letter charges the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury with holding heterodox opinions, and concludes with the convoca- 
tion of a diocesan synod. 

21. Blockade of San-Salvador by the British fleet raised after an ami- 
cable settlement of differences. 

22. A numerous meeting of the citizens of Dublin held in Conciliation 
Hall to form a ‘‘ Catholic Defence Association for the protection of reli- 
gious rights threatened by the ministerial legislation.’’—Great Protec- 
tionist demonstration in the shape of a public dinner in the Music Hall, 
Edinburgh, the Earl of Eglintoun in the chair. 

24. The garrison of Oporto declares for Saldanha and the insurrection. 
Saldanha, who had left the city for Vigo in order to embark for England, 
was summoned back by the insurgents. 

25. The President of the United States issues a proclamation against 
the promoters of an expedition against Cuba. The Cleopatra, freighted 
with military stores, was seized by the United States’ Marshal, and several 
arrests were made. 

27. The Conde de Thomar, cag minister of Portugal, resigns and 
fiees on board a British ship to Vigo in order to embark for England. 

29. The Duke de Saldanha makes a “triumphal’”’ entry into Oporto ; 
the troops in the other parts of Portugal fraternise with the insurgents.— 
Death of Lord Cottenham, ex-chancellor of England, at Pietra Santa, in 
the Duchy of Lucca, in his seventy-first year.—The Prince of Prussia 
and his family arrive in London for the opening of the Great Exhibition 
of all Nations.-The National Association for the Protection of British 
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Industry and Capital holds its second anniversary meeting in Drury Lane 
Theatre, London, under the Presidency of the Duke of Richmond. A 
supplementary meeting was held in St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, the 
theatre not being large enough to accommodate the multitude of Protec- 
tionists, There was a Protectionist dinner in the evening at Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Great Queen Street, Mr. G. F. Young in the chair. 

30. Great aggregate meeting of the Roman Catholics of Ireland held 
in the Dublin Rotunda for the purpose of petitioning Parliament against 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill and the Religious Houses Bill. . 

May 1. The Great Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations opened 
by the Queen. 


3. Destruction of a piratical squadron by an armament of Spanish 
gun-boats off the island of Paragua (Palawan). 


4, A fire in San-Francisco (the fifth within twelve months) destroys a 
great part of the city. 

5. The canons and decrees of the synod of Thurles ratified by the 
Pope. When this news reached Ireland, active steps were taken for the 
establishment of a Catholic university, and large sums of money were 
subscribed for that purpose. 


7. A general meeting of National Public School Association held in the 
King’s Head, Poultry, London. 

11. Between this date and the 20th inst. several deadly skirmishes took 
place between the French troops in Algeria and the Kabyles. Djijelli, round 
which the Kabyles had established a kind of blockade, was relieved on 
the 19th, and the native tribes soon after sent in their submission. 

15. The Duke of Saldanha, with 3,000 troops ‘‘ of the regenerating 
army,” arrives, by sea, in Lisbon, from Oporto, and meets with an 
enthusiastic reception.—King Otho returns to Athens from Germany.— 
The Dresden Conferences terminate, and the German Diet recommences 
its sittings in Frankfurt-am-Main. 


16. The Conde de Thomar, late prime minister in Portugal, arrives in 
England. 

18. The King of Prussia visits the Emperor of Russia in Warsaw. 

20. A banquet given to the foreign Commissioners of the Great Exhi- 
bition by the Chairmen of the Metropolitan Local Committees at the 
Czstle Hotel, Richmond, Lord Ashburton in the chair.—Lord Campbell, 
sitting in appeal in the Court of Exchequer Chamber, pronounces judg- 
ment in the case of Boosey v. Jeffreys, reversing the copyright law laid 
down by the superior courts in the leading case of Boosey v. 
Purday, and establishing the right of an alien author to acquire a British 
copyright by first publishing his work in England. 

21. The Oxford Convocation resolves, by 249 against 105, to petition 
the Queen to recal the Royal Commission of Inquiry into the state of the 
Universities ; and in the event of this application failing, to request 
permission to be heard by counsel against it, before her Majesty in 
Council. 

22. The Governor of New South Wales issues a proclamation at 
Sydney claiming the precious metals in the newly discovered auriferous 
district in the county of Bathurst, and threatening with punishment all 
who should “ search or dig for gold in and upon such territory’ without 
a licence of 30s. a month. There were above 29,000 persons at the 
‘* diggings’ by the beginning of June. The gold was found abundantly 


in the beds of streams and in yeins of quartz in grains, in scales, and in 
lumps of various weights, 
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25. Death of the Right Hon. Richard Lalor Sheil at Florence ; he was 
born in 1793. - 

26. A protest against the Bishop of Exeter’s proposal to hold a 
diocesan synod appears in the Times of this day signed by several clergy- 
men of the diocese of Exeter. 

27. The King of Prussia and the Czar leave Warsaw for Olmiitz to 
have an interview with the Emperor of Austria. 

28. Serious riot at Tamworth between the Free-traders and the Pro- 
tectionists.— A meeting held in Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street, 
London, to establish a metropolitan association for the temperate but effi- 
cient reform of the Established Church. 

29. A ministerial decree published in Berlin for the revival of the old 
Provincial Diets. 

31. Inauguration of Rauch’s statue of Frederick the Great at Berlin. 

June 1. President Bonaparte visits Tonnerre and Dijon. In a speech 
at Dijon the President said that ‘‘ he had never lacked the concurrence of 
the Legislative Assembly as often as repressive laws were to be passed; 
but the instant that his government came forward with bills for popular 
ameliorations, the support of the legislative power completely failed him.” 
In the official report this sentence, which caused a great commotion at the 
time, was omitted. 

4. Death of Yar Mohammed Khan, Prince of Herat. —At the annual 

meeting of the National School Society, held in the Broad Sanctuary, 
Westminster, under the presidency of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Rev. G. A. Denison’s resolution against the interference, direct or indi- 
rect, on the part of the Board of Education with the doctrine or discipline 
of the church in church schools receiving State assistance, was negatived 
by a large majority. 
w 5. Great rejoicings at Hanover, the King having completed his 80th year. 
The King of Prussia was present on the occasion.—Terence BellewM ‘Manus, 
trensported for his share in the Irish disturbances of 1848, having escaped 
from Australia, arrives in San Francisco, where he is entertained at a 
public banquet attended by the mayor, the’senators, representatives, and 
others of the state of California. 

8. Affray between the Austrian garrison of Altona and the holiday 
folks of Hamburg and Altona assembled in the suburb of St.- Pauli; 
eight of the people were killed and eighteen wounded. 

11. The Senate of Hamburg protests against the occupation of the St.- 
Pauli suburb by the Austrian troops. 

16. The population of Great Britain and the adjacent islands, exclusive 
of Ireland, was, according to an epitome of the Census returns, on the 
3lst of March, 1851, 20,919,531. The United States Census of last 
year, the results of which have been recently published, gives the popu- 
lation of that republic at 23,347,884. 

18. The Times of this day gives an account of the defeat of the King 
of Dahomey and his army. of Amazons by the Egbas of Abbeokuta, 
against whom he had advanced for the purpose of taking slaves. 

21. A piece of plate presented to the Duke of Richmond by the officers 
who obtained the decoration of ‘‘the War Medal”’ by the exertions of his 
grace. The subscribers to the testimonial entertained his grace to dinner 
at Willis’s Rooms. 

22. Another (the sixth) great fire in San Francisco. 

23. Hong Kong papers of this date state that the disturbances in the 
southern provinces of China had assumed a magnitude and political com- 
plexion which greatly alarmed the Imperial court. 3 
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25. A diocesan synod convened by the Bishop of Exeter is held in the 
cathedral of Exeter, and adopts resolutions affirming the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration ; declaring adherence to the Church of England ; 
and condemning the appointment of a bishopric of Plymouth by the 
Pope.—Advices of this date from Bombay announce that the state allow- 
ance to the temple of Juggernauth had been suspended. 

28. At the official declaration of the Greenwich election Mr. Alderman 
— was returned by 2,165 votes against 1,278 polled for Alderman 

ire, 


Pa as of the Earl of Derby at Knowsley Park ; he was born April 
’ 5. 

July 2. An abstract of the Irish Census returns published this day in 
the Dublin papers gives the total population of Ireland, cn the 31st of 
-March, 1851, 6,515,794. It was 8,175,124 in 1841; 7,767,401 in 
1831; and 6,801,827 in 1821. The emigration from Ireland to the 
United States of America was for some months during this summer and 
autumn considerably above 1,000 a day. 

4. At a dinner given to the factory girls at Lowel in the United States, 
the ‘* ladies’’ all turned out in Bloomer costume. 

8. An 8-wheeled engine with a heavily laden train attached ascends 
the Semmering Mountain, an elevation of 6,000 feet in length, with a 
gradient of 1 foot in 40 and curves of 900 feet radius, at a speed of 17 
miles an hour. The Semmering crosses the great line of railway between 
Vienna and Trieste. 

9. Grand entertainment at the Guildhall, London, in celebration of 
the Great Exhibition. Queen Victoria and Prince Albert honoured the 
city of London with their presence on the occasion. The line of her 
Majesty’s approach from tbe Palace to Guildhall was brilliantly illuminated. 

12. To the protest of France and England against the incorporation of 
Posen with Prussia and against the incorporation of all the Austrian 
states with the Germanic confederation, it is replied by Prussia that she 
desires the separation of Posen from Prussia; but declares that this ques- 
tion, as well as the incorporation of the Austrian non-German states, is a 
matter for the consideration of Germany alone, and that no foreign power 
has a right to interfere. 

14. An aggregate meeting of the Irish Tenant League held on the site 
of the battle of the Boyne.—Procession of Orangemen in Liverpool, and 
fatal riot. 

17. The Germanic Diet at Frankfort resolves unanimously on the 
subject of the French and English protest against Austrian annexation, 
that ‘‘ this is exclusively a German question, and that none of the non- 
German governments should be permitted to influence its decision.’’ 

19. The debate in the French Legislative Assembly on the question of 
the revision of the constitution terminates in a division of 446 for and 
278 against revision. Nevertheless the majority (446) not being three- 
fourths of the whole number of representatives as required by the consti- 
tution, the proposition for revision was pronounced rejected.—Mr. G. F. 
Young returned to the House of Commons as member for Scarborough 
by 314 votes against 281 polled for Lord Mulgrave.—Austrian Lombardy 
declared in a state of siege, and the communes made responsible for 
assassinations.—Mr. Gladstone’s letters to the Earl of Aberdeen on the 
administration of criminal law in Naples noticed in most of the papers 
about this time. 


20. General Urquiza at the head of the united forces of Entrerios and 
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Corrientes passes the Uruguay, and aided by General Garzon com- 
mences operations with the view of driving the adherents of Oribe and 
Rosas from the Banda Oriental. On the 29th the head-quarters of the 
liberating army was at Los Toros on the Rio-Negro. 

21. The Prince of Anhalt-Dessau issues a proclamation setting aside 
the constitution granted in 1848. 

22. The Peace Congress for 1851 commences its sittings in Exeter 
Hall, London. 

27. Dr. Brown and Dr. Burgess, the Roman Catholic bishops of Clif- 
ton and Shrewsbury, consecrated in St. George’s cathedral, Southwark: 

Aug. 1. The Austro-Bavarian army of occupation commence to eva- 
cuate Hesse-Cassel.—The Lord Mayor of London, the Commissioners of 
the Great Exhibition of Industry, and numerous other distinguished 
persons, arrive by invitation in Paris, where they were féted by the muni- 
cipality of that capital for several days.—The Earl of Arundel and Surrey 
returned to Parliament for the city of Limerick, having been obliged by 
his father, the Duke of Norfolk, to resign his seat for the family borough 
of Arundel. Soon after this the Duke of Norfolk became Protestant.—The 
Midland Great Western Railway between Dublin and Galway opened.— 
The troops under General Moreno in the service of Oribe massacre the 
inhabitants of Colonia, a town in the Banda Oriental, for manifesting 
their joy at the departure of the garrison and the advance of the liberat- 
ing army under Generals Urquiza and Garzon. 

5. Great eruption of Mont Pelée, in the island of Martinique. 

8. Public dinner to Mr. G, F. Young, M.P., in North Shields, by the 
friends of Protection. 

10. Prorogation of the French legislative assembly till Nov. 4. 

12. General Lopez, at the head of 487 buccaneers from New Orleans, 
lands at Murillo, in Cuba, with the intention of wresting the island from 
Spain. Leaving Colonel Crittenden with a force in charge of the boats 
and stores, he pushes on to Las-Pozas, which was deserted by the 
inhabitants at his approach. Here the Spanish troops attack him next 
day, but are forced to retire; whereupon the expedition starts for Pinar- 
del-Rio in order to reach the mountains, but are led by a guide to the 
coffee estate of Frias, where they have another brush with the royal 
troops, which reduces their number to a little over 200. From Frias they 
marched or ran to Brujo, and next to El-Sitio de la Candelaria, where 
cn the 21st they were pounced upon whilst at breakfast by the royal 
troops and dispersed. The scattered parties, without discipline and with- 
out arms (for they had thrown them away), subsisted as they could for 
some days after this in the woods, and then surrendered to the Spanish 
authorities. Lopez, and six of his men, were taken on the 30th by some 
peasants at Los-Pinos-de-Rangel. In the meantime the party under 
Crittenden attempting to escape by the boats were taken on the 15th 
by the Spanish steamer Habanero and brought to Havana, where the pri- 
soners, fifty in all, were shot next morning. 

14. Severe shocks of earthquake in South Italy. The towns of Melfi 
and Venosa were almost completely destroyed. 

19. A Brazilian army crosses the frontier into the Banda Oriental and 
marches for the Rio Negro, in order to act against Rosas and Oribe.— 
Great aggregate meeting of Roman Catholics heid in the Dublin Rotunda, 
to establish the Catholic Defence Association. 

22. At the Cowes Regatta, in the match round the Isle of Wight for a 
cup worth 100/., open to all nations, an American yacht (the America) 
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schooner-built of 170 tons started last and came in first by nearly eight 
miles. 

23. A decree of the Emperor of Austria dissolves all the National 
Guards of the empire and re-establishes the Burgher-Guards as previous 
to 1848.—The King of Prussia receives the homage of his new subjects 
in Hohenzollern. 

26. The emperor of Austria issues decrees making the imperial cabinet 
responsible exclusively to the sovereign. — Advices from San Fran- 
cisco, dated July 14, reach London this day. The interval includes a 
delay of four days at New York, and another of four days on the Isthmus, 
the time actually spent in crossing which was only a little over thirty- 
four hours from San-Juan-del-Sud to San-Juan-de-Nicaragua. This 
despatch, by which San Francisco is brought within a bare month of 
London, is the result of the enterprise of a private American company, 
which has won the honour of navigating the river San-Juan and the lake 
of Nicaragua for the first time by steamers, 

27. A grand banquet given at Bangor in honour of Mr. R. Stephen- 
son, M.P., the eminent engineer, on the completion of the Britannia 
Tubular Bridge. 

28. Queen Victoria travels from Osborne on Doncaster on her way to 
Balmoral.—The challenge match between the United States yacht Ame- 
rica and Mr. R. Stephenson’s schooner Titania came off this day. The 
race of forty miles out to sea from Cowes and back was gained by a long 
distance by the America, 

Sept. 1. Advices from Cuba announce that all the men who formed the 
expedition against Cuba under Lopez had been either killed or taken. 
Lopez himself was executed by the garotte on this day. Above a hun- 
dred of his deluded followers were sent prisoners to Spain.—Kossuth, 
the revolutionary governor of Hungary, liberated from confinement at 
Kutaiha; he embarked on the 7th inst. aboard the American steamer 
Mississippi for England and the United States. 

4. At a meeting of several boards of guardians held in the court-house 
of Castlebar, the Earl of Lucan in the chair, strong resolutions against 
the justice of the government demand for the repayment of the Famine 
Loans were passed.— Despatch of Sublime Porte to the viceroy of Egypt 
refusing to allow a railroad to be made from Alexandria to Cairo, and 
declaring all the proceedings null and void that had been taken without 
its assent. 

6. Skefiah Khan, Persian ambassador to the court of London, arrives 
at Southampton. 

9. The King of Sardinia orders a levy of 10,000 men. 

11. Ratification of a treaty between Prussia and Hanover for the amal- 
gamation of the Steuer-verein and the Zoll-verein after Jan. 1, 1854. 

12. The emperor of Austria leaves Vienna for a progress through 
Trieste, Venice, and the chief towns of Lombardy. The Austro-Italian 
army was to be reviewed in the neighbourhood of Verona. 

13. During the week ended this day females made their appearance in 
the western parts of London dressed in the Bloomer costume, the adop- 
‘tion of which was also recommended in popular lectures by American 
ladies soon after this date.—The French department of Ardéche placed 
under martial law.—The statue of Joan of Arc, the work of the Princess 
Marie, daughter of Louis Philippe, inaugurated at Orleans without any 
ceremony or even a speech. 
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15. Mr. Abbot Lawrence, the American minister at the court of Lon- 
don, visits Galway. 

16. Prince Metternich leaves Johannisberg for Vienna, where he ar- 
rived on the 23rd inst.—Advices of this date from Rio Janeiro announce 
the defeat of Oribe by General Garzon near the Rio Negro, in the Banda 
Oriental. Admiral Grenfell had entered the Parana at the head of a Bra- 
zilian fleet, and put a stop to all trading operations in that river. 

18. Lord Elgin, Governor-General of Canada, meets the President of 
the United States at Boston on the occasion of the grand railway jubilee 
in that city. 

19. Camargo taken by the “ patriots’? under Carvajal, who heads the 
insurgents of Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and Nuevo Leon, against the Mexican 
a The patriots were assisted by a body of Texan sympa- 
thisers. 

20. Advices from Rio Janeiro record the passing of a law, by 79 against 
15 in the Brazilian House of Representatives, for placing the coast trade 
of Brazil under the protection of the flag of some more powerful nation, 
in order to protect the Brazilian coasting vessels from the violence of 
British cruisers. 

21. Don Miguel, the Portuguese pretender, married to the Princess of 
Lowenstein-Rosenberg at Klein-Heubach, near Wertheim. 

24. The Archbishop of Canterbury’s explanation, in reply to the Rev. 
W. Palmer, respecting his declaration that episcopal ordination is not 
essential to the validity of orders, made in his grace’s correspondence with 
Mr. Gawthorne, is published in the papers of this date. 

25. Submersion of the Great Cable Telegraph effected in the strait of 
Dover to within about two miles of the French shore. At this point it 
was discovered that the cable was too short by about a quarter of a mile. 
The communication with the French coast was, however, soon completed, 
and on the 27th messages were sent to and fro across the channel.—The 
address of the Catholic Defence Association appears in the Dublin 
papers.—A summary of the proceedings of the Encumbered Estates Court, 
from the commencement of its sittings (Nov. 25, 1849,) to Sept. 23, 
1851, appears in the Freeman's Journal of this day, and states that the 
total number of petitions presented to the court amounted to 1,945, 
involving a total amount of incumbrances, as stated in the schedules of 
the said petitions, of 22,458,576/. 7s., to pay which the amount of an 
annual rental sought to be sold was 1,141,090/. 10s. 8d. The total 
number of estates sold was 440, producing a total of 3,654,500/. 12s. 
Of titled persons, for the sale of whose estates petitions had been pre- 
sented, there were—one marquess, thirteen earls, three viscounts, four 
barons, | lord, five honourables, twenty baronets, five knights, seven 
M.P.s, and five ex-M.P.s.—A great Reform meeting held in the Free 
Trade, Hall, Manchester, Sir J. Walmsley in the chair.—Kossuth lands 
at Marseilles, but is refused permission to cross France to England. 

27. The Spectator of this date publishes a scheme proposed by the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners and sanctioned by the Queen, for fixing the 
yearly income of archbishops and bishops of the Established Church at 
the exact sums named in the law regulating their incomes ‘‘ and no more.”’ 
—The island of Ambergris, at the mouth of Espiritu-Santo Bay, seized 
by the authorities of Yucatan, who haul down the British ensign and 
hoist the Mexican flag on the fort. 
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Oct. 1. Sir J. Graham presented with the freedom of Aberdeen.—The 
Emperor of Austria leaves Milan for Vienna where he arrives.on the 
morrow. 

3. The Germanic Diet at Frankfort decides unanimously that the pro- 
vinces of Old Prussia and Posen should no longer form part of the Ger- 
manic Confederation, to which they had been “ illegally’’ annexed in 
1848. 

4. Death of Don Manuel Godoy, ‘‘ the Prince of the Peace,’’ in Paris, 
aged 87. 

7. Lord Campbell has an interview with Pope Pius IX. in the Vatican. 

8. The Queen of England arrives at Croxteth Hall, the seat of the 
Earl of Sefton, near Liverpool. Next day her Majesty visited Liverpool, 
and proceeded to Worsley Hall on her way to Manchester, where she was 
received with great demonstrations of loyal attachment on the 10th. 

9. A large ‘‘ Consultative meeting of the Clergy of the Midland Counties 
and other parts of England”’ held in the Atheneum Rooms, Derby, to 
promote the Revival of Convocation. . 

10. The Emperor of Austria leaves Vienna on a progress to Lemberg, 
in Galizia. 

11. The Great Industrial Exhibition of all Nations is closed to the 

ublic. 
. 12. An imperial decree issued from Cracow for the reduction of the 
Austrian army. 

13. The Florence gazette, J/ Monitore Toscano, contains decrees issued 
by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, putting the entire control of the mili- 
tary resources of the Grand Duchy into the hands of Austria. 

14. Resignation of the French ministry.—A great meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Munster boards of guardians held about this date, in Limerick, 
to remonstrate against the ministerial demand for the immediate 
repayment of the Famine Loans. 

17. The Catholic Defence Association holds its first public meeting in 
the hall of the Dublin Mechanics’ Institution. 

19. Death of the Duchess of Angouléme, daughter of Marie An- 
toinette, at Frohsdorf. 

20. The boats of the British war steamer Janus beaten back by the 
Moorish pirates at the Riff, near Gibraltar. The Moors of the Riff com- 
mitted several piracies about this time. 

2l. The French departments of Cher and Niévre declared in a state of 
siege. 

22. The American President issues a proclamation against the sym- 
pathisers with the revolutionary movements in Mexico. 


23. Kossuth arrives at Southampton.—Advices from Alexandria an- 


ncunce the amicable arrangement of the differences between Turkey and 


Egypt respecting the construction of the railway, which is now authorised 
by the Sultan. 


26. An equestrian statue of William the Conqueror, erected in Falaise, 


his native town, in Normandy. M. Guizot delivers the inauguration 


speech. 

POL. A correspondence between the Neapolitan minister at the court of 
London and Lord Palmerston on the subject of Mr. Gladstone’s letters 
respecting the criminal administration of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
appears in the papers of this date.—A numerous meeting held in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, for the purpose of petitioning the American President to 
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apply to the British government for the pardon and release of Smith 
O’Brien and the other Irish exiles. 

28. Mr. Keogh, M.P. for Athlone, entertained at a public banquet by 
his constituents.— Kossuth entertained by the Mayor of Southampton in 
the Town-hall. 

29. After along and expensive legal contest between the Custom House 
authorities and the London Dock Company, the latter agreed to a compro- 
mise. This was submitted to the Treasury, who on Nov. Ist directed a 
ietter to be sent to the Dock Company, stating that as they bad acknow- 
ledged irregularities, and as they had admitted ‘‘ the right of the Crown to 
make seizures under such and similar circumstances,” proceedings might 
be stopped upon the payment by the Company of £100. The Company 
replied by sending the £100, but denying that they had made any such 
admission ; they only submitted to avoid the expense and inconvenience. 

30. Kossuth goes in procession from Eaton Square to the Guildhall 
in the city of London, where he replies to an address presented to him by 
the corporation of London. 

Nov. 2. The Piazza di San Marco, at Venice, was under water and only 
accessible by gondolas ; the Adige, the Meusa, and the Tagliamento having 
burst their boundaries and overspread the Venetian provinces. The floods 
are attributed to the heavy fall of snow that has lately covered the moun- 
tains of the Tyrol. Floods of a similar destructive character have also 
occurred in Styria and Austria. 

4. The French Legislative Assembly commences its session. In 
the President’s message it is proposed to repeal the law of May 31, 1851, 
and to restore Universal Suffrage. 

8. An important meeting of gentry, landholders, and others held 
in the county court-house, Cork. to protest against the government de- 
mand for the repayment of the Irish labour-rate annuities. 

10. Ata meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, Lieutenant Pim 
read a proposal for a new search for Sir John Franklin. His plan was 
approved of by the members present, and Lieut. Pim then announced that 
though he had not obtained the aid of the Admiralty, Lady Franklin had 
agreed to advance £500, and that he should start on the 15th. He pro- 
posed to travel through Russia and Siberia to the mouth of the Kolyma, 
whence he would explore the Siberian coast to the east and west, from the 
Cape North of Captain Cook to the north-east cape of Asia, altogether a 
range of about 10,000 miles. His plan is founded on the probability of 
Franklin’s having gone up the open water seen from Wellington Sound, 
and having been blocked up in the ice lying off the Asiatic continent. 
—The West India mail steam-ship Demerara left Bristol for Glasgow, for 
the purpose of being fitted with engines. She was taken fram the basin 
a little after seven o’clock, towed by a Liverpool steam tug of about 180 
horse power, and having two other steam tugs at her larboard and 
starboard sides. She proceeded in safety to below the Round Point— 
a dangerous part of the river Avon; and about 200 yards further down, 
near the second point, she went ashore on the Gloucestershire side. 
Unfortunately, having 1,200 tons of ballast aboard, all efforts to get her 
off were unavailing, and the tide ebbing, her stern thwarted towards the 
other side of the river. As the tide fell her bow lay high and dry upon a 
hard gravel bank, whilst the cut-water was embedded a depth of several 
feet, with the stern upon the bank on the other side. The utmost efforts 
were made to lighten her by taking out the ballast and stores, in order to 
endeavour to float her with the return of the tide at eight o’clock at night, 
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Hundreds of hands were employed in caulking and other operations for _ 


her safety. The most indefatigable exertions were used, and about seven 
p-m. she began to move, and the parties engaged succeeded i in getting 
her up to a place called “ Eaglestaffs’ Quarry,’’ and there moored her 
upon a soft bank of mud, with a view of letting her lie there while they 
stopped some boles in her. At ten at night, however, she broke from 
her moorings, dragged the anchors out of the ground, and then swung 
again right across the river, where she remained until the next morning 
when with the rising tide she was again floated and got up to the entrance 
of the lock, where she now lies. It is the general opinion that she will 
have to be broken up. If broken up, it is estimated that she will realise 
about 12,0007. 

1). The Shakspere Society received a present of Shakspere’s Plays, 
translated into Swedish by Professor Hagberg, of the University of Lund. 
It is in twelve volumes Svo., and was transmitted through the Swedish 
Minister in London. 

— A great meeting held in the Free Trade Hal], Manchester, to greet 
and hear Kossuth on his visit tothat town.—A notice from the Executive 
Committee of the Great Industrial Exhibition addressed to Messrs. Fox & 
Henderson for the surrender of the Crystal Palace on the lst of Decem- 
ber appears in the papers of this day. A few days previously the Com- 
missioners forwarded a recommendation to her Majesty Queen Victoria 
that the surplus fund (about 150,000/.) derived from the Industrial 
Exhibition should be applied to the furtherance of industrial education. 

12. Great demonstration in Birmingham, in the shape of a public 
banquet to Kossuth, in the Music-hall of that town. 

13. The submarine telegraph between France and England ‘‘ opened’’ 
for the conveyance of messages. The opening and closing prices of the 
funds in Paris on this day were known on the London Exchange within 
business hours. Guns were fired at Dover by means of electric sparks 
communicated from Calais.—The St. Albans Bribery Commission cicses 
its labours. 

— The National Assembly of France threw out the Bill, prepared by 
the ministry in accordance with the President’s speech for the repeal of 
the electoral law of May 31, by a majority of six only ; 353 voting 
against it, and 347 in its favour. 


XIV.—_NECROLOGICAL TABLE 


OF LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, 
1859. Age 
Nov. — Dubois, M., French architect ......ccceeeceeaseeceeees 
— Fragonard, Alexandre, French painter and sculptor. . 
Dec. 4. Gilfillan, Robert, Scottish poet .. 52 
— Milne, Joshua, ‘ Treatise on Annuities and Assurances,’ 


23. Carrer, Luigi, Italian poet .. 
24. Bastiat, Frederick, French political economist ........ Pe 
28. Schumacher, Professor, Geiman astronomer .....-.+- 


29. Maxwell, W. H., ‘ Wild Sports of the West,’ &c....... 55 
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1851]. 
Jan. 24. Spontini, G,, musical composer.. OS 
Feb. 1. Shelley, Mrs. Mary Wollstonecroft, novelist, &c....... 

5. Smith, Dr. Pye, nonconformist theologian .. .. ....-- 

8. Penrose, Rev. Thomas, sermons, &€..........000s 
10. Binns, Dr. Edward, ‘ Anatomy of Sleep,’ 
23. Baillie, Joanna, dramatist and poet.. .. 


— Schadow, J. G., German sculptor..... 

Mar. 9. Oersted, Professor, Danish nat 
_— Lachmann, Professor, German philologist and classical 


Apr. 15. Tarver, Jos. Charles, French P hilologist and grammarian 
May 11. Phillips, Richard, chemist, ‘Pharmacopeeia, &c. ...... 
14. Tieck, Christian Frederick, German scu!ptor 

23. Sheil, Rich. Lalor, orator and poet 
June 30. Derby, Earl of, naturalist . as 
July 6. Moir, C. D. M., Scottish poet and novelist. « Seekeaeewes 
10. Daguerre, M., French artist, inventor of the Daguerreo- 

18. Lingard, Dr., Roman Catholic historian............0. 
Aug. 1. Lee, Mrs. Harriet, ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ &e. 
9. Gutzlaff, Dr., Chinese scholar .. 


10. Paulus, Dr. H. G. G., German theologian and orientalist 


— Gruber, John Godfrey, joint-editor of the German Uni- 
versal Encyclopaedia. 

— Oken, Dr. Lorenz, German natural philosopher and 
anatomist . oe 

Sept. — Fraehn, Dr., German orientalist and numismatist...... 
14. Cooper, J. Fenimore, American novelist.......... 

17. gar Poe J., Bridgewater Treatise ‘Physical Condition 

of Man,’ 

19. Humbert, Professor, Geneva, Ce 

22. Sherwood, Mrs. Martha Mary, tales, novels, Be. osd0ex 

Oct. 9. Lee, Alexander, musical composer ..........eeeeeeee 
9. Bentley J. C., landscape engraver .............. er 

17. Beazley, Sam., architect mn dramatic writer ........ 

19. Baker, George, topographical historian .............. 

29. Wyon, Wm., R.A., engraver of medals.........+.... 


LONDON; ALFRED SWEETING, PRINTER, BARTLETT'S BUILDINGS, 
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